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OP 

JMIES HAUGHTON WOODS 

Professor of Philosophy, Emerttus 
Harvard UNiVERSiry 
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FOREWORD 


It IS most fitting that this, the first number of the Hanard Journal of 
Asiatic Siudies, should be dedicated to the memorj of our colleague who 
above all others is responsible for the existence of Far Eastern studies 
in Harvard TJmversity After the death of Mr Ko Kun hua 
in 1882 no Chinese was offered at Harvard until Profes'or Woods, 
among the first to realize the importance of this language not only for 
the prosecution of research in Buddhi«m but also for the development 
of a more universal culture, sought to awalen interest in the establish 
ment of a chair of Chinese at Harvard Consequently, in 1916, with 
Professor Woods’ hacking, instruction in the Chinese language again 
became available in Cambridge, so that, at the time of the formation of 
the Harvard Yenching Institute, Harvard was able to show by the actual 
presence in the University of an Instructor m Chmese that she was 
interested in the Far East 

Besides assuring the offering of courses in the Chinese language, Fro> 
ie^or Woods was the prune mover m raising a large sum of money both 
in America and Japan which brought some well known Japanese lecturers 
to the Umversity Everything was gomg smoothly, interests thoroughly 
aroused, and large sums of money promised for mstruction at Harvard 
in both Chinese and Japanese, when the World War intervened and dis 
turbed all plans Otherm«e, it is certain that Harvard would now po«sees 
chairs of Japanese and Chinese endowed by funds raised through the 
energies of Professor Woods 

His interests were primatily m the philocophies and cultures of the 
East, yet the example of his own bfe, the energy he expended m the 
study of many languages besides Chine** and Japane'e, shows that he was 
a proponent of the thesis that a knowledge of the^e philosophies and 
cultures is impossible without a thorough grounding m the appropriate 
tongues On February 26, 1924 he replied to a correspondent “It would 
be wi«er to do more honor to Japanese civilization by founding permanent 
instructorehips in the Japanese language which will prepare American 
students while they are young, to become as familiar with Japanese books 
and newspapers as they are with Oennan or Bue'zan ” 
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We cannot undertake here an account of hie life that would do justice 
to the depth of his affection for the East and show the profound influence 
it exercised upon him personally Leaving this to other hands capable 
of managing the vast correspondence which will serve to document that 
aspect of hiB activity, we would quote m extenso the minute drafted by 
his colleagues George H Chase, Walter E Clark, Ralph Barton Perry, 
and Alfred N Whitehead, and adopted at a meeting of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences of Harvard University on April 30, 1936 This minute 
18 published in the Harvard University Gazette for May 18, 1935 

James Haughton Woods, son of Joseph Wheeler Woods and Caroline 
Frances Fitz, was bom in Boston on November 27, 1864 The family tradition 
on both the father's and the mother’s side was clerical and academic After 
graduating from the Boston Latin School, he entered Harvard in the autumn 
of 1883, and graduated magna cum laude m Philosophy and English Com 
position in 1887 After two years m the Episcopal Theological School, Cam 
hndge, during which A V Q Allen was his principal teacher and Phillips 
Brooks hia personal adviser, he went to the University of Berlin and remained 
for three Bemealers Hispnncipalteacber was Hamack, but be beard Paulsen, 
Pfleiderer, Haftan, Ebbinghaus, Lasson, Runze and Boring, and his studies 
embraced philosophy, as well as theology and church history The summer of 
1890 he spent m France, and the spring of 1691 at Oxford, where he was 
attracted by the lectures of Wallace, Freemantle, Fairbaim and Gore He 
then returned to Cambridge for three years of varied activities He was in 
charge of St Pauls Church, Natick, and completed his theological studies, 
receiving the degree of B D in 1904, as of the class of 1890 At the same 
time he earned on graduate work at Harvard in ecclesiastical history, and 
assisted Emerton m that subject In the spring of 1894 he returned to Berlin 
for two semesters, working m mediaeval and ancient history, epigraphy and 
philology, with Hamack, Scheffer Boidiorst, Paulsen, Hirschfeld, Dessau, 
Klebs, and Schiemann Then after a year at Strassburg m philosophy under 
Windelband and m church history under Lucius he received the degree of 
Ph B m 1896 with a thesis on “ Erkcnntnis Theone und Causalitat ” At 
Strassburg he also gave much attention to Greek philosophy and to Greek 
art The Greek language he had known and loved from his school days 
Following up this interest he spent a considerable part of the following year 
vn Italy aad ro Greece, where he toot n tnp yu the Gyeledas and. Ptlopotniesua 
with Dorpfeld He returned to Cambndge m the fall of 1897, and during 
the five following years was registered in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, working in philosophy and anthropology, and publishing a small 
volume entitled “ The Value of Religious Facts ’ From 1900 to 1902 he was 
instructor in anthropology, and in the second of these years he was also in 
structor in philosophy But the most important event of this period was the 
development under Lanman of his studies in Sanskrit and Indie Philology 
His interest in Greek philosophy, and especially in the Cynics, had already 
led him to trace the relations between Greek and Onental thought, and Wil 
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foundations of tlie broad erudition, tbe loleranee and understanding, and the 
quick, imaginative sympathy by which he was distinguished 

Except for a few scattered articles, his doctor's thesis, and two small books 
on religion, all of Woods's published work was in the field of Indian phi 
losophy His first book in this field was a translation, in collaboration with 
C B RunUe, of Deussen’s OutUne of the Vedanta System of Philosophy 
In 1914 he published the Yoga System of Patahjali, a translation of the 
Yoga Sutra, together with a commentary and super commentary This was 
followed in 1915 by a translation of the Want Prabha, another commentary 
on the Yoga Sutra In 1922 and 1928, with the collaboration of D Kosambi 
of the University of Bombay, he published for the Pah Text Society an 
edition of the first part of the Papaneasudant, a commentary on the Majjhima 
Ntkaya For many years he was engaged with Kosambi and later with P V 
Bapat of Ferguson College, Poona, m the preparation of a translation of the 
Vtsuddhtmagga, a great compendium of Cinghalese Buddhism dating from 
the fifth century This work was nearly completed and now awaits publica 
tion In 1934 he went to Japan to engage in the study of Tendai Buddhism 
Although he had first undertaken this work as a tribute to the memory of 
William Sturgis Bigelow, some of whose manuscripts he had inherited, it 
assumed a growing importance for its own sake At the tune of his death, 
he was m the full tide of scholarly activity in collaboration with Yahnki and 
associated with his fnend Anesaki and an enthusiastic group of younger 
Japanese assistants At the desire of these friends a service was held m the 
temple of the Tendai monastery in Tokyo — an nnusual evidence of sympathy 
and respect , and a permanent memorial to Woods will be placed on the spot 
where his old fnenda Bigelow and FenoUosa are bnned 

Woods’s work in Oriental subjects called for learning, patience, and a 
capacity not only to use Oriental langui^es, but to -andeTstand the Oriental 
mmd, both past and present He possessed an unusual aptitude for languages, 
and achieved some familiarity with at least fifteen But his interest did not 
terminate in the texts themselves They were to him records of a system of 
thought or of a way of life, and he was never satisfied unless he could m some 
measure share and communicate the insight which they were originally de 
signed to express It was this essentially philosophical interest which led him 
through the Yoga Sutras and Buddhist texts to a study of the systematization 
of practical mysticism 

Woods 8 teaching and administrative activities created an opportumty for 
the demonstration of his personal qualities He was intensely proud of ius 
Department zealously devoted to its interests and quick to seize opportumties 
for Its development The appointments of De Wulf and Gilson and the 
creation of the collection of books in mediaeval philosophy were largely dne 
to his initiative and efforts He earned the major part of the burden of pub 
lishing the papers of the late Charles S Peirce, raising for this purpose 
approximately $20 000, and supervising the editonal work He was always 
^ 1 ? upon for any sacn&ce of tune or of personal resources that 

might be required to meet a Depaitmental emergency With his colleagues 
old and young he was united by ties of deep affection However remote their 
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special fields he followed their work and their careers with unfailing interest 
and cordial encouragement His students brought him their personal as well 
as their academic problems, and they never came in vam In his preoccupa 
tion and endeanng oddities, as well as m the fervor and genuineness of his 
intellectual passion, he was to all of his associates a personification of the 
traditional ideal of the scholar 

Dnring the greater part of his service in the Department, Woods condneted 
two courses in Indian philosophy given m alternate years, a reading course 
in the original Pah texts for students of Indie philology, and a lecture course 
for the benefit of students of general philosophy His other courses were 
ordinarily in the history of philosophy, with a growing emphasis on Plato 
The foundation of his character, as ezibbifed in his teaching, was a function 
mg of accurate and voluminous scholarship amid the delicacies of feeling, — 
a transition among shades of thought, rather than a choice among its schematic 
divisions His lectures possessed a subtlety of texture at once rare and de- 
•hghtful He was at home in strange places and knew how to lead others 
there Indian philosophy acquued meaning without losing anything of its 
exotic flavor His courses on Plato were peculiarly smted to his genius When 
he dealt with early cosmologies, or with Indian, Egyptian and Greet ideas of 
immortality, the beliefs of vanished civilixatioss became the intellectnal ex 
pression of experiences in which his hearers shared He delighted m Plato’s 
blending of thought with feeling and imagination In Plato’s idea of the 
Good, with its emphasis on wholeness and inter connection, be found a norm 
which governed his taste, bis dealing with his feUo\vmeD, and his fundamental 
philosophy 

It IS inevitable that a man so extravagantly endowed should be imperfectly 
embodied in his published works The soil from which these sprang, their 
context of unused learning, their surrounding and sustaining m^um of ex 
penence and sensitive discernment, are perpetuated in what he gave during 
his life to his students and friends, and m the gratefni love which this giving 
inspired 

Seege Elisseefp 

James E Wabe 



PROFESSOR WOODS AND HIS LAST VISIT TO JAPAN 

Hideo Kishimoto 

ToKTO JurZAlAL V^ntSSTTC 

Professor James Haughton Woods amred in Japan on December 
fonrteenth, 1934 He had jnst retired from his chair at Harvard, but 
his visit to Japan vras not a mere sightseeing trip of a retired profe«sor 
He had a special purpose in mind, to which he had very probably de 
^ded to devote the rest of his life This was his long entertained denre 
to study the philosophy of TendaiS^^, a sect of Buddhism Besides 
his profound interest and scholarship in Oriental philosophy he had a 
personal xea-son to pursue this particular subject, a reason which was 
occasioned by affection for the late William S Bigelow Mr Bigelow, 
to whom Japan of the early Meiji era owes much, entertained an enthusi 
astic interest in the Tendai doctrine During his stay in Japan he often 
visited priests and scholars of this sect in an effort to grasp the mam 
concepts of the doctrine The conversations on such occasions he care 
fully recorded Naturally, he was warmly accepted by the Tendai fol- 
lowers According to Professor Woods, he was not only registered as a 
member of that sect, but was even given a certain higher ranling On 
his death bed, he spoke of the problem of the life after death to Professor 
Woods in connection with the Tendai doctrine and asked him some day 
to clarify the mysterious points of this philosophy And thus he left all 
the materials he had collected in the hands of Professor Woods Pro- 
fe««or Woods often told me how since then he had felt an almost spiritual 
obligation to complete the work of his late friend 

Professor Woods maintained that for the understanding of the thought 
of a foreign country the knowledge of that nation's language was essential 
He him'eU naturally wished to follow this out as far as possible in his 
study of Tendai, and in the autumn of 1933 he began to attend my course 
in the Japanese language at Harvard At first I must confe«s, I could 
not take it seriously, as it seemed hardly natural that an aged professor 
of seventy should be starting a new Far Eastern language I took it to 
be moral support of my new course and an expression of his affection 
But soon I was to find that this was not his only reason, for he always 
7 
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came to the class room better prepared in his lessons CTen than the regular 
students And thus he continued throughout the "whole year without 
missing more than two classes The picture of him, sitting in a student’s 
chair in my class room, is still vivid m my mind In this way he was 
preparing for his stndy of Tendai 

Before his arrival m Japan, I had consulted with Dr M Anesaki^S^I^ 
iEtp m regard to the arrangement for Professor Woods’ study in this 
country Dr Anesaki, who had been his friend since the Oriental Con 
gress of 1902 at Kiel in Germany, euggested obtaining the advice of Dr 
K Yabuki a dean of Taisho University and a 

distinguished Buddhistic scholar Dr Yahuki accordingly examined a 
copy of Mr Bigelow’s manuscript which had been sent to us When he had 
read it through, he felt that, in spite of the keenness of Mr Bigelow ani- 
the scholarship of the priest with whom he met, Mr Bigelow was sadly 
misled because of the difficulty of working through an interpreter It 
must have been a very difficrilt undertaking, for the priest understood so 
English, and the Japanese interpreter, with whom he worked, was entirely 
unfamiliar with philosophy, though otherwise a distinguished man The 
misuse and inaccurate employment of the technical terminology easily 
caused serious misunderstandings, which, once occurred, could not be 
corrected As a result of it, in the manuscript, Tendai was treated as if 
it were a mystery religion In particular the problem of the diaintegra 
tion of the soul was much discussed, but, although such a subject may 
well form some part of the Tendai doctnne, it can never be the central 
theme 

It IS a well known fact that Tendai is a sect founded by Cbih i 
(631 698) in China in the sixth century on the basis of the HokkekyS 
or Lotus Sutra and was introduced to Japan by SaichS 
(YG? 822) in the opening jears of the Heian (794 1191) penod 
Its comprehensive doctrine is usually regarded as the highest peak of the 
Yh'.lo.'Qjpb.y IS, vb •l vs%\vm 

and contains an elaborate religious philosophy, which entitles it to be 
regarded as one of the greatest systems of religious philosophy ever 
known nowever, because of the linguistic barriers, it has been left 
untouched by Western scholars, and apparently the time was not yet ripe 
for Mr Bigelow to comprehend the fidl features of it Dr Yahuki, how 
ever, thought that this manuscript could be utilized by Professor Woods 
as a conTcnient approach to the main ideas of Tendai, if ho should begin 
with its mjslical thoughts So it was also decided to obtain a scholar of 
Tendai mysticism as Professor Woods’ personal instructor 
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On the thirtj first of December, Professor and Sirs Woods, Dr Yabuki 
and I, after lunching at a restaurant on the square near IJeno Park 
hurried down to Asakusa It waa a cold winter day, but the busy 

streets were decorated with the fresh green leares of bamboos and pine 
trees to greet the new year which opened on the morrow Asakusa is 
now chiefly known as a popular amusement center, but originally it was 
the precincts of Sensoji a temple of the Tendai sect Sen^oji, 

which now is to he found behind the amusement center, is still the head- 
quarters of this sect in Eistern Japan Here, Dr Yabuki planned to 
introduce Professor Woods to the Per K Shimizudani 
a priest of Sensoji and a professor of Tendai mysticism at Taisho Uni- 
versity, who had agreed to be Professor Woods’ personal instructor 
We were first shown into the Kwannon Hall a bustling center 

of popular belief, to observe a symbolic rite being held specially for the 
coming new year After regular chanting and the scattering of flowers, 
a young monk took a demon mask, and holding it high in his hand began 
to run A second monk with whip in hand pursued him, constantly strik 
mg the floor to make frightemog sounds After they had run around 
the altar three tunes the rite was ended We were told later that this 
symbolized the chasing off of evd epirita before the new year Following 
this, in the drawing room of Dempoio the central hall of 

Sensoji, Professor Woods was introduced to Bishop Omori and the 
Eev S^mizudani, and it was agreed that instruction was to commence 
by the middle of Januaiy The Rev Shimirudani told me that both he 
and the Bishop regarded this a rare opportunity for the Tendai doctrine 
to be introduced correctly to the Occident He intended to exert his best 
efforts to aid Professor Woods, and he considered the prospects to be very 
bright But unfortunately this arrangement was never to be realized 
When the new year’s festivities were over. Dr Yabuki suggested that 
he might meet with Professor Woods to give him some introductory ideas 
on the Tendai philosophy before the Rev Shimizudani began his instruc 
tion, and Professor Woods enthusiastically accepted the proposal These 
meetings were held three successive tunes, on the ninth, tenth, and 
thirteenth of January, and lasted from the morning until about four 
o’clock in the afternoon In his room in the Tokyo Imperial Hotel Pro 
lessor Woods, Dr Yabuki and I sat around a single table Dr Yabuki 
spoke first, and I translated, while Dr Yabuki made corrections wherever 
the interpretation was not exact Then Professor Woods raised questions 
This triangular system worked very smoothly and successfully The 
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unique ideas in the Tendai philosophy -were never too difficult for Pro- 
fessor ■Woods to grasp His rich background in various philosophical 
systems and his deep knowledge of Indian Buddhism always enabled him 
to comprehend fully Once m a while, some Sanskrit words, which he 
had taught me in Harvard, helped us to convey the meaning to him and 
would make him beam with joy Proceedmg in this manner, I could 
see how Dr Yabuki^s immense knowledge was pouring into Professor 
Woods’ receptive mind Certainly this might have proved a great occasion 
for the occidental study of Buddhism 

Dr Yahuki began his lectures with the six schools of the Nara 
period (710 794), namely Husha Hoss6 Kegon 

Jojitsu Sanron Hesf, and Ritsu # Among these the idealism 

of the Hoss6 philosophy especially interested ProfessorWoods The Hoss5 
philosophy 18 based on the doctrine of Ynishikv (vt;napftmatrafd) 
To emphasize the value of emancipation, it explains this world as a mere 
illusion This illusory world is nothing but a product of subjective dis- 
tractions The process of the development of this illusion is minutely ex 
plained and is in a way like the emanation theory of Neo Platomsm The 
paramount entitj of this system, which corresponds to the One of Plotinus, 
IB called Arayashiki (Aloyatt^iiana) Since Arayashiki is 

the key to the whole system of the Yuishiki philosophy, various later 
theories and interpretations developed around it This Arayashiki was 
the particular point of interest for Professor Woods He asked Dr 
Yabuki to give minute explanations of these divergent theories, and 
asked such keen questions that Dr Yabuki was to continue his discussion 
of this subject longer than he had intended And as a matter of fact this 
unexpected hut welcome delay prevented Dr Yabuki from concluding 
hiB introductory instruction by the end of the third day as had been 
planned 

Bj the first tno days, however, we had already treated Nara Buddhism 
and had entered the Ileian Penod (794 1191), of which Tendai 
and Shingon are the two roam sects On the third daj, Dr labuki 
began by explaining Cbih I’s ditonological classification of the Buddhist 
canon, which was based on his philosophical interpretation of the Buddhist 
teachings and has been accepted as the orthodox classification until the 
recent rise of textual criticism In the afternoon, he dealt with the doc- 
trine of “Kai-c” in Tendai This doctrine js one of the central 
elements of Tendai philosophy "Kai” TH means to reveal and “c” "ft 
universal According (o comprehensive Tendai philosophj, all the diver- 
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the responsibility of collecting the ashes from the crematory case, -which 
13 regarded, by Japanese custom, as the last important service to the 
body of the dead. The ashes -were placed in a receptacle -which had been 
careiully selected, from among -varioua types oi btonie kettles iot -vise m 
the tea ceremony and which had been, inscnbed with his name. 

On January nineteenth, in order to express our last respects to and 
friendship for Professor 'Woods before his ashes would leave Japan, o 
Buddhist funeral was arranged at Asakusa. It was held in a hall of the 
very temple he had visited so happily but twenty days before. His pic- 
ture and his “ihai”fit)S^, a name tablet with his pothumous Buddhist 
name, were placed on the altar. Bishop Omori took the part of the pre- 
siding priest, and Eev Shimizudani was among the attending priests. 
Thus the funeral was conducted in full Tendai style, quietly and grace- , 
fully; chanting, gongs, incense, and elaborate symbolic rituals All 
through the service I felt how happy Professor Woods would have been 
could he have been present himself Besides his former friends, there 
were present about a dozen of the most distinguished Japanese Buddhist 
scholars, hlost of them had never met him, but they wished to express 
their deep sorrow for the foreign scholar who had died in their land m 
the midst of his study of Buddhism On the first anniversary of Pro- 
fessor Woods’ death it is planned to establish a monument to his memory 
at the Temple Mu on beautiful Lake Biiva, by the side of the 

tomb of Mr. Bigelow. 

As an American friend later -wrote me, if Professor Woods had known 
that be was destined to die abroad, he certainly would have chosen Japan. 
He loved Japan, as we Japanese loved him But the longed for chance 
of introducing Tendai philosophy to the Occident is gone Is it not our 
obligation to Professor Woods, as be felt it to be his duty to Mr. Bigelow, 
some day to accomplish this undertaking? 



rSYCnOLOQICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PERSECUTION 
OF THE CATHOLICS IN JAPAN IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
M Ahesiki 

lupotui, Acadcut of Scmce, Japan 
General Ohsenation, the NaUonal EeacUon 
Japan^s first contact "with Europe, winch had been opened by the 
amral of the Jeatut misstonanea in 15-15, came to an end a hundred 
years later by the strict ojpuJsion of not only missjonanes bat of practi 
cally all foreign merchants This consummation resulting in the 
nation’s seclusion u quite remarkable m contrast to the first welcome 
extended to the missionaries and merchants and the rapid extension of 
the missions in the lost half of the sixteenth century The influence 
of the missionary work backed by the attractions of the new culture 
was so tremendous in the eighties i e> thjrty jears after the arnral of 
Aaner, that the missionaries thought the Christianization of Japan to 
be a matter of years or decades 

Certainly quite sudden a turn was the edict of the Taiko * the die 

tator, ordering the missionaries to leave the country at once (1587) 
But the capricious tyrant was not persistent m his anti missionary 
policy Not only were the missionaries largely tolerated and new 
arrivals admitted, hut he even tried to secure service of missionaries 
and merchants for the sake of his ambitions towards the south seas 
Even when he crucified twenty six Eirishitans in 1597, it was rather 
an outburst of his anger imtated Iq' concomitant incentives than an exe 
cution of a definite policy His succestsor, leyasu, was more 

ift^nihv xn hijs 'Avit lA ‘^Ttb/th-cu nhjgxwij, -yiA hn? kxj^ifiy 

favoured European merchants and pilots even in being well aware of 
the intimate connections existing between them and the missionaries 

‘Title ■wbicli Tojotomi Hideyoslii 1536 1598) took in 1592 when 

he transferred hia post of prime minister to bis adopted son 

” A corruption of the Portuguese word CTrHfon here used to cover the Christian 
religion and its converts in Japan in the 16tb and 17th centuries 
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The real beginning of a period of persecution and suppression inaY be 
dated at 1614, when a great number of Kinshitans, both foreign and 
Japanese, were banished from the country or exiled to remote places in 
Japan The measures of interdiction carried out during the following 
decades by leyasu’s son and grandson, were almost necessary conse- 
quences of that event, which culminated in the entire suppression of 
Kinshitans 

Though the interdiction of Christianity had been started by an 
abrupt outbreak and oscillating in its measures in the beginning, one 
should not fail to discern in the progress of this policy a general back- 
ground of national reaction against the new religion and culture For 
comprehending the significance of this reaction one has to see that 
Francis Xavier and his fellows arrived m Japan when the nation was in 
the lowest ebb of her culture, in the last etage of a period of war and 
confusion lasting nearly two centuries, that the most hopeful time of 
the propaganda under the protection of Nohunaga coincided with 
the coming back of a rising tide under his dictatorial rule , and that the 
leign of the Taiko, K obunaga’s successor, heralded a xestoration of national 
prosperity and a renaissance of culture Thus the first welcome extended 
to Christian religion was most conspicuous on the parts of the people 
Imng in utmost miseries and of the local chiefs aiming at the aggrandise- 
ment of their feudal territories Though tiiere were also some sincere 
converts of real religious fervor, they were induced to conversion not less 
through their dissatisfaction with, or ignorance of, the native religions, 
than through the strong appeal of Christianity Thus the revival of 
the national spirit as if inspired hy vernal breeze and shower after a 
long period of dreary winter was manifested in all phases of the political 
and cultural life of the nation It requires a separate treatise to review 
the phases of the renaissance One of the most outstanding features 
in it was the national enthusiasm of hero worship centered upon the per- 
son of the Taiko, the military dictator who restored peace and prosperity 
m a fairly short period of less than twenty years, and this point has a 
direct bearing upon our present subject There was a general back 
ground of national renval but its effects upon Catholic missions would 
have leen manifested somewhat differently or been retarded in their 
acute outburst without his personal influence, especially his nrrogantpndo 
llanj Jnpnneee historians arc satisfied with saying that the Taiko’s 
roeasutes ngmnsl ChTistians was motivated by bis " palriotiim ” or 
nationalism Tins is too general an ob'scrvation to exhaust the circum- 
stances of the time, though not entirelj untrue On the other hand, the 
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missionarj reports necribe the sodden change of the Taiko’s nttitode simply 
to his caprice instigated by hia adulatory court physician This and 
similar allegations may be quite true as the occasions which incited the 
tyrant to take up his measures, even finally crucifying Christians But 
even the caprice of a tyrant would hardly move wholly without a more 
general background of motives, whether his temperamental character or 
the surrounding social atmosphere The missionary reports say also 
that the tyrant disliked Christianity because of his desire to be apotheo 
sized after his death and ascribes that ambition simply to his personal 
vanity This too may he quite true, but one would miss the point if one 
overlooked the popular enthusiasm for the achievements of the dictator 
corabmed with the revival of Shinto ideas, long prepared for and now 
finding an object of hero worship in hts person Sforeover the restora 
tion of national unity and prosperity and the growth of national pride 
quickened by the Taiko’s Korean eipedition (3592 9S) aroused anew the 
belief that Japan was the “Land of the Gods,” a Shinto belief dia 
metrically opposed to the Chnrtian conception of deity In fact his 
personal ambition was mainly n manifestation of this general current 
of the age 

Beside this a significant feature of the Taiko’s age was the rise of a new 
art movement, which was partly a revival of ancient art but very largely 
due to his personal inspiration and patronage Another was the begm 
rung of a revival of learning emanating from the Buddhist Zen monas 
teries, which was destined to rise higher m the following generations 
All this was made possible by the rertoration of unity and prosperity 
These new forces moved around the pivot of the Taiko's military 
and political achievements As the influence of the Cathohe propaganda 
got its hold by rushing into a depression in social confusion, the anti 
cyclone of national revival directed its counter-attack upon the imported 
culture andreligion Infact the personal magnetism of the Taikowasthe 
central figure in this reaction and revival, while his temperament as well 
as caprice played incidental but important parts m his whole career and 
in this general movement of the time A hero of dannjr acts as he was, 
his character much represented the ethos of the time which again was 
much moved by his personal in'^piration irnfortunately for Elirishitans, 
both of these forces worked against them 

Now we turn from this general remarL on the currents of the time to 
more specific observations on the p^chological factors working in the 
further development of the persecution and suppression 
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TJtc Pfii/cTioIopy of the iJiiIcra 

The most vital point in the viassitudcs of the fate of Kinshitan move- 
ment IS the ideology of the ruler, both of the central dictatorial and tho 
local feudal governments, that the vassals and also the people under 
his rule should follow his example even in religious matters This was 
the conception and motive that induced the Kinshitan Daimjos 
(feudal lords) such as Arima^By, Omuia::fett, TakajamaPulll, to 
force his people to conversion and to pereecute ohstmate Buddhists 
Thus it was quite natural that, when the tide turned and the perse- 
cution of Kirishitana was started, the rulers wanted their vassals first 
and then the people at large to give up the new faith Thus leyasu, the 
Taiko’s successor as dictator and founder of the strong Shogun govern- 
ment, only pursued the same course with more persistence and thorough- 
ness Slow but steady was every measure taken by him, m remarkable 
contrast to the audacity and impetuosity of his predecessor His joint 
rule with his son gradually consobdated the power of their family, 
the Tokugawas, and proceeded steadily on the policy of suppressing 
Kinshitans But the consideration of foreign trade had restrained 
them more or less from pushing the policy of interdiction to an extreme 
Then the coming of Butch and English merchants and pilots made 
easier the policy of suppressing Portuguese and Spanish trade together 
with the missionaries and their converts Thus the first fifteen years of 
the seventeenth century marked a period of steady tightening of the 
suppressive measures, cuIminatiDg in the great bamshment of Kirishitana 
m 1614 to be considered below 

When the third Tokugawa, the young lemitsu took the rein of 

government in 1623, the times had much changed, the power of the 
Tokugawa had firmly been established and there was almost no appre 
hension of a rival, the public finance was immensely strengthened and 
the young Shogun was released from financial cares, therefore made 
much less anxious about the profit of foreign trade , all the Kinshitan 
Tiaimyos and fheir chief vassals had apostatized through the pressure 
from above in tbe proceeding years, while the surviving Kinshitans, 
mostly common people, profess^ their faith only m secret All the 
circumstances suggested that the extermmation of Kinshitans was 
rather an easy task, and indeed the young dictator gave orders to his 
officials to proceed on the policy without scruple The orders were 
earned out more and more ngorously, though the steps were not so easy 
as had been thought at the outset, the consummation was a practically 
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total extermination of Ejn«hitans supported by the rigid exclusion of 
foreigner*, resulting in a complete seclusion of Japan from the ^rorld to 
last over tiro centanes 

This IS the story of lemitsu’a reign (1623 51) m outline, and the 
most noteirortby point in it is the personal temperament of the mler 
playing a determining part in this great turn of national history, perhaps 
more than in the case of the Taiko 

The ofBoial historians of the Tokogawa tell us that lemitsu -was a very 
ui«e ruler This is perhaps partially true in the sense that he was 
qmcL in perception and acute m intelligence, as to be seen in the 
episodes adduced to illustrate the point But the«e stones betray clearly 
that he was sensitire and temperamental, subject to impetus and imta 
tion This IS confirmed al«o by a nu<»ionaiy report It says when in 
1623, i e in the first year of his rule, two Padres (Fathers) were arrested 
in Edofl^, the capital, together with a number of followers, the young 
de«pot rebuked the officials m Tebemenl anger and said 

1 ehall be tarpnseJ not eo much to being inforaed that the whole eonntr7 ba$ 
aruea is rebeUton as by bearing that two Satfrtn (Padxea) hare been diecorered 
in \edo Sid not the city Commueionm tell me that there was no tingle 
SinshitAn m the cityf What is the matter nowt 1 cannot depend upon my 
officials Two Padres they say but probably morel Any and ereryone dis 
eorered henattee ehall be burnt alire* 

This may be a story spread out among the citizens m the midst of excite* 
ment, leaking out of the court circles Anyhow the story serres as an 
illustration of the temperamental nature of the ruler m which anger 
and pride were combined The order giren was at once executed m 
the burning alire of the fifty arrested, and from that time almost all of 
the foreign missionaries and their Japane'C Irmans (Brothers) were 
executed in the same way 

One can well imagine how a young despot, self-conceited of his own 
ability and keen of the power held by heritage from his " dinne " grand 
father and father, was eager, perhaps almost morbidly eager, to suppress 
and exterminate anything and ereryttimg ceii«dmg his high caatmaad 
In his idea there ought not to exist anything obstructing his will He 
dismissed the staunch tutors left by his grandfather, he intimidated 
powerful Daimyos and dared to deprive them of their feudal territories 
If there remained any intractable force under his rule, that was the 
insidious Hirishitan faith, which captivated mysteriously the peoples’ 

>P^g£s Hittotre de ta rclipton car^Iieiine au Japon p 545 
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mind, and certainly ^vas working treacherouslj to betraj him to tlie 
foreigners The point that irritated him quite acutclj was that the 
obstinate Kirisbilans \scrc composed of the Wave men”* (Konm 
tHA) and common people, while the feudal lords and higher vassals 
had apostatized It must have been quite inconceivable to him how 
these people without power and wealth could resist the ruler’s will, 
unle'ss thej were mysteriously seduced and supported bj a foreign 
power Seen in this light thej were eiidentlj traitors who de'crvcd 
utmost punishment This was the idea conceived bj the haughtj die 
tator, and shared more or Ic^s by all his odicinls and administrators 
Thus there was nothing strange in the almost morbid sensitiveness 
about the Kxrishitans on the part of the governing class, and the course 
of events seemed to the rulers to confirm their fixed ideas and to make 
them more nervous For the number of the arrested and executed 
never decreased during the following ten jenrs, not onl^ m the west, the 
former stronghold of the missions, but in the remote north-ca«t too 
This melted the government to tighten the grips and to undertake 
harsh measures, which became so provocative and unbearable that the 
famous Shimabara insurrection broke out towards the end o! 1637 
It was a final outburst of the people living in extreme distress and 
instigated not merely by religious motive but by economic and political 
motives too Though not all the insurgents were Ehrishitans, the leader 
ship was m the hands of a few bigots who cherished apocalyptic beliefs, 
and the government regarded the insurrection as simply due to Kinshitan 
belief One can imagine how the irritable Shogun was infuriated and 
impatiently pressed its subjugation When the Government forces 
repeatedly had been defeated and the insurgents stubbornly stood a siege 
of nearly three months, his fury knew no limit, he ordered to murder 
all the insurgents when the saege was finally reduced 

This event was condusive evidence to the eyes of the ruler that the 
Kinshitans were traitors and in order to complete their suppression 
rigorous measures to shut out all foreign intercourse were deemed 
necessary Certainly there was m this course of events much influence 
of the general trends of the times, yet it remains quite a question whether 
the final seclusion would have come without the personal interference 

•I e the knights deprived of feudal fiefs therefore mostly malconteDt The 
Tokugavra rulers were nervous of the wave men and the suspicion of their 
political plots had much to do with the same auspicion directed against Kirishitans 
in general 
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of the temperamental niler* Anyway it is of great importance and 
interest to see the leading part taken by lemitsn m the snpprea'sion of 
Kinshitans, if not so ranch in tnming the current of times as in monld- 
ing the Tigorons and even croel methods m carrymg out the policv of 
interdiction This point hrmgs ns to another observation on the pg- 
chology of the admizustrators 

The Psychology of the Persecutors 
In nearly every case of persecution we see a reciprocal straining of 
antagoniang attitudes between the persecutors and the persecuted, 
hich IS well illustrated in the present ca«fi As hinted at above, the 
Great Banishment ” of 1614 marked the beginning of a veritabJe reign 
E persecution But in fact the administrators believed that the haniab 
lent had accomplished practically the whole task of suppre sion, as may 
seen by the fact that in the following two years, there were rather 
few arrests and eiecutions • But the years following the great bam«h 
ment were a period of smuggling, more than twenty mi'eionancs, foreign 
and Japanese, entered dandestinely daring 1615 161C Organued 
smuggling amounted to about six cases up to 3623, and those who sue* 
ceeded in it amounted at least to twenty-one • 

At first the administrators of Nagasaki had been unaware of 
it, and their surprise was great when they sensed it and succeeded in 
arresting two out of seven smugglers A temporary satisfaction waa 
broken bv disappointing shock, which was replaced by irritation, anger, 
and hatred, oil this was intensified by the rebuke from the higher 
authorities and was followed by the determination to execute the sup 
pressiTO measures more vigorously This was the psychological situation 
into which the administrators of the persecution were dragged, some of 
them not quite willinglv but perhaps many readily di«po^ to seventy 
The result was the inauguration or further enforcing of vanons meas 
Dies and methods of persecution such as the search from door to door, 
the requirement of passport, the prizes given to informer*, the organua 

• Even *fter an almost comrfete ebottinR out of foreiinirrs he was to teen aad 
rervou* about KlrSshltaR* that be pewnal)/ atienJftI the eiaminallon of the 
arrested KirlsbiUh* taentj-one time* in the eourse of three years 1013-16 

• 13 martyr* in 16J5 and 12 Id I6J0 then a in^dual Intrease ciilmirjitirs In 

the “Grand Martyrdom of 1C22 " Fee Ceneoerfanee pp 3t-|6 

• Foar of these were arrested at entven arrival but other* *orV.ed rlaadestioely 
for vrar* the lorjest beln;; twenty year* After J6S2 there were a eerie* of 
•moppllo^ but most of these ladivldval* were arrested *000 after arrleal 
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tion oi scctei service by apostates, the lavr of “ solidaritj * the method 
of inquisition by forcing all people to trample upon the sacred images 
All these were executed more and more severely nod extensively in 
reaction to the obstinate attempts at smuggling and concealing on the 
part of the persecuted A climax was the Grand Martyrdom of 1622, 
when twenty five were burnt alive and thirty beheaded on the execution 
ground * of Nagasaki Besides suly were similarly executed about the 
same time in and near Nagasaki 

Now we have to consider the persons who were responsible for the 
prosecution of these measures Under the Tokugawa rule, each feudal 
territory was administered by its government or lord , but the policy of 
suppressing Kirishitans was regarded as an important national policy, 
and orders were given from the Shogun’s government m Edo Yet 
since Nagasaki was the centre of foreign trade as well ns of Kinshitan 
missions, its Governor (Bugyo i^^T, or Commissioner) appointed by 
the Shogun himself played the most important role Though every 
measure was ostensibly ordered by the central government, the Governor 
of Nagasaki frequently took the miliative, not only his examples were 
followed by the feudal states but he was almost a supervisor over them, 
particularly in the island of KyOshu, where Kiri«bitans were most 
numerous He was assisted by Balkans Deputy Commissioners, 
appointed from among the infiuential citizens of Nagasaki Under this 
institution, the governor changed from time to time, while some of the 
Balkans stayed m office for a long period even becoming almost beredi 
tary Thus the Daikau often played a more important part than the 
Governor, and the worst for the persecuted was a Balkan who had once 
been their fellow in faith, even though nominally, and deserted his 
confession 

We shall return helow to the case of a persecuting Balkan who was an 
apostate, but here we have to consider the situation m which the Governor 
was put and his psychological reactions "When the third Shogun came 
to rule., as described above., the Grand Martyrdom had taketL plana. e.u.d 
Nagasaki seemed to have been largely relie^d, while the young Shogun 
was pressing for rigorous measures in his own city and in the north 

’ The Bohdarity of a group of neighbouriDg households five to ten in number 
held responsible collectively for the existence of a Kinshitan or hiding of a 
refugee and so on 

•Tateyama near the present railway station hence called Holy Hill by 
Christians The executed were foreign and Japanese Padres Japanese Innans 
and their hosts 
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east On the other hand irhen the report of the Grand Martyrdom 
reached Manila, the excited Orders planned more organized smuggling, 
and indeed a group of nine missionaries succeeded ■while twenty four 
failed on account of a ship ■wreck The Shogun’s rebuke and the Gov 
etnor’s irritation need not he descnbed, the outcome was the appoint 
ment of a ne^w Governor (1626) and the further prosecution of severe 
measures The Governor and the Datkans had to work between the 
enraged Shogun and the obstinate Kinshitans Put under these cir 
cumstances no ordinaiy mortal could xestram his anger and hatred 
towards the persecuted, however humane they be in other respects. One 
instance may suffice for illustrating the case torture in the boijjng 
sulphuric waters in the crater of the Unzen volcano inaugurated 
^by the new Governor, Mizuno Kawachi “ When this cruel torture 
■was found not to serve the purpose of publicity, the old method of bum 
mg alive was resumed The idea in administering punishment was to 
show the pain to other people to intimidate them, and it ivas at the 
same time an expression of the persecutors’ anger 

More noteworthy than the cruel measures which were partially an 
expression of hatred, is perhaps the use of more insidious and treacherous 
methods These were mainly administered by the Daikan Heizo who 
served under several governors as the chief executor of the persecuting 
policies during nearlj twenty years (1610? 3630) Being himself an 
apostate and having been mburaane enough to abuse his mother and 
brothers, he showed no scruple in prosecuting his former comrades in 
faith Just as he was found to be a very useful tool of the Governor, 
so he secured the service of his fellows in desertion of faith Though ve 
cannot ascertain which and how much of the treacherous methods were 
due to hzs initiative it can be seen that he and his satellites were 
responsible for the most relcntle’ss execution of the treacherous and 
cruel methods Secret infonoation betrsjaJ seduction, and lotimida 
tion, were encouraged, and in fact the tracing and discovery of tlie 
smugglers and their hosts were more and more efficiently done We can 
magiue how he and hie eatelbtes fcU ^cat satisfaction and delight m 
nil this Perhaps many detective stones could have been told by them 

Even apart from the function of persecuting Kinshitans the Governor 

•The terrible reipi of this torture laeted oniy three months in ICN though 
there were «ome coeual recurrences in the followinj* rears 

»* Ills name was *Ju}etaugu Hen tnown as Fefro in the nisiionarx 

records. 
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and Dail.an of Nagasaki -were in a position easily tending to corruption. 
They administered under supervision of tiie central government, but 
since foreign trade and Kinshitan affairs were entirely special matters, 
they monopolized the role of special experts, and could easily abuse 
their officii power The Balkan, bemg appointed from among influential 
citizens, carried on his own private business side by side with his official 
duties In fact the Heizoa were Daikan. and shipowners for two genera- 
tions, and the last fate of the family was the confiscation of all its 
properties as a penalty for irregular business and neglect of official 
duties Similarly was the governor exposed to self degradation 
ITneme the Governor in 1629 32, not only augmented the cruel 

measures inaugurated m the stormy years since 1622, but indulged 
himself m private profiteering and flagrant irregularities in pnvat^ 
life He was consequently condemned to death along with his son 
These instances are cited here m order to show what easy victims 
of temptation were these administrators and how a mentality of self- 
indulgence, greed, and wantonness was mutually associated with hatred 
and cruelty towards the persecuted Not every governor or daikan was 
vicious by nature, not a devilish being as recorded in the missionary 
records , yet as the functionaries taking charge of the persecnting prose- 
cution, these officials were naturally induced to look at the persecuted 
with vindictive eyes 'When the authorities sensed smuggling but could 
not discover it when those smuggled in were concealed by fellow Kinshi- 
tans who managed to transfer them from place to place in evading the 
search, or when the arrested stubbornly resisted temptation or intimi- 
dation for forcing their apostasy, the authorities could hardly restrain 
themselves from hating them This hatred combined with other motives 
due to heaurocratic prejudices induced the persecutors to adopt more and 
more harsh methods of torture But when the poor Kinshitans had 
endured almost miraculously these tortures, the persecutors felt them- 
Bclres defied or were amazed at and puzzled by the mysterious nature of 
tiui ’Kirisb.'.tax!. tb.w, Wik ’.va’Ac th* 

become more cruel This can be seen from the couree of events leading 
from the Great Banishment to the Grand 'MartiTdom and finally to tlie 
whole massacre of nearly fort^ thou«nnd insurgents, — a history of a 
quarter of a centurv from 1614 to 1C38 Many cpisotles told in the 

“ Th» flrit IleliA dW (n*«n« In 1C30 tl\e •wvn I via» fcenttnwd lo dratU In 1C32 

'*ni« name TaVpiiaka nic atory of Mnrfa 

M»p Islrne (rACfs pp f04 7) prolnM} ■> rrplifA of a itinnar ancient Roman 
•torjr, liut •onipthlng »lmllar took platr not *c!J nn under Unctne a mdralnUtratlon 
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mi'^ioBary reports and the official and private documents of the time 
may be adduced to illustrate various points m this psychological proces" 
We caimot here enter into details, but let us get a general vieiv of the 
changes in the methods of execution In the early stage of the per«ecu 
tion the execution aimed at exterminating the followers of the ^'^enl 
religion ” The first great mar^rdom of 159~ was executed by cruci- 
fixion intended as a spiteful demonstration, and this was follow^ by a 
few casual repetition® But when it had been realized that Eiri'hitans 
glorified the crucified, it was never repeated by the Tokugawa adminis 
trator®, except in a few local ca®es They denied various torture*, al®© 
bodily mutalation, and the final end was mostly capital pumshment 
Burning alive was practiced sporadically in iho«e year®, but it became an 
almo«t regular puiu®hment for grave ca«es after the Grand Martyrdom 
of 1622 Nearly all mi ®ionaries and Japanese brothers were executed 
in that cruel way, be«ide ®ome leading converts and their wives TIio«e 
who were burnt alive amounted to about 360 m the years 1622-33, which 
may he called a reign of ordeal by fire, with an mterval, chiefly tlie years 
1627 8, of tortures in the crater of Unzen But this cruelty came to an 
end when it was replaced by the “Hanging in the pit” {ana tsuruski) 
jSCfii This change was carried out at one stroke in July, 1633 It 
was a result of the discovery that burmog ahve «erved not the purposes 
of extermination, because it fanii«hed an opportunity for the executed to 
glorify their martyrdom, as we shall show below This new method 
consisted in the burying of the body at the bottom of a pit so that only 
the head protruded Such a miserable display of a head was too 
undignified to permit of an exalted sermon on the part either of the 
tortured or of the onlooker® Moreover, left thus in a pit for daj^ and 
nights, in «ome ca«es for six or seven, the tortured per®on either suc- 
eombed to hunger and uuserv, or finally apo tatized In fact the fir®t 
apostate Padre, Christovan Ferreira, was won over to the persecutor 
through this torture, a great triumph for the governor 

TA/ of the Perseovird 

Lastly some obscrralions on the mental conditions and attitude of the 
persecuted 

»• In the imaginary drawing* o( the feene made in Europe In the 18tb century, 
the *cene Is a picture o( the esecnled banged down with the feet faitened on 
the top of a pole and the head downward*— eimpJr * diilortlon induced by the 
name hanging There were 43 executed in the pit in the laat fire month* of 
1633, 14 in 1631 and 26 In 1637 all were mmlonarie* and tertUrSes 
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An “ Admonition to llnTtyrdom ** (in Japanese) probably composed 
in 1614, says that persecution of Kirishitans is an ordeal sent by Deus 
to distinguish the strong in faith from the weak and therebj to confer 
glories in heaven upon the strong This was, of course, a general teach- 
ing of the Church but the pious Kirishitans of the time found a vivid 
confirmation of this teaching m their actual experiences In fact a large 
majority of the Kirishitans counting half a million apostatized because 
of the persecution, while the number of martyrs amounted to less than 
one percent But even this was a credit to their fidelity while proving 
to be the source of great annoyance to the persecutors 

In the face of imminent persecution the task of the missionaries and 
leaders was naturally to prevent the apostasy of the weak The stones 
of the Lord’s passions, of the ancient martyrs, the description of the 
glories in “ Paraiso ” m contrast to the miseries in “ Inferno ” were^ 
recited anew and commented upon Special emphasis was laid upon 
the endless tortures in Inferno and admonition was given that those 
who would not endure mere temporary tortures in perscution should be 
prepared for future ones lasting forever Various pretences for yielding 
were strongly rebuked, such as — In exile one could not secure the 
blessmg of the eacraments, therefore better to stay in safety through a 
deceiving declaration of apostasy, the persecution is a passing cyclone, 
stay in closed doors until it passes, instead of exposing oneself to it 
These and other pretexts were certainly current among the weaker, and 
the painstaking care of the leaders was not only to refute these, but to 
prevent contamination of a mental attitude of that kind 

A side view can be obtained in the coming into vogue of two new 
words, probably during the persecution in Miyako in. 1614, when many 
apostatized One was literally to tumble down, for apos- 

tatizmg, and the other " iaclit agaru ” S , to rise up, for revok- 

ing apostasy A tragi comic scene was shown m the streets of Miyako, 
where the bodies of the arrested Kirishitans wrapped in straw bags 
were rolled horizontally on the streets in a long senes, pushed by the 
Tiirecl outcasts, who together with the superintending policemen repeated 
the cry of “ korobe, horote^ (imperative of korobu) Certainly the 
word originated among the Kirishitans, being first used in the pre 

This IS one of the few Kinsbitaa writings m original Japanese and was 
followed by another “ Manual of Martyrdom ’ which indicates a heavier pressure 
of persecution See Proceeding$ of the Imperial Academy (1931) Vol VII, 
No 8 p 291 293 

** Several writings of these kinds, some translation and some original, had 
been circulated even in the pre pereecntion days 
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cflutjonury fldmonitjon sol to dfMrt tha iaitb (lorohu na), and then 
Biloptad br the persecutors and risualired in the roIJing, the Japanese 
word /or rolling being **lorohasu" which may also mean to cause to 
/all down A% for the counterpart "/ucAi-agaru,” one can imagine how 
much this verb m the imperative (iaeki-aijare) wa« used bj the strong 
in remonstrating with the weak ones, in the pn«on houses, in the homes, 
and perhaps in the slrceU too 

Thu persecuting prosecution was not only a fight between the per- 
secutors and the persecuted, it al*o stirred up combat between the 
stronger and the weaker among the per«eculcd, between Uie martvrs to- 
be and the apostate* As the persecution proceeded in lU soTerit\, the 
combat became proportionallv rehement, cpecially when the apostates 
were n*ed b} the government as the toots of the suppressive measures, as 
cited above in the case of UejrS, the Dajkan of Nagasaki The apostate 
persecutor, making use of his knowledge of and former connection with 
the faithful Kiri^ilan*. proceedeil to the search and pro'ccuhon with 
most shrewd and felcnUc*s measures This was enhanced by the apos 
tate’s eagerness to prove the sincerity of his apostasy and aJeo to demea 
strate his uscfulnw before the eyes of higher authorities The same 
was the cn<e with the apostate Dairoso as well as the satellites of lower 
rank The apostates and the martyrs to-be reciprocited their bitter 
enmity Indeed devjlish was the combat between the “obstinate fools" 
and the “ servants of devils," between the “ traitors to the country " and 
the "damned fellows of Xnferno" 

In this connection we might mention another instance of an apostate 
who hecame a prominent figure in the persecution He was Chiistovnn 
Terreira S J , who had declared apostasy under the torture m the pit 
in 1633, and thence Berved the governor under the title of "Detective 
Inspector" (He nkaslu 0191) of Kinshitan*, taking charge of an 
inquisition against foreign missionaries ** Both missionary report and 
Japanese legend make him responsible for the initiation of the method 
of inquisition by forcing the examined to trample upon the sacred 
images 

A more direct way of preventing the falling off of the comrades in 
faith was tightening the solidant} in the family and community life 
more especially in the fratermty o^anization Confraternities with 
various aims had been organized during previous years, such as the 

*' Pacts pp. 873-41 He examined in 1642 Antomo Rutiiao {1578 1643) and 
lu9 party were arrested whea smaggled in Ferreiras end rs unknown bat 
possibly true is the story that he later revoked apostasy and was executed 
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Confraternity for Misencordm (chanty) or one for the Adoration of the 
Holy Virgin Now when persecution become imminent and every faith- 
ful had to prepare himself for martyTdom, those organizations were 
automatically transformed into ones for mutual encouragement and 
vigilance, new ones were organized for adoration of martyrs and martyr 
dom , they all served for mutual aid in distress and for concerted action 
m concealing and transferring the missionaries under search and pursuit 
All this organized in subterfuge was constantly the source of great shock 
to the persecutors, but it worked, at least for a while, to give the per- 
secuted not only great consolation m the struggle but assurance of their 
final triumph as taught by the Church 

The solidarity in faith and for mutual aid continued to work in ono 
way or another, even when Kinshitan communities were dispersed and 
communication between the wandering missionaries and their flocks was * 
cut off When Kinshitans were gradually exterminated or driven from 
towns, they took refuge in TiUnges among mountains, when decent 
abodes were too rigorously searched, the persecuted mingled with the 
outcasts and lepers, while some took refuge finally m the mines as 
miners Yet there is no trace of any who left the country voluntarily for 
the purpose of escaping persecution 

Passing by other details of solidarity, it is interesting to note that 
these measures of passive resistance were occasionally supplemented by 
more active, even aggressive, demoostration of faith The first instance 
was the great processions held in Nagasaki When early in the Spring 
of 1614, the exiles from central Japan were gradually being concentrated 
in Nagasaki for embarkation, the bigoted Franciscans started a pro 
cession ostensibly preparing themselves for martyrdom in the coming 
Easter days The Dominicans and the Augustmians voluntarily followed 
the example, the Jesuits only reluctantly in the last stage For nearly 
two months the streets of Nagasaki were flooded with these processions 
Not only did these fail to produce an impression upon the determined 
authorities but the fever was destined to e^aust itself It proved to be 
a mere cyclone and after its passing there was left no other means than 
passive resistance 

The second demonstration was the challenging public propaganda 
undertaken by a Dominican and an Augustinian in the territory of 
Omura where the apostate Lord was persecuting in 1616 Their 

idea was to provoke the apostate and to die themselves a martyr death, 
being fully aware that the apostate would never heed them When they 

”]Savarette and Hernando see pA6i:8 p 3C5 
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li-il fXfcutf^l an 1 tiiMr ror| aunV into tin- tfi, the rxritM mem- 
lwr< rf thfir ( cnfrat'Tintjr* tou' i » ot tr^ltam thrir** ltc< from itftrtm" 
an orTrari**^! »/-arch for t!ie Tnartm* in the dr-pthi The f^nreh 

rear}/ hilf a trir re^jhin^ in the df««>Tcrr of one of <?ie corp*e«, 
*lii h rim'll to *nl ndom! Ir the pjo«« Jt ji fjujJo 

rmurValV that the»e nilhc demonstration^ of the nlontion of 

martYTt were rot interfrrr«l with It the authontif*, though the chief 
leY fer was I umt alite with oMiera two xeara Inter 

Tf e tfjirt! Was on fl e/irri'ton of the (»*ran I Uflrtrnfom of IT-’.* The 
proot'si on of ffti fiTe mnr*Tf* to the execution ground wns jnnOe n 
tent’ll le der on«*ration though intoluntanlT tn the onlmnry »en«e, the 
If l^ra IiftM the crueifse* in their han Is (Hnners c\en in dtr* I-ofon.) 
and ^he^ $\i g eren white being fastened to the po!e« The clilcf leader, 

inola. preacheil on the pole m farewell and enrooragenienl to the on 
looV(r'. who aurrounde*! the execution ground l>e)ond the html'oo 
feniT, anl thr«e rung m untso‘i witli the marttm. XIost of them held 
Tpstnei in tfieir hands, and many women among tliem wore white 
reds orer their heads IVrhaps there w<*re too manr m this rpontaneous 
demonstration for the authorities to interrene At any rate there li no 
rreon! that any of tho«e rjiontaneoua slemonstratora were tractnl or 
arrested 

This was rot the first such demonstration, and afferwnrd there were 
screral aimihr one- Here wp may mention, the martvrdom of Jeronyino 
de \ngetis, S J , who was burnt nlirc in 1-do in 1C23 with fiftv of lus 
fellows CaiTietl on hor*ebicV around in the stretls, he gnve sermons 
m a loud TOiee which did not rea<e until hi« expiration in smoke and 
flame It js sud that one of tin onlookers pcnetrateil into the ground 
and declareil his contersion Similar rcenes, though much less eon 
spicuous took place on manv occn«ions of execution b\ burning alive 
until IC33, whin it was displacesl Ir torture m the pit, os described 
nl)ove 

HowcTcr, all thc«e demonstrations were of no avail m changing the 
situation and there was left no other choice than passive resistance on 
the part of the persecuted In tlie course of time, under the reign of 
seclusion, even the attitude of pa« mtv was weakened to that of subter 
{uge, just as the zeal of the persecutors too degenerated to mere repcti 
tion of formal inquisition ns a routine The final result was the survival 
of degenerated Kirishitnns in sulterfoge mo^tl} near Nagasaki, and 
their discovery by the newly arrived French missionnncs in 18G5, after 
the re-opening of Japan to foreign intercourse 
3 
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S K Beltaikati, M A , Ph D (Habvabd) 

“RttWATHtH HlNDtr ■UrUTEBSITT, Benabes (Inuxa) 

Arguinent by example, or an inference from the particular to thf* 
particular, la generallj admitted to have been the original and true typ 
of inference The man on the street, in fact, knoivs no other mor 
effective method of debate The particular analogous instance adduce* 
in proof gets its validity of course from'the univeTBal proposition •wbic’ 
it implies, and ivhich m Sanskrit is designated tbe vyaph, and upon th 
degree of infallibility attainable by tbe vyaph depends naturally tbe 
distinction between accurate “ induction ” and mere analogy ” It is 
therefore no wonder if we find that drstinias or illustrative examples ' 
play a very important rdle in Sansknt philosophical writing, and tbe 
frequency and the range of the drjianlos used can often be taken to 
indicate the stage of philosophical evolution reached by a particular work 
or author, while if different portions of the same work show any very 
outstanding variation m this respect, that can be, cetens panhns, 
regarded as pointing to possible chronological strata within that work 
In the following paper, intended as a tribute of reverence and affection 
to the memory of Professor James Haughton Woods to whom I owe 
more than words can express, it is proposed to examine critically, from 
the above point of view, the drsfantas occurring in the Brahmasulras, 
comTaQuly altrvbutei tn tha tKi.thftr&h.\p ot ■Bsjiusa-T4:s:4. 

The Brahmasulras, in the form in which they have been preserved in 
the oldest extant BhOsya^ or comment on them — that of Sankaba — con 
tains exactly 555 sutras or sphoTisms, distributed into four chapters of 
four padas or quarters each Tlie distribution of the dr^fStiias in the 
whole work is shown in the following table — 

*In specific cftiM they take the form of fables, parables and dlAjrdyilds or 
legendary alorlea 
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Chapter I 

Ko.of Sfitrai 

Ko.of /J.fTfJ'ifoa 

Quarter i 

31 

1 

Quarter u 

32 

1 

Quarter lu 

43 

0 

Quarter it 

2S 

3 




Total 

134 

5 

Chapter 11 

Quarter i 

3 : 

10 

Quarter it 

45 

9* 

Quarter \i\ 

53 

13* 

Quarter ir 

22 

3 




Total 

157 

35 


Chapter III 


Quarter i 

27 

3 

Quarter is 

41 

30 

Quarter iis 

CO 

21 

Quarter ir 

62 

7 

Total 

ISC 

4! 

Chapter IV 



Quarter i 

19 

0 

Quarter u 

21 

0 

Quarter iis 

1C 

0 

Quarter it 

22 

4 

Total 

78 

4 

Grand Total 

655 

ii 


Thc«c 8S d/i/Jn/oi are furm«hed br 79 out of the 655 Sutra's. It must, 
howeTcr, be pointed oat that no le»« than !• of the abore dr^fSntas * 


* SOlro* 3 »ad 7 contain t<ra drffjatat r«eh. 

* E&tra 43 contain* two drffSaia* 

* S&tra SO contain* tour dfffJnta§ 

•SamelT.n i «,». 13 33, II H IS. II lii 7,55,11 it I, til I 19,50,24, 
nr H 29’ III iii 15. 30, 39, 37, and III It S. It 1* rather ttrange that they 
ahouid a]} come Irow the Sad and the 3rd chapter* only 
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are vague, being expressed by ivords like “ as in the world, as is 
seen,” or “ as elsewhere,*’ thus leaving only 68 speafic illustrations, 
SIT of which occur twice,® and one seven times ^ This gives 56 drstanias 
for 555 sutras, or about one original drstanta for every ten sutras In 
fairness, however, it must be pointed out that there are 17 cases where 
the sutra specifically mentions one drstanta and hints at others with the 
word ^ddi, “ and others ” ® The commentators do not always fill them 
out in the same way ® Looking to these facts it cannot be said that the 
Brdkmasutras indulge in anything like superabundance of drstanias, 
which IS rather surprising when we remember that not only the several 
Upamshad texts but even the latter day Vedanta works like the 
Pancadas\ consist of little beyond a minute elaboration of just a few 
drsfanias 

A much greater surprise, however, awaits us if we consider the distri- 
bution of these drstanias between the different parts of the work, and 
when I began this investigation I had no idea that its results would 
afford a most welcome corroboration of certam conclusions about the 
chronological stratification of the Brafcmasutros that I had worked out, 
on quite independent grounds, in my Basu Malhl Lectures on Vedanta 
PhUosophij, Part I, Lecture V, pages 142-144 For facility of reference, 
1 state these conclusions m a categorical manner The present text of 
the BrahmasOitras falls into three well-defined strata (i) Their original 
nucleus was the Ohandogi/a BrahmasUlra of Jaimini which attempted to 
remove all inconsistencies or apparent self-contradictions of the several 
Vedanta texts comprised withm the Chandogga^Upanisad There proba- 
bly existed analogous Brahmasutras for other TJpam^ads like the 
Brhadaranyala , and the Bhagaiadgita reference in the plural (Chapter 
XIII, ver«e 4) is to these diverse Brahmasutras (u) In the second 
stage attempt was made to harmonize the teacliings of these diverse 

• Namely, upalatdA* (II lu 37 and III in 64), afman (11 i 23 and II li 7), 
Tidht (III ill 6 and III It 47), ombu (II n 3 and 19), i?rapna =aa 7 idhjfa {II 
1] SO and IV ir IS], and = iflro <I{ i 24 and 17 u 3) 

^Namely, prakiia (III n 16 34, II m. 40, III il 25, III ii 28) = pradlpa 
(IV It IS) =;volu (II in 48) 

•Namely, almfldi (II I 23) , cak^ridt (II It 10),jyo«rad» (II m 48),lrnadi 
(II IL5>, daialttaradi (II III 43) derdd* (II { 25), parot-arfyastcddi (III lu 
7),pun«icddt (II ill 3I),rrtiiLaiddt (thriee H iii 46,III,jl 25, and III 11 34), 
pranidi (II I 20), madbtildi (I Iv 10), montrddi (III hi 60), rtdAyfld* (III 
Ir 47) eOryatradi (III (I JR), and #c«pn«d( (H i| 29) 

•Another amaU point to be noted U that the word ‘cot, which expreaaes the 
drffanta in CO •Qtr&i, probably dort not do *o in one case III il 14 
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BraAna^tj^n ? and build up Trith the help of the «rjr'k«, a consi tent 
^ edanta philosophy acceptahh to all schooK Th<. citations from othex 
Upani-Jiadv. thi ruferen<y to tht <nrf« and to earlier authoritu br 
name, a al-^ tbt combatting of ‘ mi^inttrpretations” belong 

to this taf^ (ill) In thi third ‘Stratum (which i« practicallv the pre<snt 
t«.it lumu a few Ttrv late addition ) atUmpN wire mad to defend the 
^ edanta philorophv ngair t attacks from without and even to carrv the 
battle into tht domain of the^ opposing * htterodoi^ 'chooK Of the 
total nuniK r of oo sutra. according to niv calculation 151 belong to 
th«. fir't «tmtuni SS*? to the second, and 166 to tht third including 
within this lut «onje 3*»Ttrr lat«. additiODN, 

Th' following fact would <eein to affonl a wtlcome confirmation of 
the above conclu'ion'u Tht fir-t diapler of the BmAnost lru< of I"! 
entns give onl\ 5 dref Intw (i e 3 ) , and 3 of thf-c ngam occur 

in the fourth quart r, th«, fir-t half of whiA combat", cvrtam 
‘ nil interprvtation * whiU th<. latter half i of th nature of a juruwfa 
or «npphnient where o<xur Un. wvH known controvcr.ial sutras oppcsiug 
the news of X'sjiiR.iTiin ImnoMi ani K.imkrt'M 
The second chapter of 15" utra. givi 35 (i e 2 ’»*oe') dr^flifw 
It contain^ tht w\U known vrirti and tirlo fvidjs wh rt the author 
wage deftn ire and off n«ive warfare again t *‘hct rodox* «rvtcm* of 
philo.oph\ and al o di^tuvsc^ th». nature of thi individual « If (fr(i"i 
;MdIrMo ntccona II m 16-55) Is it not cunou that juH the""C por- 
tions (which belong to the third stratum) should account for almost all 
the aboTv drsflnfos? rrofessor Jacobi ha objected to niv regarding 
the sn rl% and t irlvi jvT t w as later additions but has conceded it m the 
ca L of the twn jxidJrt^a nrmna But even thi di""<U’-sion covering 
sutra> gives 10 (i e ifmfinfw out of th 1‘' contained in 

the wholt quarter! Vnd it cannot K «aid that tlu particular topic was 
more in ne^ of illustrations than any other topic in the linthnifuintf 
In the Ihirvl chapter the di'cuv.ion of the nature of the Supreme S If 
(tat pad'rfto nrewno IH ii 11-41) and the so-called cunc/uvi'al-'nj 
^rculumfi in quarter xu arc a«vi'*nxl bv m to th third stratum an I 
these fullv account for as nianv as ^4 out of tht total number of 41 
^r*jinlas (i e 04^ ) in th entire c) apter of 3^6 «utra<. 

In the fourth chapter of "b sfltrv onlv 4 rfr<f*afK« (i e 5 15*") 
occur and the-e are all found in the four «ncca *> 1 X 0 <iltras wherein the 
Titws of B IUn\E\\vN% anIJaiMlM are opposeal to one ancth r 
It would acconlm’’lT soem nasotiaMe to cvnclude that in th later 
and men? coatrovt rsial portions of the /*ro%»»a.»ufni.« the fer'jn'it occur 
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m increasing frequency — a result that we could have even deduced 
a prion 

Just one more concluding observation on the range of knowledge or 
experience covered by the 56 (or, including repetitions the 68) illustra- 
tions found in the Brahmasutras may here be permitted The rules of 
procedure and interpretation established by the Purva-mtmamsa in con- 
nection with the ritual of the sacrifice have yielded as many as 27 
(nearly 40%) of the dr^faniaSy and there is nothing unusual m this in 
view of the relation between the Purva mtmamsa and the Vedanta, which 
analogously is designated the Uttara mtmamsa Of the remaining illus- 
trations mythology has yielded two, and philosophical systems contro 
verted, six, while ten are derived from the psychological experiences of 
waking, dreaming, and sleeping states The balance of 23 illustrations 
has been 'contributed by ordinary events of daily life This fact is note 
worthy, and it becomes particularly instructive in view of the further 
circumstance that these matter of fact illustrations or lautika drstantas 
come in just those controversial portions of our text which on inde- 
pendent grounds can be considered as late additions That these laukiXa- 
drsfinias should have occasioned the widest divergence in interpretation 
among the commentators is nothing strange or unexpected, and there 
are a few of them which, m spite of the astonishing erudition and 
ingenuity expended on them, still contmue to tempt, and to elude, the 
earnest student 
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fa^-men ha? Jat" lo » 

ni^-men ha? pieh^ ta?-chia* 
it 18 also possible to say : 

cM* tung^-hsi? ha^ jen* fat* pu* iung* 

yao* ;en* fat* ^QAtno 

does look redundant on paper, but it is perfectly good usage and 
does not sound redundant to a Peipmg ear. 

In tbe second place, when Ita? (or sa*) is used with things, it is 
equivalent to the number hang^ (M ) (or san* H ) plus a classifier 
or “ numerary adjunct,” the following name of things being either er 
pressed or understood Thus, m 

!lia*^tt;an® pv? Icou* (i e tvan? as objects) 

?iai* yao* so'- 

Ito* IS equivalent to hang*-lo* (^^ 0 ) or luing^-chih'^ simi- 

larly with so'. 

Seeing now that Ito* and so' can be used both for persons and for 
things, which can be either expressed or understood, and that they con- 
tain within themselves a numerary adjunct, we shall now consider the 
limitations to their use 

TAmitation 1 —Since ha* and sa' contain a numerary adjunct, the 
latter must never be expressed Thus, one can say cither . 

Iian<;*-c?ianp' clio'-tzU 

Zuin(7*-Io* hsiao* ha{\y-erk 

ICO* yao* 8 an*-chih* ^ 

«arv‘-|>a’ sRu{*-Z»u* 
or 

I«a* cho* izii 

Ita* finiao* ha(,\y-erh fiT//'7)55£» 
tco* yao* sa* 

«a* shu{*‘hu* 
but iiCTcr 

lia*-f?innp' cAo'-Zifi 
lia* lo' h«rtO*-ha(i)*-frh 
ICO* j-io* *a* chth* 
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Limitahon 2 ■ — Zta® and sa* are never used when a quantitative unit is 
used in place of a numerary adjunct for individuals Thus, 

fit* yao* mat* san* cAtn* jou* ma 
pu yao*, ioo* chth‘ yao* mot* fian^ cAtn' 
cannot be replaced by 

fit* yao* mat sa* jou* ma 
pu yao*, wo chik* yao* #nat* ha* 

Ltmtiaiton 3' — Since 7ja* and ja' contain a numerary adjunct, they 
cannot be used before a noun where normally no numerarj adjunct is used 

(a) Numbers used ordinally, as 

erh* lo*, sfln^ lo\ erh* pah*, san* yueh* , Hljl , 

never 

ha* Ao*, so* yueh*, OBt etc, 

(b) Names of individual objecta used as measures of quantity, as 
hang* hsuing' $hu* 

san' wan* ch a* 

where Asian^^ and tton* are measures of books and tea respectively One 
can dnnk three cups of tea without there being actually throe tea-cups 
(sa* ch*a* uan*) 

Liim(aiion 4 — Numerary adjuncts for cognate objects, such as hut* 
(^),tang* (ifi),Asui* ("N), cAw* ( -fO), (S2), etc cannot be 
contained in ha* or so,' Thus, 

chung' ia* U hang* Asia* #?(iTTfh'T'> 

( o* sliuo' h san* cAti* Ana* 
cannot be changed into 

cAunj* ta' 1« tia* fa^TTftl» 
i 0 ’ sAoo* le sa* hua* tlfeKTO^o 

Ltmtlalion 5 — Lt/s* and sa* are n cd only in n light or informal stjle 
of speech Thu« one can saj 

Iia* Asiao* titi‘ t2uifi/H3,^» 
but not 

Ita* »* yuan* » (cxccj t, of course, in mockery) 
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Summarizing the above, we can say that Ixa? and are the equivalent, 
in informal style, of hang^ and san\ respectively, plus a numerary ad- 
junct for mdividual objects or persons 


We shall now proceed to consider the sounds of the'se words and com- 
pare them with the correspondmg numerals 

ha® M hang^ 

□ sa® ^ san* 


From a purely descriptive point of view, all we can observe is that the 
dropping of a nasal ending -ng or -n has the force of adding a numerary 
adjunct But if we go further and listen carefully for the forms of the 
other numerals, namely, those without nasal endings, we shall find this « 
interesting fact Whenever it would be natural to use ha* and sa* in- 
stead of iuing* fco* and san.* to*, then it would also be probable for us 
to hear 


ssH*- 0 I 
wu*- a f 
hu*- o j 


instead of 


r i».ko« 

J Bsh* lo* 

i wu* ko* 
[ Im* ko* 


where a stands for a neutral vowel somewhat more central than the clearly 
back >owcl written 4 in the Wade system, and the sign “ ” stands for 
lack of stress 

The u«e of a for to* is not difficult to understand It is well known 
that the voiceless plosives p, t, t in Peiping ore not only unaspirated, but 
also of the hnis variety, sometimes written as [b], [d], [g] in phonetic 
Bjmbols Thc'c readily become true voiced plosives 6, d, g in unstressed 
intervocalic positions Thus, i*-to*, etc has a voiceless l[g} when pro- 
nounced with even stress, but in normal speech, when the second syllabic 
would be weakened, it becomes T- go, etc This is what normally happens 
fffih iff/.Vr gintiisr cembiftstKtas <?/ 

Now expressions of the t* to* type are of more than normal frequency, 
and we should expect that in rapid speech the plosive would become not 
only voiced, but al«o become fricative on account of extra wear and tear, 
thus 

P-lo* > P flo > P-YO*, 

whf-ri y irpresonts the velar fricatiie sound ns g m German Wagen, 
when it H not pronounced ns a plosive 
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There is ho-^veTer no such pronrmciation as t* * -y3* for m the 

speech of Peipmg, and this is due to ihe following circumstance Many 
Chinese dialects are averse to begin & syllable with a stressed mid or 
low Toweh and add various coDSonants each as the glottal stop (Tfu- 
dialects), and ng (Canton, Paoting) or n (Tientsin), etc In the case 
of the Peipmg dialect, it is this very sonnd y (somewhat weaher than 
m German Wagen) which is u^ed for a parasitic initial, as ye* (^), 
Wade (Giles) o*, or yai* (^), Wade at*. But in intervocalic positions, 
the consonant y is dropped, as m pu* at* shih* In the same 

way, it IS dropped from the hypothetical i*-ya* < lo* and the result 
IS the a as we saw before Similarly, we have the ssu* a, wu^- a 
hu* a forms, which, in changing from the strong Jro*-forms, have all 
apped the unstable - ya forms 

To return to our numerals with nasal endings An important phonetic 
ict in dealing with nasal endings of northern and central Chinese dia- 
eta IS that they are more of the nature of the second element of a 
iphthong than a stable final consonant The ng in luing* ga < Uang^-lo* 
IS much less stable and le«s firm than in words like linger, longer, etc 
The weakness in the ng articolatioo makes it possible for two things to 
happen (1) the - ga in hang* ga changes into - a in the same way that 
ga changes into t’* a (Z) The weak ng, as it usually does before 
vowels, becomes only a nasahzmg factor m the latter part or the whole 
of the preceding vowel, so that the two words become Ita* 9 Similarly, 
as the n in san* io* readily becomes velanzed info ng*, san* lo* then 
becomes so*- a 

We are almost ready now to conclude oar note by sapng that since 
Iia* a and so* a are not naturally stable sounds in the dialect, therefore 
thej fall into the slots of the nearest phonologically possible syllables, 
namely, ha* and so* It remains, however, still to show why the a is 
dropped for two and three and not for one, /our, etc The key to this 
IS in pa* ( A) The - a soimd is clearest after numerals with apical 
vowels ssu* a, shth*- a, nest in cleanie'S after high vowels <*• a, uu*- a, 
-less clear after xuid vowels hw*~ a. ch\u*- a /where the « is ve^ 
open) But in the ca«se of the low vowel in pa, to the best of my knowledge, 

I have never yet heard a clear ca«e of pa****-lo* > a It is either 

the intermediate weak form pa***^~ga or simplv a somewhat lengthened 
pa{ )* The aversion to a hiatus between a low and a mid vowel seems 

• TVbea »an>sa’>ff by SMiniilatlon to * following velar con'onant the « rrmaioa 

somewhat ‘ tront" in quality, but become* the usual meilium « in the final $a 
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to have resulted in the dropping of the - 9 The absence, or at least 
rarity, of the 9 forms therefore explains why lia- 9 and so}- 9 fall 

so readily into the phonological slots Zta* and sa^. 

We have then the following stages of change for these two numerals 

(pa'^-ko* > pa**“* 03 > > a* > pa( )^) 

liang*-ko* > hang*- go > ha*- a > liaa** > ha* 

san*-ko* > sang^-ko* > sang*- go > a* > saa^* > sa^. 

where the forms with asterisks are hjrpothetical forms 

As to the inclusion in Ito* and so} of numerary adjuncts other than 
ho*, it simply came from the possible alternate use of l,o* for most of the 
other individualizing numerary adjuncts Phonetically Zta® and sa^ come 
from Itang^-ko* and san}-ko*. Since ho* can often be used for change, (_ 
pa®, i'too*, chihS , so can Iia*, sa® be used for Itang**cbanp', sar^-chang^, 
l\ang*-Viao*, san^-t'uio^, etc etc 



HAN TU AND THE T'ANG NOVEL 
Tschen liMCOH (CH‘b\ Tin k‘o) 

l.iTlO'fAI, Tewo HC4 Untvebsitt 

In chapter 14 of Han 1 u*s collected ^itinga * we find two letters 
wTitten m reply to two letters from Chang Chi both of which 

are found in this same chapter Chang Chi s fir«t letter * contains the 
following statement “ Of late I hare noticed that you are much given 
•to * mixed untrue tales ’ and lihe to have eomeone relate them m vour 
presence This is detrimental to a perfect character” Han lu's 
reply • contains the following answer to Chang Chi s charge ‘'In oddi 
tiOD, you complain that I, along with others, listen to ‘untrue, mixed 
tales ‘ This is simply a way to amn«e myself If you compared it 
with wine or ees, you would see that there is a difference ” 

Chang Chi’s second letter * remarked ‘ Tour words and acboas 
would not be far from perfection did you not amu«e } ourself with 
‘mixed, xmtnia tales’ Whenever you hear them related, you even 
applaud and laugh This disturbs the spirit and harms one’s [better] 
nature, and does not rectify them If you cannot rectifj them what is 
to become of you?” In reply to this Han Au said * "As for jour 
charge [that I am given to] ‘mixed [untrue tales ] I exhausted the 

^Ssu Pu Ttunsi Kan TiUan ?£ ed«l»oa Han TU CAan^h i7«ien 

Ch, 14 

* Biography In the CAiu T'any Shv 160 £n the ITtin r*ong S^u 

176, as a suppleraent to Han AQ a b c^mphy 

■ o, C,. i.oi. 1) H isi ftAPfctS' 

ffl, Wfiia. 

•Op cl 14 isb. ?f^^xj9s«AS®fR'iR«s:3?= sirs-mumm^ 
it^sse, 

• Op cl 14 14b 5(.TfW52JS*1IlX3tfiSS 

•sio wiifjijcs, TWipfix. 

fl0f:^3:K= 

•Op Cl 14 "ob-.i. a^sx^mi 

mtio 3t^sf sstS'S'p mn giss^a. *«: 
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question in my previous letter, tut you reopen it Of old Confucius ^ 
still tad means of diverting himself [Further], does not the Book of 
Poetry ® say “ He is given to amusement, he is not oppressive ? ” The 
Book of Rites ® says ‘ Not to shoot when once the bow is drawn, neither 
Wen nor Wu was capable of that* How does it [my indulgence in 
novels] harm the Right Way? Have you given no thought to the 
matter? ’* 

In chapter 8 of Chao Yen wei’s Fun. Bit Ufan Ch'ao 
we read the T'ang chu jen first sent their full name m to the chief es 
aminer through distinguished men of their time Later on they presented 
[a sample of] their work [either prose or verse] ” After a few days they 
again presented [what] is known as a ti>en ckvan [something] like ttie 
Yu K uai Lu or the Ch‘uan Cht ** For it is likely that this sort of 
writing, containing all styles, can exhibit one's historical talents, poetic 
ability, and reasoning powers ’* 

It IS not very clear what is meant by the expression "mixed** 
in Chang Chi’s letters I do not know whether it is applied to (1) the 
literary style, (2) the intent of the tale, or (3) to the quality of the 
contents If he has m mind the first alternative, then, as Chao Yen wei 
remarks, in one T‘ang novel all such styles as poetry, songs, and plain 
prose, were intermingled, so that they could unquestionably be called 
" mixed ” If it 18 the second, then the thought and reasoning of T'ang 
novelists had been greatly influenced by both Buddhism and Taoism, 
and, from the point of view of such literati as Han Yu their style could 
be described as " mixed ” According to the third possibility, the ma 
terial used in T'ang novels dealt for the most part with divimties and 
ghosts, oT with strange phenomena which were rare m human experi 
ence Consequently, they well merited both the epithet " mixed,*’ and 
the epithet " untrue ” 

To sum up, if the " mixed, untrue tales ** to which Han Yu was given 
do not signify such compositions as the Tu K*uai Lu and the Ch'uan 

'Lun Yfl (CouTreurs ed IWO), p 269 (cli. 17 16) 

•tipi’s, 

She win edition of an old copy, ch 8 3b 

** Cf Stu K u* catalogue 144 

’* The Z7«»rt Tang Shu CO mentions a in three %>. by P'ci ITsiog 
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Cftt, there is nothing else that I can snggest Although, irhen Chang 
Chi sent Han Yn the letters,** the latter had not yet compo'sed the Mao 
TMig Ckuan, we now, because of this fact, can know that Han Tu had 
previously been addicted to novels The Mao Tmg Ohvan which he 
wrote later xras ba'fed merely upon an earlier predilection , it was merely 
an attempt to write a novel in the lu wen (which he was accustomed to 
u«e to make dear the proper conduct of an optimus) 

In chapter 3 of Li Chao’s Kuo Shtk Pu ** — the section 

on the historians Han [Tu] and Shen [Chi^Jn] ** — we read " Shen 
Chi chi wrote the Chen Chung Oht, a work of the same kind as Chnang 
tzu’s Tu Ten ** Han Yu wrote the Mao Ytng Chuan Their style is very 
elevated and not infenor to Ssu ma Ch'icn’s Both books give evidence 
* of genuine historical talents ” 

Lin Tsnng-yuan's "After Reading Han Tfi's Mao Ytng 

Chuan ” says ** [Han Yu’s] contemporaries mocked it. Was it not because 
it furnished diversion’ Yet drama was not shunned by the sage, for 
the Book of Poetry says * He is given to amusement, he is not oppres 
Bive* The Shih Chi contains a section of biographies of actorb and 
jesters,** all of whom were a benefit to their respective periods ” Chao 
Ten wei’s remark " can exhibit one’s historical talents and reasomng 
powers” agrees with both Li Chao’s and Li Tsung yuan’s comparison 
of the Mao Tinp Chuan with the Shtk Chu 

**Cf Wupai Chia Chu Tw Piea Cb'aagh Esjeu slSog W6n Chi 

"P'y Chang 

Chi 8 first letter 

■‘Tke CJ.7. pi fl'issssF 3 aess’fstt’f'iE, se^ 

at**®, 

*‘Sh6n Chi-chis biography is in Ch%u Tung Shu 149, Hun Tang Shu 132 
Hw Chfn Chung Oht is found in* the IT/ji Tuan Ttap Bua 833 and 

roi p tng £uang Cht 82 

»• Chuarg tril 27, the TO Ten Tten heguis •' IMy work is] nicety per 

cent metaphor ” 

” StH Pu T» ung E'en, Ittan ed 21 la e rRfyf 

*• Bhih Cht, 126 
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A letter ** from P‘ci Tu to Li Ao rends, “ Unn A'u of Ch'nng li I 
have loiown for a long time I like him very much nml unexpectedly 
[I find mjself] admiring him To be sure he is n man of excellent 
talents, but I ha\c recently heard friends remark that reljing upon his 
decided self sulTiciencj, ho is usually quite lax lie docs not u«c litcra* 
ture to set models [for his contemporaries], rntlier, he is using literature 
to amuse [himself] This certainly should not be done' IIis [Han 
liu’s] inferiors [including you] should eimply nxoid this [misuac of 
literature] " 

Han Yu’s biography in chapter ICO of the Ohm T'ang Shu ** contains 
the following statement "At that time [Han Yu] had the confidence 
in his ability to follow his own whims c\cn to the extent of opposing the 
utterances of Confucius and Mencius When the southerners errone* c 
ou«ly took Liu Teung yuan as the spirit of Lo Ch'ih, Han Yu composed 
the stele inscription to substantiate this [claim] 'When Li Ho, whose 
father was Li Chin, did not try the ehm sink examination, Han Yu 
composed for him the Eui Pten, to urge him to try the examiimtion for 
chtn shih In addition he wrote the ilco 3'tnp Chvan in which he 
criticized and mocked lack of human feeling This is the worst of bis 
prose compositions " 

In chapter 3 of the Kuo Skth P«,** the section on the Preferences of 
Modem Prose, we read "From the period Yuan ho literary style 
imitated [the penchant to] the marvelous [found] in Han Tu , it was 

“V Ming ed of Ttion Y*7»j7 ITm* 080 I2b 13a and the Ssu Pu Taxing 
Kan a Chia chmg ^ ed of the Tang 84 6a 

s "Br* 

P ei Tu B ^ biog in Cfttu T ang Shu 1?0 and Haxn T ang Shu 173 
Li Ao s b og CMu T ang Shu 160 and ff«vn T ang Shu 177 

**T8SnB ^ ed eh 160 7a 7b ^1^ 

iin«!:S«'ll5*»l, XSsSiRW, a®^)£At#o 

The text the aaine m all editione On the basis of 

the following sources however we most add a sixth character and read 
Ch n 8U Ohiu T ang Shu 137 Barn T ang Shu 203 and Oh ang It Bsien ahing 
Win Chi 12 (original text of the Bu% Pten) 

_“Ch.n Chxen Shu ed 3 13a 13b TC^UJbfi^, 
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Bqsxok Mobedm of Fine Abts 

The doctrine of Exemplansm is bound up with that of forms or ideas, 
and has to do with the intelligible relation that subsists as between ,the 
forms, ideas, similitudes, or eternal reasons of things (ndma, “name” 
or “ noumenon ” = forma) and the things themselves in their accidental < 
and contingent aspects (rUpa, “phenomenon” = /i^ura). This is as 
much as to say that Exemplansm, in the last analysis, is the traditional 
doctrine of the relation, cognitive and causal, between the one and the 
many the nature of which relation is implied in Vedic Sanskrit by the 
expressions vwuam efcom (RV. Ill, 64, 8), “the many that are one, the 
one that is manifold” (=Plotmu8, “Integral Multiplicity”), vtsvam 
satyam (RV. II, 24,3), “The manifold truth,” and vxivam garhham 
(RV. X, 121, 7), “The germ of all,” and more fully enunciated in 
SB X, 6, 2, 16, “ As to this they say, * Is He then one or many? * One 
should answer, * One and many/ For inasmuch as He is That, He is 
one, and inasmuch as He is multiply distributed {hahudha vyavi^tth) 
in his children. He is many ” * 

The doctnne in these respects cannot be better demonstrated than by 
means of a diagram consistmg of two concentric circles, with their 
common centre and two or more radii, or fay the corresponding Vedic 

'"He/’ in the original, "Death'* » "That," i e the "Person in the 

Bun ” In order not to complicate the present exposition by a discussion de 
dimnts nomtnibus, the pronoun has generally been substituted for the name ol 
deity actually employed in the passages cited I have discussed the use of 
essential names in my "Vedic Monotheism,” to appear this year in the JS K 
Axyangar i/emortel Volume The general principle w as follows deity is every 
where of one and the same form (KV VIII, 11, 8, purutra tn aadmn ast, I, 04, 7, 
ifO vtiratolt eupratlkah eoefran oet), but he bas many names, the application of 
which inheres not In him, but in the percipient, "Even as he seems, so is be 
named” (yUdf-ff era dadffe tUdfg negate, RV V, 44, 0), "As he is approached, 
so he becomes {yathOpitate tad eva Miarafi, 6B X, 6, 2, 20) , for example, " Indra 
art tliou to the mortal worshipper” (RV V, 3, 1), "Thou art Varuija at birth, 
bccomest Ultra when Undlcd” (RV III, 6, 4 and V, 3, 1) 
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symbol of a wheel (calra) with its felly, huh, and spokes Such a dia- 
gram or symbol represents the universe in cro«s section, the circles any 
two levels of reference or "worlds” (fold), or more specifically the 
individual and intellectual, or bmnan and angelic (ad/iyaima and adit- 
datiala), levels of reference The whole world, or universe (iwiam) 
thus represented corresponds to the ensemble of all possibilities of mam- 
festation, whether informal, formal, or sensible, a world (lolo = locus) 
18 a given ensemble of possibilities, a given tuodabty. The infinite ocean 
of all possibility whether of manifestation or non manifestation is repre- 
sented by the blank surface of the paper which at the same fame inter- 
penetrates and transcends the indefinite estensjon of the finite universe 
represented by the diagram ; this unlimited surface is unaffected by the 
extension or abstraction of the diagram, which has no position Each 
radius, spoke, or ray represents the whole being of an individual con- 
sciousness, its intersection with any circumference the operation of this 
coDscioasne'S as that level of reference, each such point of intersection 
forming the centre of a mmor “world,” wbjdi must be thought of as 
a smaller circle struck about its own centre on the inner surface of the 
sphere of which the diagram is a cross section, in a plane, that is, at 
right angles to the radius or ray that connects the nmque centre with 
the pomt in question This uniqne centre is, liie the whole diagram, 
without position in its ambient, "position” having a meaning only 
upon or Within the circumference, and jnst as this ambient is unaffected 
by the presumption of a centre with or without its dependent radu, so 
the properties of the umque centre once assumed are unaffected by the 
extension or subtraction of radii And as the indefinitely numerous 
points which constitute the surface of indefinitely numerous concentric 
spheres represent the points of view of individual knowing subjects, so 
the unique point from which all radii proceed and to which all converge 
represents an ommscient, supra individual coiisciousne«s, metaphysically 
the Eirst Principle, theologically God m his intelligible aspect, that of 
the Supernal Son, or Light, while what we have called the ambient, at 
once immanent and tran«cendent, represents the Godhead or Divine 
Darkness Strictly speaking, the diagram shtinld have been drawn, not 
in black on white, but in gold against a black ground, and it is thus in 
fact that the Vedic jyotiratha, "the chariot of light” (=: Biblical 
"chariot of fire”), and its wheels are conceived 

In such a diagram it is obvious that for every pomt on the outer ar- 
cumferenee there is a corresponding and analogous point on the inner 
circumference, with only this difference, that on the inner circumference 
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the points are more closely “ packed ” If the circumference of the 
inner circle be reduced, the same condition holds good In such reduc- 
tion, there can be no moment at which the points of which the cir- 
cumference (or spherical surface represented by it) is composed can be 
thought of as annihilated , we can only continue to think of them as more 
and more densely packed, and finally coinciding in a unity without com- 
position In other words, all of the radii, all individual principles, and 
in their total extension, are represented at their common centre in pnn- 
czpio, in an inconnumerable principle (tattta) which is at the same time 
an altogether simple substance (dharma) and possest of a multifarious 
nature (svabhdva) , a single point, and yet for each radius its own and 
private starting point In just this sense, “ The notions of all created 
things (kavya — leavikarmam) inhere in him, who is as it were the hub 
within the wheel (ccfere nabktr tva snlS, RV VIII, 41, 6) ‘*In him 
are all beings, and the eye that oversees, intellect (manas), spiration 
{pranah), and noumenon {n&ma) coincident {samQhxiam, ‘being in 
samddhi') , in him when he comes forth all his children enjoy (the 
fulfilment of their ends or purposes, by which their will to life is deter- 

■Similarly RV X, 82, 6 “Inherent in the naveO) ot the Unborn, in which 
insiBt the eereral worlds as one” {ajasj/a nahhav adh\ ekam arpxtam yosmm 
ttJvatw bhuvonani tasthuft) , or aja may be rendered by “Goat,* the^ reference 
being to the Sun as ViSrakarma, the “All maker,' m either case 
As to the rendering of kavj/d by “ notions of all created things ’ Vedic l.avi 
IB “ poet ” in the sense of the original Greek irotqr^t, that is Philo’s sense and as 
the word is applied to God m the Kew Testament It is as creator ” that the 
term lac* is used of the Sun, Agni, and others in RV , while kavya, cited aboTe 
from VIII, 41, 6 is not as in the later rhetoric merely a “ poem ” but " whatever 
IS made by a kavt," whether by way of generation or art If the word k&vyi in 
the sense of “ poem ” also implies a diction, expression and utterance, this corre 
spends to the Scholastic equation of rattones with \6yoi (St Bouaventura, 83 
Quaest\onea, q 46, lu 2) 

If the Vedic kavayah are in a certain sense the authors of the sHkiaa, it is 
rather as finders or mventors (in the etymologioil sense of iHvenio, discover) 
than as composers, theirs is the “prophetic" faculty, and the ailktaa themselves 
are of quickening efficacy, all of which is far removed from conceptions of author 
ship and “ literature ” nowadays current It is as latu that the Sun " releases 
all things in their kind” (riicd rflpflm prat* muficote, RV V, 81, 2), that is, 
“frees his comrades from the curse” (amuftcat mr aiadydt RV III, 31, 8), 
from the bonds of Varuna rarundl, RV X, 02 10), from the fetter of Death 
(bondAandt mj-tyor, RV VII, 60, 2), and because by the mere act of shining 
the Supernal Sun thus releases all things from darkness to light from potentiality 
to act he is called, as POyan, the “ Son of liberation ” (vimuco napSt, RV I, 42, I 
and potsim) 
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mined) ; * sent by him, and born of him, it is in him that all this uni- 
IS stabh«hed,” AV. XIX, 53, 6-0; and in the same Tray as the 
rer«on, or Man, He is called the "re«ort of all phenomena” (rupiny 
eio t/ojyd/anam . . . puru.»am, BfhlT. Ill, 9, 16). 

This inherence m the central con«ciou«De''« is accordingly the means 
of a " unified density of cognition " (ehbhula prajiiUna-ghana, Mindulya 
Up 5), a “cognitive pleroiaa” (Iptsnah prajnina-gTiana, BrhlT. TV, 
6, 13); “He knows the whole spccnlativcly” (rwrart sa redo taruna 
yalhd dAtyV X, 11, 1), and al inira, “being provident, even 
before birth, of all the generations of the Angels” {garbhe nu sann one 
oiedam aSaw derJnam jantmtini ttsrd, RV. IV, 27, 1) , » in other 
words, his knowledge of things is not derived from them objectively and 
post factum, but from their prior likene«3 m the mirror of his own 
intellect. Just as the physical snn enjoys a bird’s-eye view of this whole 

* AV. XIV 7i Mira nandantjf dgaiena, traoslated *bove, r«;Sects RV 

71, 10 nne nanrfanh . . . dg<tteita , . taLhyi, K41a (“Xwae,” the ‘'iesr”) 

repUeiO" Sakbi Jtlie ** Comnid#,'* *c Varuna, cf God »» tie ‘‘J'neBd*’ lo 
parlance) This variant is emitted in DloorafieM’s Conconlancc 

* &4yua’a paraphrase is admirable dkiya isaimdaunlpoyd projitoyi, "by his 
wi»dom in hiB own likeness.” £>At ** dAySno = eon/rtnplefio The dAt or dAyina 
of Taruaa eorresponds to the dderlo ;«aBO or "mirror knowjedfre ” of the indnq 
dAarmatJya, wbieh tfl hlablylna Coddhism Is also a "ksowlrd^ of sameness” 
(eamard ^lidno), e g in the 46Atsa«iaydIainldra (OBzminxux, in AO IX), 
and a simultaneous act, cf Z^mldra(dra SOlro, n, ]15. "Just as sraves 
arise in the sea simultaneously (yuyopoltdir), as things are seen simaltanconsly 
in a minor or id dream, so is the mind in its own pasture (ettfam trayocarr) 

I do not agree with SusuLi that this verse is out of place in its context, the 
idea IS, that just as when a breeze springs up, the dawn wind of creation for 
example, the whole surface of the waters »s eorered by npples, which an«e all 
together and not one by one or one after another here and there, so in the world 
picture the mind sees all things at one and the same tune (yuyapatlaU) , while 
eroyocarc, “ in its own pa«ture ” does not mean " In its own sense-fields,” but the 
contrary of this, being equivalent to *ros(Ao-ett(ah, atnsfAs buddAiA, onayoaa 
ctffaA, and such expressioos employed lo connection with dhyana 

■It IS as riird vrda janmSni that Acui is called Jstavedas, “ comprebensor 
of the genesis of things,” RF pastm, sod as such that he is identified with 
Varuna, «b infra (III, 5, 4), being indeed the ** comprehensor of Varnna" (IV, 

1, 4) , and this " lore of genesis ” ijatovdyd) which the Brahman knows in S 
71 11 IS the same things as the "hidden names of the Angela " (deranam yuAya 
namdnt V, 5, 10} aa will be evident when we turn to the further di-cussion of roma 
This divine providence or wi«dom is also spoken of as “counsel ” lAratu, often 
like mays and iaci met with m pi and then equivalent to “powers* ), e g rV, 

12, 1 “Thou art a Comprehensor ly thy counsel, Jatavedas ” (fara frratrd 
jotovrdae eilitran) 
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earth m its orbit, so the Supernal Sun *<snrvc)8 the whole” (ttitam 
allixciiHe, ItV. 1, 161, 11), being the eje or vtwnc/tfjpunU (adAjfal«a) 
of Yarunn or of the Angels collcetnelj (idr/i . . . silryas . . . 

ahhi yo iisifl hhxnan^nx Cdjfe, ItV. YII, 61,1; cf. I, 11C,1, X, 67,1, 
X, 1S9,7; VS. XIII, 15, etc), just ns in the Arestn the Sun (fttcM 
= star = siirya) is Ahum llnziln^s eje, anil in Buddhism, the Buddha 
is still the “eye in the world” {callhutn lole). What this eje sees in 
the eternal mirror is the “world-picture”: “The Primal Spirant 
(paramatmau) sees the world picture {jagaC'Cxtra, lit the ‘picture of 
what moves’) painted by itself upon a canvas that is nothing but itself, 
and takes a great delight therein” (Saukaracury a, ^idtmontrfipana, 95) ; 
“secs all things at once in their diversity and in coincidence,” (aWi ti 
pa^tjah and a6Ai sam pafyati, RV. IX, 74,2, cf BQ IT, 29 30). 

Taken in and by it«cU this First Spirant, without composition 
(odtoiia), and at rest (iayflna), is the “living conjoint principle” of 
St Thomas {Sum Theol , I, q 117, a. Ic), the unity of the “cohabi- 
tant parents” (salfili tihhH mStarO, RV. J, 140, 3, jnlarS, III, 

7, 1, etc ) who are innumerably named, but typically “ Intellect ” 
(monas) and “Word” (t4c),* whose conjunction elTccts what Eckhart 
calls “ the act of fecundation latent in eternity ” But this unintelligible 
unity of the Fathor(-llother)’ belongs entirely to tlic darkness of the 
“ common nest ” or “ matrix ” wberem all things come to be of one and 
the same ilk {yaira ewtoru bhuiaty eloaldam, RV. Uiila IV, 10 and 
VS XXXII, 8 , sarte osmm derd ekaifto hhatanU, AV. XIII, 4, 20) 

Thus, while the divine intellect and the ideas or forms or eternal 
reasons apparent to it are one simply secundum rem^ the latter are at 
the same time manifold secundu>in rotionem xntelhyendi stve dtcendi 
(St Bonaventura, I Sent, d 35, a unic , q 3, concl). As Plotinus 
expresses it (IV, 4, 1) “ The Highest, as a self contained unity, has no 
outgoing eflect * . . But the unity of the power is such as to allow 
of its being multiple to another principle, to which it is all thing^ ” 

* Manas and Vic as conjoint pair occur in RV , Brahmanas and Upani^ads, 
passxm VSe is verhum, and as in Italian, feminine (fa parofa) Cf Eckhart, 
“The Father wantons with the Word”, “From the Father’s embrace of hts own 
nature (= sraftftdvo, prakrtx) comes the eternal playing (= nxtpa fFIo) of the 
Son ” 

’ AV VIII, D, 10, ‘ Who knoweth the mithunatva of Viraj T ” , cf JUB I 64, 
“They (du ) becoming Virij (s ) engendered (yonder Sun) ” (fau 6h«tva 

prdfanapalSm) 

■ “ Having no outgoing eBect ” Skr avsfoaminva 
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What IS represented m our diagram already presumes the diremption 
{dvedhi, BfhU I, 4, 3) of those that had been closely embraced 
{samfun-^valtau, tb ), that is, of knower and known, subject and object, 
e««cnce and nature, Ilearen and Earth, as indicated by the remotion of 
the circumference from the centre This direraption and divine pro 
cession (Irama = dttla, Tatttm^a PraldSlhtfa XXI, IC)" is coincident 
With the birth of the Son (Indriigni), of Light (pjotts), of the Sun, 
“ Savitf the creator, who releasee the visible forms of all t^ngs^-* (vi4vd 
rupdnt prait muncate laiiA savtlS, RV V, 81, 3) , ‘^by the separa 
tion of the prior, the latter came forth'’ {prathamah IfntatrSd 
CfJm upon? tidSyan, RV X, 27, 23) In other words, the act of being 
implied by the words ‘*I am that I am,” “1 am Brahman,”** although 
entirely one of self intention, becomes from an eiternal point of new 
the act of creation, which is at the same time a generation {prajanana) 
and an intellectual {mdnasa) creation perariem {iasfa) and ex toluniaie 
{yaiha taiow, iSmya) , for the Son ^ lo whom were created all things ” 
(Col 1, 16) IS also their form and eiemplar, the whole occasion of their 
existence,** and it is accordingly that epeciee and beauty are appropriated 
to the Son, whom as being the Word, i e as concept, Augustine calls 
the “ art ” of God ** 

*Coaveriel7 There ii ao procession of ose in eomSifAi ((ramondsftsomaMe 
LaihKdcaiara SHtrc Tt 117 Samadht corresponds to raptus or e*ces€Vt in 
Christian popa but ns metaphreically a con centration must be distingu abed 
from a rellgioUB eeatasjf m the etymological sense of the latter word vi* that of 
a going outside oneself 

** It knew indeed itself that I am Brahman ' thereby it became the All 
(BfhU I 4 10) This does not of course represent an empirical considerat on 
of one s own mentnlitj as object bat is the pure act of being here to be and to 
know are the same thing it in no way contradicts Er gena s magnifleent words 

God does not know what He himself is for He is not any what and this 
Ignorance surpasses ail knowledge 

EsempJar means raison ddtre leremplar rattonem producenits diat St 
Bonaventura I Sent d 31 p II a 1 q 1 ad3) Idea is the likeness of a thing 
by which it is known and produced (»6 d 25 a unic q 1 fund 2) Ex 
emplar implies idea word art and reason (tde» verbum ors el rotio) idea 
with respect to the act of foresight word w th respect to the act of statement 
art with respect to the act of making and reason with respect to the act of 
completing because it adds the intention of the end in t ew And because all 
these are one and the same in God one s often said in place of another 
{Dreviloq Hum p I c 8) From these defiiut ons the reader will be enabled to 
judge of the propr ety of the employment of the terms in translation 

1* See St Thomas Sitm Theol I q 39 a 8 the art st accord ugly whether 
human or d v ne works by a word conee red in h s intellect {per verham in 
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The Son or Sun is thus the "single form that is the form of >cry 
different things” (Eckhart, resuming in those Mords the whole doc- 
trine)'* all of which are in his likenes% as he is in theirs — but with this 
Tcry important distinction necessitated by the inconnumcrabihty of the 
unique centre, that while the likeness in the thing depends upon the 
archetjpe, the latter in no nay depends upon the thing, but is logically 
antecedent: “The model of all that is, preexistent, lie knows all genera- 
tions {5afa?isa/a/i praiimGnam jmrobhuh viSiH teda janimA), lie smites 
the Dragon; shining (or * sounding*) forth (pro . . . arcan) from 
Heaven our Leader, cattle-fain, os Comrade frees his comrades from the 
curse ” {amuneat ntr aiadijAl, RV. HI, 31, 8).'* The terms “ exemplar ” 
and “image,” which imply in strictness “model” and “copy” can 
however be used equivocally, and for this reason a distinction is made 
between the archetype as tma^o tma^inans end the imitation as imarfo 
imaginaia (St. Bonaventura, I Sent, d. 31, p. 11, a. 1, q. 1 conch), 
A corresponding ambiguity la met with in Sanskrit, where the distinc- 
tion must be made according to the context. As imago imaginans, the 
deitj is called “primordial ommform” {agrxyam viMarApam, RV, I, 
13, 10), “the likeness of all things” (vtitasyo pratimAnam, HV. II, 
12, 29, cf. Ill, 31, 8, cited above), “the omniform likeness of a thou- 
sand” {sahasrasya praiimAm vtitarupam, VS. XIII, 41), “the counter- 
part of Earth” (prahminam prtkhy&h, EV. I, 62, 13), “for every 
figure He hath been the form (rfipont rUpatn praiirApo 6a&Jtilto), that 
18 his likeness that we should regard (tad asya rupam praltcak^anaya). 
it IS by his magic-powers (mSySbhih) that He proceeds in a plurality of 
aspects” (pururupo iyale, EV. VI, 47, 18). This likeness by which the 
Father proceeds is the sacrifice — " yielding himself up to the Angels, he 
expressed a likeness of himself, to wit, the sacrifice, hence one says, 

mtellectu conceptum, , I, q 45, a 6, c) Gf St Bonaveiitura, Apens per 
tntellectum producit per formas, quae non sunt aliquid ret, sed tdea tn mente 
sicut artifex produett arcam [II Eent , d 1, p 1, a 1, q 1, ad 3, 4) et quta multa 
fiunt cogntfd,, et unum coqnoscens., tdeo tdeae ««nt plurcs., et ars tantum una 
(»b , q 35, a unic , q 3, ad 2) 

“ Cf St Bonaventura, Quia rm> [exemplar tn Deo) tnfinitum et tmmensum, 
tdeo extra omne genus Et htno est, quod extstens unum potest esse stmtUtudo 
expressxva [=sj-}gamana) multorum (Brevitoqutum, p 1, c 8) 

Here the divine providence is directly connected 'with the act of creation 
(conquest of the dragon, and release of individual potentialities from the darkness, 
duress, and deformity or evil of the antenatal tomb to light and operation) 

“ Cattle ” in RV are unrealised potentialities of every kind, of which the pro 
cceding principles desire to take effective possession 
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“Yonder world is in the likeness of {anurfipa) this \iorId, this world 
in the likeness of that,” a condition that is clearly exhibited in our 
diagram bj the correspondence of circle with circle, point for point. 
In what manner the ideas arc can'll with respect to all their contingent 
aspects will be apparent when we recall that the central consciousness is 
always thought of as a Light or Sound, of which the contingent forms 
on any circumference are projections, reflections, expressions, or echoes 
thrown as it were upon the wall of Plato’s cave, or upon the screen of a 
theatre, with only this difference, that the pattern or lantern slide wluch 
corresponds to the “form” or “idea” of the picture actually seen is 
not merely close to the source of light, but intrinsic to the light itself, 
so that we meet on the one hand with such expressions as “ formal light ” 
(TJlnch of Strassburg) and “ image bearing light” (Ecklmrt), and on 
the other such as VS V, 35, “Thou art the omniform light” (jyotir 
051 ut5vonipam) “He lent their light to other lights” (adadhSj 
jyoU^u jyoiir antah, RV. X, 64, 6), “Ye, Agnisomau, found the single 
light for many”, and in the building of the fire altar, the brick laid 
down “for progeny” and representing Agni is called the “manifold 
light” (vtsva;i/ofis, SB VIII, 4, 2, 25 6) 

A subtle problem arises here For what is meant by the assertion that 
“The Spirant is interminable, omniform, and yet no doer of anything” 
(anantas edimd vtsvardpe hij akarld, SvtT I, 9), or as Eckhart expresses 
it, by the apparent contradiction of the statements that “ He works willy 
mlly” and “There no work is done at all ”? In view of this, that all 
the personal powers may be described as reacliing out to all things 
{vuvaminva, EV passim, of II, 6, 2, where Agm ristam tnvaii) what 
13 meant by the assertion At the back of yonder heaven,^* what they 

In Scholastic philosophy, the nature of the divine eremplansni la constantly 
illustrated by means of the likeness of light, eg,'* which although it la numeri 
cally one nevertheless expresses many and different kinds of color ’ (St Bona 
Ventura, 1 Sent d 35 a unic q 2 ad 2) , "Exemplary cause just as physical 
light is one in kind which is none the less that of the beauty that is m all colora. 
which the more light they have the more beautiful they are and of which the 
diversity is occasioned hy the diversity of the surfaces that receive the light ’ 
(Ulrich Enqclbebti), see my Mediaeval Aesthetic I m Art Bulletin 17 (I93S), 
38 Dante Paradise XXXIII, 82 90 One simple Light that in its depths en 
closes as in a single volume all that is scattered on the pages of the universe ’ 
e In the world beyond the falcim JB III 268 there the Sun does 
not shine (MundU II, 2 10 and E.U V, 15) , in the divine darkness (tatnas, 
passim) , Things belonging to the state of glory are not under the sun’ (St 
Thomas, Sum TAeoI , III, q 91 a 1) One escapes altogether through the 
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chant IS an omniscient word compelling nothing*’ (mantrayante dxvo 
amu^ya prsthe vtsvavtdam tdcam amsiaminvam, RV. I, 164, 10), and 
why IS the chariot of the Sun, although by nature directed everywhere 
(vtsUvriam) also described as hayiog no effect on anything (avtsva- 
mtnvam, RV. H, 40, 3)? These questions have an important bearing 
on the problems of destiny and free will As follows the centrifugal 
procession of individual potentiahties depends upon the central umty 
essentially, their becoming. Me, or spiration depends entirely upon the 
bemg and spiration of the Primal Spirant, in this sense, that the very 
existence of individual radii or rays becomes unthinkable if we abstract 
the central luminous point, and this dependence is constantly asserted, 
for example in the designation of Agm as " all-support mg " (vtstam- 
bhara) 

On the other hand, it is not the single form of all potentialities, 
making arbitrary dispositions (‘‘Heaven gives no orders”), but the 
specific*® form of each potentiabty that determines each thing’s indi 
vidual mode or character, and gives to it its “proper likeness” 
(smnijptim). In other words, God or Being is tbe common cause of the 
becommg of all things, but not immediately of tbe distinctions between 
them, which distinctions ate determined by “ the varying works inherent 
in the respective peraonabhes” (gankaricSrya, on Veddnfa SHtra, H, 1, 
83, 35) j they are born according to the measure of their understanding 
(yathi pra]nam, AA II, 3, 2) , or as mote commonly implied in EV. 
according to their several ends or purposes (ania, ar(ha) , " they bve 
dependent on (upajivanti) their such and such desired ends ” (yam yam 
an(am afthtkSma^, ChU. VH, I, 4) So it is said ^'Now run ye forth 

midst of the Sun ” JB I, 3 ) , ‘ No man cometh to the Father save through me” 
(John, XIV, 6), who as the Sun is the “gateway of the worlds” (loladvara, 
ChU Vni, 6, 6) 

In this case, that of praJaffi absolofely, *11 things are returned to the coa 
dition of potentiality, and even the first assumption in Godhead, that of light 
or being, has not been made The individual la then "drowned,” losing "name 
and aspect,” and if a Comprebensor is completely enlarged from all necessity 
without residual clemeRta of existence, or If not wholly and consciously perfected, 
must await the opportunities of manifestation and experience in a succeeding 
aeon, when the dawning of another day again effect* the Harrowing of Hell 

•“ Form, idea, reason, species, truth, virtue and beauty, although not synonymous, 
are interchangeable terms in Scholastic excmplansro, because one at their source 
Species however, in this sense, doce not Imply a group withm a genus, hut what 
IS indmdually specific, and similarly as regards goodness (or perfection) and 
beauty things being good or beautiful m their kind (and there is only one of 
each kind) and not indefiaitely 
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70 MT seTcxal -ways” (pra nunam dh&iaia pj'thal, RV YIII, 100, 7) 

“ In fine,” as Plotinus expresses it (IV, 3, 13 and 16) “ the law is given 
m the entities upon whom it falls, these bear it about with them Let 
but the moment arrive, and what it decrees will be brought to act by 
those beings in whom it resides, they fulfil it because they contain it, 
it prevails because it is within them, it becomes like a heavy burden, 
and sets up in them a painful longing to enter the realm from which 
they are bidden from within,** and thus " all diversity of condition in 
the lower spheres is determined by the descendant beings themselves ’* 

A doctrine of this kind, which makes each creature the source and 
bearer, not of its own being but of its own destiny (and this is what one 
means by ** free will,” although this is in reality a state of bondage, viz 
to the idiosyncracy of the individual will) is common to all t^adltlon,^_ 
and has been everywhere expressed in almost the same way for example, 
‘*It IS mamfest that fate is m the created causes themselves” (St 
Thomas, Sum Theol , I, q 116, a 2) , " God’s being is bestowed on all 
creatures alike, only each receives it according to its receptivity” 
(Tauler, The Following of Christ, English version by Morell, 1 154, 
p 185) , As IS the harmony, so also is the sound or tone of the eternal 
voice therein, in the holy, holy, in the perverse, perverse” (Boehme, 
Stgnatura Rerum, 2CVI, 6 7) , ^‘formal light of which the diversity 
18 occasioned by the diversity of the surfaces that receive the light ” 
(TFlrich of Strasshurg) , for, as Macrobius says, unus fulgor Ulumxnai, 
et in. universis appareat in muUts specuhs (Comm ex Cicerone in 
Somnium Scipionis, I, 14) TVe find this point of view also in Islam, 
the creative utterance, hurt, “ Be,” causes or permits the positive exist- 
ence of indiTiduals, but in another sense (that of mode), they are causes 
of themselves "because He only wills what they have it in them to 
become ” (Ibnul *Arabi, as cited by Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
Ilysticism, p 151) 

That we do what we must is a matter of contingent necessity (necessi 
tas coactionis) altogether distinct from the infallible necessity (necesstias 
infaUibilitatts) with which He who acts " willingly but not from will ” 
(Eckhart), and "does what must be done” {caknh yat kansyam, 
BV VII, 20, 1, cf I, 165, 9 and VI, 9, 3), viz "those things which 
God must will of necessity ” (St Thomas, iSum Theol , I, q 45, a 2 c), 

•*In this connection may be noted KtJ IV, 14, ‘Just as water rained upon a 
lofty peak runs here and there (vtdMvaU) , so one who sees the principles in 
multiplicity {dharmanff pfhlat paiyan) pursues after them (anudhavalt) 
trniTons jiOTE There Is no note no 22 1 
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the indindual is then only freed (mtdta) to the extent that the private 
mil to ivhich he is in bondage consents to His who mils all things alike, 
a condition implied in EY V, 4.6, 1, his condition “ who hath what he 
wiU, for rrhom spiration is his •will, who doth not mil ” {aptoA-amam 
atmd. Xamam aiomam, BTJ IV, 3, 21) , as Boethius expresses it, “ The 
nearer a thing is to the First Mind, the less it is involved in the 
of fate ” It IS because the=e considerations can hardly he made intelli 
gible mthont reference to the concept of the relation of one and many 
proper to Exemplaxism that vfe have thought it proper to refer to the 
matter in the present connection 

As to OUT rendering of atman m the citation from Tauler, above, 

being” or "essence” corresponds to altnan as tbe suppoaifum of acci 
^ents and svne gw® now of all modahty { maya) We have experimented 
el'seivhere mth a rendering of atman by "essence,” but propose in future 
to adhere to a more strictly ecological equivalent, more especially 
inasmuch as the atman doctnne in EV must be considered in connection 
mth X, 189, 8 antd avatam, equivalent to " at tbe same time aimya and 
anaimya,’* or " equally epirated, despirated ” The ivord aiman, derived 
from an or td, to " breathe ” or " blow,” is in fact more literally " spirit,” 
spirant or spiration, and hence "life”** This Spirit or Gale (itman, 
prana, tata, or tayu) is, as may be understood from what has been said 
above, the only property that can be shared and is thus apparently divided, 
as Being amongst beings, the breath of life in breathmg things, cf 
BrhD I, 73, "Spiration (atman) is said to be the only participation 
(hTiaUih) that can be attributed to the three great Lords of the World ” 
(the functional Trinity) In EV X, 115, 1, *^The Sun, as being the 
spirant (Simon) in all that is mobile or unmobile, hath filled ilidhome 
and Heaven and Earth” (the "Three Worlds,” the Universe) , in \, 
121, 2, “The Golden Germ (htranyayarbha, Agm, the Sun, Prajapati) 

IS the bestower of spiration ” (dlmadd) , Agoi in this sense is " a hundred 
fold spirant (^aiaimS, EV I, 149, 3), that is he has innumerable lives 
or hypostases, as many in fact as there are living things (anlar 
EV IV, 58, 11), to each of whidi be is a total presence (as can be clearly 
seen in our diagram), although as we have seen, ^acb is but a participant 

*’ The trsnsUtion of Stman as Self is uasatistaetorj in any case and waintf 
for two reasons (1) that it introduce* aa altogether unfamiliar terminology 
one that lends itself to misunderstandings connected with the connotation selfish 
ness and (2) that the reSexive use of dtman which underlies the rendering 

Self hardly occurs io BV Jtnen ie "spirit a$ this word is used for example 
in tbe trilogy body sou! and spirit (rflp“ ndmo dimanl 
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{ITidkta) of hi8 life, for though "all is offered, the recipient is able to 
take only so much” (Plotinus, VI, 4, 3).** In JB III, 2-3, Spira- 
tion (aimon) both of Angels and of mortals, the breath of life {dtman) 
arisen from the sea, and winch is yonder Sun ” *** may be read in con- 
nection with 6B VIII, 7, 3, 10, "Yonder Sun connects (sam&iayate)*^ 
these worlds by a thread (sfl/re),** and wliat that thread is is the Gale ” 
{v&yuh), cf. t6 , II, 3, 3, 7, "It is by his rays (rasTfiibhth) that all 
creatures are endowed with their spirations {prdne$u ahhthttAh), and so 
it IS that the rays extend downwards to these spirations ” These texts 
recall BV. 1, 115, 1 cited above, and III, 29, 11, " Pormed m the Mother, 
He IS Matarisvan (= Vayu, Spintus) and becomes the draught of the 
Gale in its course {vdtasya sargah), cf VII, 87, 2 “The Gale that is 
thy breath (aima ie laiah) thunders through the Firmament . . an^ 

in these spheres of Earth and lofty Heaven are all those stations dear 
to thee” In BV. X, 168, 4, "This Angel, the spiration of the Angels 
(atmS devdnam), Germ of the world {bhutanasya garbka) moves as He 
will (j/afho tiosom),*^ his sound (pho^a)** is heard but never his likeness 
(nipam), so let us offer with oblation to the Gale ” (vatdya) 

Similarly m later texts " For that sharing out his spiration, or himJ 
self {atmdnam vtbhajya, cf bhakh m BrhD I, 78), He fills these worlds, 

**“A11 beings arc not their own being, but beings by participation” (St 
Thomas, Sum Theol , T, q 44, a 1 c) , “Creation js the emanation of all being 
from the Universal Being “ (t6 , I, q 45, a 4 ad 1 } 

**• Cf 46 , III, 53 where the Angel’s omnilormily {earvojh rflpam) is Illustrated 
by the five exemptata, “and what his single form u is the Spirit” [tad etad 
ekam eva rupam prdna eva) 

** Bamavdya is “ perpetual co inherence ” and in the symbolism based on weav 
ing 18 illustrated by the relation of thread to the cloth 

*'Tbe doctrine of the “ thread breath ’ {fitr&tman) recurs in BG VII, 7, cf 
S, 21 

*’ “ The wind bloweth as it listeth ” etc (John IH, 8) Cf Prose Edda, Gylfi, 
18, ‘ He IS BO strong that he rears great seas but strong though he be yet may 
he not he seen, therefore is he surely wonderfully shapen ” , and ROmi, " Foamed 
the sea (fi6, Skr ap), and at every foam fleck, something took figure and some- 
thing was hodied forth ” (XIX »n NicnoinoN, Bhttma-% Talnz) , ‘ The Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters” (Genesis) 

** Oftojfl is to be noted here as the “voice’ of the Gale This Gho^a is the 
mother of Hiranyahasta, Savitr, the Sun, and one with Vadhnmatl and Vac cf 
RV I, 110, 13 and VI, 02, 7, where the Afivins hear the call of Gho?a, the sough 
ing of the dawn wind (vasarhd vatah RV I, 122, 3) of creation the breath of 
Vac “ Whose breathing is the Gale whenns I take In hand to shake the several 
worlds’ (uata tijo pravamt, etc , RV X, 12S 8) 
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it IS said that as indeed sparks from fire and as Iight-rays from the snn, 
so from him in the course of his procession (yatha Iramanena) the 
spirations and other principles {prdnddyak) go forth again and again ” 
{abhyuccaranU punahpunar, ITIJ. VI, 26 ). Much later, "That (nz 
the principle, tatiia, called Sadasiva, the ‘Eternal Siva*) becomes by 
inversion (viparyayenay^ and in the splendor of its practical pmver 

**“By inversion” or “by revolution” (tMparvaveno) involves tie notions of 
the “face” and “back” of God — the Janus aymholistn — and is reminiscent of 
RV IV, 1, 2, "Do thou, Agni, torn round thy brother Varuna" (hArdfaram 
varunam agne a vacrf*va), and tbns, indeed, "the kingdom is reversed" (parjr 
didrt r^firam, RV X, 124, 4}, dominion passing from the “Father” or “Eider 
3rother ” to the “ Son ” or “ Toimger Brother ” (both relations as ivell as that 
>f coasuhstastiality are predicated of Varuna and Agni in RV } 

It 18 the "rotation” of this central principle “the axle point on which the 
•temal auhatancea depend” (drum no mthyam omyfddAi tostAu^, RV I, 35, 6)— » 
aante’s il punto dello aUlo el cut to prtmo volo co dmtomo— that initiates the 
•evolution of the Wheel of the Tear, “mounted whereupon the Angels move 
.'ound all the worlds” (KB SS, 1) It must not, however, be overlooked that 
the “rotation” of a point means nothing ttevndum rem, the unique centre, 
though the prune mover is by no means the pnmum moAtfr, but in itself un 
moveable It is only when the radii are projected and circles struck, that is 
when diremptioo of essence and nature has taken place, that we are given the 
two points dappu* indispensible for leverage and }oca] motion, and only from 
an exterior point of mew that we can speak of a rotation o! the axle point, or 
distinguish “face” and “back” in the Supreme Identity (tad cksm) it is the 
felly, not the axle-pomt that actually turns, impelled by the Will to life in 
individual principles That is why at the same time that the Supreme Identity 
13 spoken of as turning from interior (puAya) to exterior (am) operation 
(crota) at will (yafAd cofem), BV. also treats of the separation of Heaven and 
Earth, that is to eay of creation, as being effected by the several desirous prin 
CJples, whose cocreative activity — the operation of “mediate causes” — is brought 
forward in the first and subsequent sacrifices, by which the unitary principle is 
intellectually contracted and identified, as for example in S, 114 S “By their 
wordings they made him logically manifold who is hut One,” X, DO, 11 and 14, 
“They subdivided the Person thought out the worlds,” and thus in fact by 
their thousand years' session “expressed everything " (cUrom asrjota PB XSV, 

18, 2) It 13 just because of the distinction of these two points of new {eecundum 
rem and seeundum ralionem i»/riliymdi atre diceadi) that oce can ask in 
hrahmCdapa, as in RV X, 120, 7, whether indeed the world was expressed from 
withm or determined from without 

The ontology of RV X, DO, 14, Jokin olatpoysn, and X, 114, 5, baAudAS 
kelpoyanti, is preserved in Lamkdtaiara ^Ctro, III, 77, "The being of the three 
worlds is conceptual mdiront), without extemai validity (CdAyameriAatft 

no rndyate) , it is as a concept that it is eeeo pictonaily** (rilafjxm drfif«te 
etiram). 
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{Inyaiakly au]]ialayc, cf. ujjtdlaii in MU, VI, 2C) the form of the 
laniversal demiurge of things in their manifested likeness {iyahlHii’'(^ 
visianu^amdhatr-nipam), and this is the principle called *Lord^ 
{iSiara tattiam, Mahariha mahjari, XV, Commentary);*® virtually 
identical ^rith the formulation of Philo, according to ivhom “Tiro 
powers are first distinguished (ox^Coitoi) from the Logos, viz a poetic 
according to which the artist ordains all things and which is called God; 
and the royal power of him called the Lord, by which He controls all 
things ” . 

From all of the foregoing passages it is evident that as in Scholastic 
and Neo Platonic, so also in the Vedic tradition, it is a formal light that 
IS the cause of the being and becoming of all things (as light, the cause 
of their being, as formal the cause of their becoming) , the fontal raying 
of this primal light seeming to be an actual expression or emanation 
(srs^t) and local motion {caranam, gah), although really this Agni even 
while “He proceedeth foremost, still remains in his ground*^ 
agram carah hudknah, HV. Ill, 55, 6), “While yet abiding m the 
Germ, He is repeatedly horn” (RV VIII, 43, D), cf. Plotinus (IV» 3, 
13) “ abiding intact above, while giving downwards,*’ and Eckhart, The 
Son remains within as Essence and goes forth as Person , . other, but 
not another, for this distinction is logical (Skr vtlalpam), not real” 
(Skr satyam). 

As Plotinus expresses it (VI, 4, 3), “Under the theory of procession 
by powers,®* souls are described as rays ” ” In other words, the ani- 


“Kasimir Senes, XI, Bombay, 1018, p 44, rUpam is here imago imagmans 
er ms ances of the persistence of the exemplarist concept in later literature 
may e cited in the iCadamban (ParaVs ed, Bombay, 1928, p 10) where King 
^ tv. God ' whose abundance (vacata,cf Vedic Vasu.Vasi^tha) 

IT ' (!>»■«*«***« vxivarxlp&J.rter) , and in SakuntaU, 

- ’ f j \ >8 80 beautiful that she seems to hare been “ intellectually 

than a (managd krtH mdhtni), to be that is rather a dmne idea 

than a mundane actuality 

H)25?tf^U3 Pkiloaophtques et rehgvevses de Phvlon d Alexandne, Pans 

Powei-a« 1 e spiritual and temporal, brahma and k^atra 

of their (the A M svadka vvbhuU, etc "It is the manifestation 

'*Cf im vT^ofl their names are various” (BrD I, 71) 

of the Aminc-iof oted above In Chrutian iconography, in representations 

Similar ray (which Virgin vrhile in i epresentations of the Nativity a 

of the tree of hfp n* coincident with the axis of the universe, the trim 

Bambino wuh thl and the “one foot” of the Sun) connects the 

Ten in the case of ordinary conceptions the Spirit is 
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mating (;mia, codana, saia) principle is both a living and a vocal 
power, and the light of the world Ayu, “ Life,” and Vilvayu, “ tTni- 
versal Life,” are constant epithets of Agni, who is “ the one life of the 
Angels” (naur elam deidnom, RV. I, 121, 7) and "the only guardian 
of being” (Ihutasya . . . pattr elah, it. 1), and manifests himself as 
Light (jyoiw, bhana, aria, etc ), whether of the Fire-flash or the 
Supernal Sun. As in John, 1, 1-3, In pnncxpto erat lerbum, et terlum 
erat apud Deum, ei Deus erai terhum . . . Omnia per tpsum facta sunt 
. . . Quad factum est tn tpsa vtla erat; et ti^a erat tux Aomtnum** 

This equivalence of life, light, and sound must be talen account of 
when we consider the causal relationship of Vedic nama, “name” or 
“ noumenon ” to rupa, “ phenomenoii ” or “ figure,*’ which is that of 
exemplary cau'se to exemplatumi for while ndma involves the concept 
primarily of thought or sound, r&pa involves the concept primarily of 
nsion Not that bght and sound are strictly speaking synonymous, for 
though they refer to one and the same thing, they do so under different 
aspects, but that the utterance Ftat lux and the manifestation Lux erat 
by no means imply a temporal suc<%S3ion of events, the utterance 
(vpdlirft) of names and the appearance of the worlds is simultaneous, 
and strictly speaking eternal ** Thus we find m JB III, 33 that “ The 
Sun IS sound, therefore they say of the Sun, * He proceeds resoimdmg * ” 
(pa adtlt/a stara eta sah, tasmad etam adxtyam tlhus, svara etfh) the 
humming of the world wheel is the music of the spheres It is in fact 
hardly possible to distinguish the roots stor, to " shine ” (whence surpa, 
“sun") and sir, to “sound” or “resound” (whence stara, “musical 

the auim&tiDg power, St. Thomas, Sum Tktol , III, q 32, a 1 agreeing with 
TTRTT III, 3, ‘It 18 spiration {prina), venly the cooscious Spfnt {prajndtman) 
that grasps oxtd quickens the flesh ” 

*♦ According to a Tanant text, cf AucoermB, Con/ess»oji*, VTI, S, quod factum 
est, tn eo vita est, et vtta erat las ftommum, t e “ There is hfe in what was made, 
and this life was the light of men” See also Gcivov, Verbum, Lux, et Vita, 

Le Voile dJsts, 39th year, 1934, p 173, and P llus Lo Buddha par^, BEFBO 
1928, p 236 note 4, “ la voix et la lumi^re deux manifestations connexes 
d une mtme nature transcendente ” It may be noted that m RV X, 168, 4, cited 
above, one and the same verb imtire, “is heard," is employed in connection mth 
both sound and appearance, while alternatiTely in I, 164, 44, one and the same 
verb dadrSe, “ seen,” 13 similarly employed 

**That 13 to Bay "now that "now” of which a temporal experience is im 
possible, being only of a past and a future, and where becoming neier stops to be 
We have discussed elsewhere (The Veda as Land Aama Bdfc) the proposition 
enunciated by Sayana and others that the Veda deals only with what is eternal 
(nttyam), and shall return to the eabjcet 

5 
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note ) and also in some eoateita to “shme” The like applies in the 
case of root arc, which means cither to "shine" or to "intone,” and to 
Its derivatives such as aria, which may mean either " sheen " or " hymn " 
ihere IS also a close connection, and was probably an original coincidence 
of th roots m to" shine ” and than to “ speak " Even in English 
we still speak of "bright” ideas and "brilliant” sayings 

The shining of the Supernal Sun is then as much an "utterance” as 
WT ‘ (”‘<'>•0 ihruvanak, EV HI, 69, 1, 

dur«ll (porasprl) whereby thou dost pro 

duce aE that has come to be or shall become” (EV X 66 21— “The 

tt Son^^lw'rni ■" tt’all crelture^ 

IrL that 1 ,?^ u la”™' " '°™ *''= “'mg is thus prior, 

S raifon ^et^e wwf ^ “> ‘>'“6 'tself, and is 

an eapreaaion fsrsM ^ oame, and it is accordingly as 

Mmlsted or ink a v““ “““t «>' ‘>"”8 “'“f “ 

(oayolrit, MU VI, 6) this universe was unuttered ” 

as^embt “ertm^o? C vidm l°“ m'’XcMh'“d 7 “'“f 

coursers, as a rounded rted” 

names unmanilnfo /• ^ seasons, it is "by those four titan 

■mows, SC that he well 

calorfte, HV X, 55, 4 cf HI ’'“ ‘•■3’ ™sWy deeds ” (lanaSn. 

that the maker of all ihiu„s uCs 
deva„«r, namadhah, EV X SaT 7 1 .“ 

AtictpU “{Tct -friv. 1 » 18 by recourse to Agni that these 

sacnficially, and thul” loLi^ worshipped 

(nd.mant Hn.i'h * their own well bom embodiments 

^rsl -itiemL™ teuaak s«;o!ol, EV I, 

Ida lLat';r;Tttrva™7„r 

propagates then aspect ” f 7 <' I ® ?. 

P \Tupam)f which notions of created things’ 

(6?kaw,^''thlse f" ’"“Tsm 

encaTBaoines {ronjayati) existences 1 ere {MU 
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(IStyd^Xavikarmini, eee Ifote 2) "inhere in him as hub within the 
wheel ” (RV. VIII, 41, 6 omd 6). The prodnctire activity of the cocrea- 
tive principles is similarly nominative {namadheyam dadh&mh, BV. X, 
1) ** " What was the hovinc virtue {idXmyam goh) of the Boll ancl 
Cow, that they measured out by names (o ndmabhxk mamtre), making 
a nianifested'image in it ” (m . . . fnumire rijpam osmtn, BV. Ill, 38, 7), 
"Then verily they recollected (amaniat) the distant name (namo . . . 
apxcyam, admirably rendered by Grifiith’s * essential form’) of Tva^tr’s 
Cow” (RV. I, 84, 15), "When he (the Sun) upstood, all things him 
adorned, who moves self-ltumoons, indued in glory; that is the Bull’s, 
the Titan’s mighty form, it is the Ommfonn who takes his stand upon 
his aenternities " (maXal tad Vfftto asurasya namd, 3 itsiarupo amriant 
fasihau, III, 38, 4, where Viirarupa must be Tva^fr, and amriant, pi, 
contrasts with an implied ananialia in or as which the Asnra lies recum- 
bent, ante pnncipium) , "The Son (the Sun) in Heaven’s light detex- 

VI, 7), "Tlua supremely pure spteodor of tbe impartible essence illumines sU 
fbiBga at OQce the patent of Ins power, resplendent in luminous detaJ” 
(EcUiart) 

*'Cf ChXJ VI, 1, 4, Uodifleation is a matter of wording, a giving of names 
to things ” (edcdrombAcnam eiiCdro fMmadftevam, Tem]ni*eent also of BV S, ISS, 

3, where the Word, Vac, speaks of herself as oremlhamBni hhurenoni, arombAo 
has been defined as "mental initiation of action") It is on the basts of the 
magical efficacy of enunciation that the employment of words of power in ntual 
depends for example, PB VI, 9, 5, "By saying 'bom' {}Stam %U], he brings to 
birth” {If/ofxit), and ib, VI, lO, 3, “In ssying 'Jirea' he pats life into them 
that live.” Cf LomWealaro fi'airo, Ch VI, p 228, "When names are enunciated, 
there is the manifestation of appearance (ntmifldbhirpaHiakam), there is con 
cept" (viAafpah) 

The doctrine of ideas, inseparable from that of exemplarism, recurs in traditional 
teachings at all times ^ remarked Gilson, "Le mot *d4e remonte k Flaton, 
inais la chose eUe-mSme existait avant lui, pui«qu’elle est ^temelle On doit 
d’aiUeurs eupposer que dauCrea homines Ics svaient connues avant leu, de quelque 
nom ils les aient disign^ea, car il j eut des sages ant^neurement h Platon et en 
dehors mSme de la Grice, et il n’y a pas de eagesse sans la cocnaissance des idies ” 
(Introduction a V£tude de Satnt AvguiUn, 1931, p 2o) The doctrine for example 
appears already in the Sumero-Babylottian eoaeeptioa of creaUoa as a terrumology 
or defermination, for " tie Babylonians regarded the name of a thing as its reality 
to name a thing practically means in their theology to determine its essence ” 
(LiKGDOX, Bumerkin EpK, 1915, pp 39-40, cf Semitic IfyfAotojy, pp S9, 2S9) In 
tie Clementine Homilies, in connection with the doctrine of the True Prophet, 
similar to the Indian “Eternal Avatar,” we find with reference to Adam’s calling 
of things by tieir names, “ He himself, being the only true prophet, fittingly 
gave names to each animal, according to the merita of its nature, as hsnng made 
it ” 
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mines the Father Mother’s third hidden name ” {dadhah putrak pitroi 
aplcyam ndma tTtiyam adhi rocane dwah, IX, 75, 2, where dadhah . . 
nama is the same as to be namadhah as in X, 82, 3 as cited above) , and 
all this IS at the same time a creative recollection in the Platonic sense, 
as in EV X, 63, 8, where the Visve Devah are "mindful of all that is 
mobile or immobile” (vtsvasya sihatur jagatas ca mantavah). It is 
"by wordings” (vacolhih) that they "think Him out as mamfold who 
IS but One”®® (EV X, 114, 5), that He indeed appears at all depends 
upon the ntual incantation, "And sundry sang, the brought to mind 
the Great Chant, whereby they made the Sun to shine ” {areanta eke 
mahi sama mamaia, etc , EV VIII, 29, 10) , " by an angelic utterance 
they opened up the cattle fold” (vaco^a daivyena, etc , EV. IV, 1, 15) 
The “names” or noumena of things are, moreover, everlasting, and 
in this respect unlike the things themselves in their contingent mani- 
festation* " When a man dies, what does not go out of him is his name 
(nfloui), that is endless (ananfo), and inasmuch as what is endless is 
the Several Angels, thereby he wins accordingly the endless world” 
{ananiam lokam ) , BrhU III, 2, 12 , in other words, his name is " written, 
in the Book of Life ” From the point of view of the desirous principles, 

** That this IS possible depends on his Protean nature, who is “ omnifortn ” 
(vtivartipa, parstm), and is " man made” m the sense that he assumes the forms 
that are imagined by hU worshippers 

**“Por that God is God he gets from creatures . Before creatures were, 
God was not God" (Eckhart) 

Intellect being identical with its noumenal content, the intellectual creation 
eo often referred to in Vedie tradition is essentially the same thing as a creation 
by tbe utterance of a name or names The intellectual creation is typically 
per artem, as for example in RV I, 20, 2, "they wrought by intellect” (ta(8l;;ur 
manaad), where root takf implies tbe use of an axe on wood, vis that “wood 
from which they fashioned Heaven and Earth,” EV X, 31, 7 The intellectual 
operation is moreover strictly speaking a conception, what is formulated in the 
“ heart ” by the application of mana$ to edo is literally a generation and a vital 
operation, as in BrhU I, C, 7, "The Father Is manos (intellect), the Mother v3o 
(Word), the Child prdna (life) ” In RV X, 71, 2 there may be noted the 
expression tnanasd edeam akrata, manati Ir being parallel to haste or panau kft 
to '* marry,” where kp, to " make,’ has a value comparable to that of “ make ” 
In the modern erotic vernacular Cl St Thomas, Sum TAeol, I, q 45, a C e 
where the artist is said to operate by a word conceived in hu Intellect (per 
rerturn in Intellectu conceplwm), tbat ia like the Fatbcr and Divine Architect, 
per arlem and ei retuntate, both with knowledge and with will , the consciousness 
of the artist being in cither case a conjoint principle, and the “work’ (lormo) 
tbe artist’s child. 
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in potentia but eager to be m act, the possession of a “name” and 
corresponding entity is naturally the great desideratum,^* and what they 
most fear is to be “ robbed of their names,” cf EV V, 44, 4, “ Krin in 
the forest steals away their names” (Imir tjamani praiane musyah) 

On the other hand, it must not be orerloohed that indindnation and 
identification are specific limitations, impljrmg the possession of only a 
particular ensemble of possibilities to the exclusion of all others “ Speech 
(icc) IS the cord, and names (namant) the knot whereby all things are 
bound” (AA II, 1, 6) Liberabon (mulb), then, as distinguished 
from salvation, la something other than a perpetual and ideal being still 
one'elf and as it were a part of the world picture, liberation in the fullest 
sense of the word is a liberation not merely from phenomenal becoming, 
but from any noumenal determination whatever *** The cycle that must 
for the Wayfarer begin with the audition or the finding of a name must 
for the Comprehcn'or end ta silence, where no names are spoken, none 
IS named, and none remembered There knowledge-of, which would 
imply diTision, is lost m the coincidence of knower and known, “ as a 
man locked in the embrace of a dear bride knows naught of a within or 
awithout” {BfhU IV, 3, 21), there “none has knowledge of each who 
enters of each who enters, that he is 60 >and $o or so and so ** (Bumi) , 
the prayer of the soul is answered, “Lord, my welfare lies in thj never 
calling me to mind” (Eckhart) If what of the Supreme Identity is 
mamfestahle appears to us to be contracted into variety and ladindn 
allied, the doctrme of Esemplansm, common to both the Eastern and 
the Western forms of a common tradition, eshibits the relation of this 
apparent multiplicity to the uni^ on which it hangs, and apart from 
which its being would be a pure nonentity, and fnrthennore, inasmuch 
as the last end must be the same as the fir«t beginning, the way is pointed 
out that leads again from mnltiplicity to unity, from the semblance to 
reality As in AA U, 3, 8 (3, 4), “ The Makers, laying aside the Yes 
and No, what’s * blunt ’ and what is veiled of "speech,** have found their 

"Uenee tbe distress ct tbe Veras hesitation is RV X 51 and their 

corresponding fear when the Buddha who is the catae as Agni tifarbudA hesitates 
to set in motion the Wheel of Order by which the Way is to be opened for them 
to proceed 

longer fed by form or aspect (ndmarfipad'CsfilulfoA) the Comprehensor 
reaches thus the hearenly Person beyond the yon knowing the ultimate Brahman 
he indeed becomes the Brahman {ifwndoha Op III IS 10) 

*’I e abandoning all dialectic cf OrhCf HI 5 ** laying aside both {nnoeence 
and learning then is he a Silent ^age ** JCrtro and ulJanijrsu rendered tentatively 
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quest, they that Tvere hetd in hond by names are now beatified in that 
which was revealed, they now rejoice in what had been revealed by name, 
in that in which the host of Angela oometh to be one , putting away all 
evil by this spiritual power, the Comprehensor reaches Paradise ” ** 


by “blunt" and " veiled” seem to Imply protyalr^aTn and parokfam, all that la 
formal, no longer significant for one to vhom the content of all form is imraediatcly 
present. 

•• The test la ditScult, but there eao be no doubt that Keith correctly erpUlns 
that It means ** they rose aboee mere names to the unity of brahmo'* or rr<l;ia ” 
Cf UN hhlla IV, 10, yofns vUnn bhunsfy elanl^am, “Where all abides in 
one nest." 
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the Kashgar) showing a Prakritic form where the other has its correct ” 
Sanskrit equivalent We assume that as a rule the Pxakritic forms, 
wherever they occur, are more apt to be original 

For an understanding of the language of the verses, a correct analysis 
of the meter la important On this I must refer, in lieu of extended 
discussion, to an article contributed to a volume shortly to appear in 
honor of Professor Kuppuswami Sastn of Madras Here I shall only 
note that while the quantitative schemes of the meters are very rigidly 
adhered to, in attaining this end the language permits arbitrary lengthen 
ing and shortening of any vowel mein causa, and this is specially com 
mon with final vowels Original San&knt diphthongs may similarly be 
shortened e (and possibly at?) to t, and o to « In this paper I shall 
distinguish forms which seem to be used only or chiefly for the sake of 
the meter (using the abbreviation "m c”) 

I shall use for the names of Prakrit dialects the same abbreviations as 
in PischeTj’s Grammaltl, except that I use Ap for ApabhronSa, as less 
,apt to be ambiguous than Pischel’s A 

References are to page and line of tlie Kern Nanjio edition of 8P 
and of LcviuuN’s edition of LV Occasionally I refer to the Btbl Ind 
or Calcutta edition of LV {"Calc”), and to the new Tokyo edition of 
SP (of which at the time of writing I have seen two parts) as*"WT” 
(WoaiKAju and TeaemoA, the editors) By "Weller” I refer to P 
Weli^’s dissertation, XJeher die Prosa des Lahta Vistara, Leipzig, 1915 
In my BSOS article, I showed that the formal declensional categories 
of Sanskrit have been to some extent confused m this dialect, as in some 
Prakrits (and as a result, primarily, of phonetic changes m Prakrit, with 
some analogical extension) This is most notably true of the distinction 
between masculine and neuter forms, but it is hardly le'S true, m the 
verses, of that between nominative and accusative forms This general 
fact must be kept in mind in interpreting the forms listed below Here 
I must add that there appear to be cases in LV (not, bo far as I have 
noted, in SP) m winch the “etem form” of words of this declension, 
in -o, 18 used (not only for nom and acc sg , dual, and pi , winch is 
standard m Apabhranta, but b1«o) for any oblique case of the singular 
The numljer of instances to tar noted is to be sure, small , and the cor 
ruption of the L^ mss is so great tliat one might be tempted to suggest 
emendation of all of them Bat the forms tisuall) occur in icrses and 
Mmetnnes m poxitions uliere no "regular" form would be metrically 
IxHsil Ip Sjijce meter, in these text*, i» very rigid, and mai be relied on 
os a dpfimtc criterion, I find it hard to doubt the reality of the phe 
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DOtnenon It has no parallel in any recorded Prakrit, not even in Ap , 
and I confers that I am hard pnt to it for a rea«onablc explanation In 
the ablative, -a might be regarded as a metrical shortening of -d (Pra 
kritic for Tvhich actnallj occura (below) But in no other oblique 
ca«o can -a be explained as a phonetic development of any known Sanskrit 
or Prakrit ending If it be soggested that it is a sort of analogical 
generalization of the ending ~o as historically established in the nom , 
ace , TOC , and abl case**, — m short, a generalized singular form with loss 
of any case di«tincbon, — this would imply a stage bke that of the modem 
Ternaculars, most of which hare (at least for many nouns) only one form 
in the singular It is a little hard for me to believe in so extreme a form 
of this phenomenon at such an early date Tet, as stated above, something 
approaching it seems to be indicated for the nom aec ca'es 
Since the«e oblique-case forms m should be regarded as a group, 
it will be more convement to bst them here, all together, rather than 
separately under the several ca«es The following are all that I have so far 
noted, all from LT Instr 191 3 (v€r«e) Srogya dhg iM'idhaiyadhu 
parahatena, “ de upon health, which la afflicted with all sorts of diseases ** 
(note adjectire Ttaitnc, with arogga, and of , in the preceding line, the 
preci«elr parallel dhig yauianena “fie upon youth ^’) The 
regular form would be metrically impossible — Abl 163 20 lat sadho 
puraiara tfo stghram nt?l.ramyd “so, 0 samt, go forth qmcUy from 
this excellent city” (Sbt pumtarfid itaA), and 164 11 nislramya 
puraiara \ta sighram (both the«e m ver=es) — Gen 47 20 (verse) yatfle 
CO garihi toaote yava} jaramarana cantalarah prasutak “while he 
dwells in the womb and before he is bom as Ender of old age and 
death”, ^maranasya would be metncallv impossible, but a conceivable 
emendation would be ‘’marofuranfoXoroA (such sandhi is quite allowable 
in fhig dialect) 109 4 (rer'e) suiyaliam jtnaraina jambunQaye Skar 
maXarasyoSbhaia'h, “clearly in the home of the jombu there is birth of 
the Jina jewel, the lime of the Law” (in Asita’s hymn, yinorotna 
cannot be voc , nor anything but gen , “ratniwyo metrically impossible) 

I,oc 166 6 (verse) iaht nrpa (all mss and both editions) = iosmin 

nrpe , emendation to nrp\ would be possible And twice, according to 
all ms®, in prose 71 5 na Xhalu punar bhilsato mayadevi bodhisaffia 
luksigaie gurulayaiatn samjaniie sma, “white the Bodhisattva was m 
her womb ”, and 409 12 drsta eta dharma salsat” («o m*s , Lefmann 
emends foolishly, see ITeller, od Joe , if any emendation is to be made, 
both these passages had be®t be emended to bodhisaitie and dharme 
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respectively, and this is what WoUcr proposes, but the parallels quoted 
above make me doubtful) 

\7e shall now take up seriatim tho case forms of this declension which 
occur, other than the regular Sansknt forms (all of which arc likewise 
known to this dialect) Except as specifically noted, it is to be under- 
stood that the “ Prakritic ” forms, that is all that depart from Sanskrit 
grammar, are found only in /he verses, noi in /he prose When they 
occur lu prose, this fact will he specifically stated Irregularities which 
concern only the peculiar (Prakritic) sandhi of the language will, as a 
rule, be mentioned only when there seem to bo special reasons for doing 
so For instance, any final vowel la (in the verses) liable to he elided 
before an initial vowel , hence such endings as en* and -dy* for the instr 
and dat sg ena and -dya, they may bo regarded as morphologically 
regular Sanskrit forms, and wiU therefore not be specifically recorded 

Kom sg masc. The various sandhi forms which in Skt represent 
the theoretical ending as are aU common But they are not always 
differentiated according to the nature of the initial of the next word in 
the same way as in 8kt Namely 

1 As in most Pkt dialects, the ending o, which in Skt occurs only 
before sonant consonants and o , is sometimes generalized and used also 
before other vowels, before surd consonants, and before a pause Ex 
8P maro sa 63 6, samarptto Xdm 111 6, ratko xdriaho 91 2, LV 
4aido 80 15, nirdhavito 92 II (both at end of lines) 

2 A shortening of this o is the ending u, which is very common, 
before any initial without restriction Chiefly m c , not in prose, but 
m a metrically indifferent position occasionally, vtpannu 3P 177 9 
(initial in an anu^tiibh), samayu LV 162 10 (at the end of a line, to be 
sure m a meter normally requiring a long final syllable, possibly therefore 
to be emended to samayo, but there is no v 1 recorded) Reported by 
Pischel only for Ap (where it is very common) and Dhakki, also com 
mon in the language of the " Prakrit Dhammapada *•’ (DutremI de Ehins 
ms ) Ex 8P satlcaru 93 3, Tealpu 68 1, sthxtu 88 1, vdsu 96 6, LV 
prxyu 46 13 gfo;ovaru 66 16 

3 Even commoner than « is the ending a, to be regarded as pho 
netically derived from Skt as (-a&, as etc ) by Prakritic loss of the 
final consonant It is common in Ap and occurs m c in AMg Mg 
Ex 8P saddkarma 68 12, uccant 85 14, vimuhta 92 8 LV ndsh 
saliva yo darxdra 'J'6 1, samariha 29 3, dvtjo 166 17 Chiefly, and in 
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SP exclu«ircly so far as I hare noticed, in positions where the meter 
requires a short (Apparent ejccptions in SP are rare and always to be 
regarded as teitnal corruptions, e g 61 0 aorta srumi/ana, where we 
mast read sarraA or sarto or sartel, amce the following initial sr" la 
necessarily prononnced as a fiingle consonant, so that sarta is unmetrical ) 
LV, however, apparently shows it a few times in prose Weller 44 quotes 
four instances, one of which is certainly to be rejected, LV 377 10 
panntrvSlu bhagatan panntrtattt sugala has Hq nom , but two vocatives 
(note bhagatan I), altho the verb in 3d person, this lUogically blended 
construction is not uncommon, both in Vcdic (Vedic I §§ 293, 

332, III §§324,333), and in late post-classjcal SLt (see Eusveau, 
JambhaUdaita's Reeenswn of the Vetdlapaucgumsait, xEii) But the 
, other three are more convincing Twice (86 y tnadSpagaiak, for mada 
and 239 7 dharmUdhtgalah, for dharma adhP) we might con«ider 
the possibility of secondary crflsi<»,a for a(A»)-f.o, against this, however, 
we mu^t count the precisely simUar smrtt prattlahdhi 86 8, which imme- 
diately follows madapagalak and shows simil^ lack of b in an i stem 
noio (Calc reads smrfiA against all mss ) And no such theory would 
explain 438 20 mahaiaipulya hodht'* (Lefmann’s word division must be 
ignored here as very often) That the ending just as in Ap , had 
some currency apart from metrical requirements seems further indicated 
by the sporadic occurrence of -d, rather than nh or o, when the meter 
requires a long For a nom sg masc ending can most naturally be 
explained as a lengthening metn catisa of -a 'Namely 
4 -d, probably lengthening of -o m c, occurs rarely In SP I have 

noted only apunadharma emmlaiyti adya SscttryabhUto hx tathSgaiandm 
308 11 The endings of the two adjectives prove that '‘dharmH is singu 
lar, not plural Three mss read ’’dharma, but this is metrically impossi 
ble (since the following sr was pronounced as a single consonant), and 
we must admit the edition’s reading, supported by the Kashgar recension 
and three Nepalese mss , for the more usual dharmo or dharmak This 
is confirmed by LV examples asakayii naro vrajafe 'dvxfxyo stalalarma 
phaldnugaia vtiaeak 175 10, " without companmn a man goes (at death) 
attended by the frmts of his own deeds ^ (all ni«3 "gata. Calc ’’gato) , 
Asano upasthiiah 219 4, “ the moment has arrived ” (so all mss , this 
tune kept in Calc , while Lefmann maends fo Isano) , probably aI«o 
anuttara yo bhaia (= abhaiah) ragasudanah 2l9 22, “ who hast become 
the supreme destroyer of passion ** (anutt” may possibly, but less proba 
bly, be toc ) — Another conceivable eiqilanation of these noms m ~d 
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would be that they are analogically taken over from the voc in a , this 
seems to me less likely 

5 The AMg Mg nom sg ending e (for general Pkt o) is ex 
tremely rare In 8P I know of no instance of a noun, one or two (not 
always certain) cases from pronouns or pronominal adjectives are quoted 
in my article in S80S (above) In LV I have found the following 
clear case anyaira sun (so read with v 1 for ed hhun) hodhisativa 
(uom sg ) irahmaldlpasamnibhe 74 4, "(no one could digest this) 
except the Lord Bodhisattva, like unto The forms are certainly 

noms and unless we emend to “ntbAo, no other interpretation is possible, 
there is no v 1 

Voc sg masc Besides the regular a 

1 o 18 common, even m metrically indifferent positions, so at the 
end of lines in 8P (thus situated in the SP examples quoted), where 
quantity is indifferent It is general Pkt and is explained by Pischel 
( 71 ) as due to pluti Ex 3P pnana uttama " 0 best of J mas ”36 9 , 
satapunyalalcsana 162 12, LV natka 12 10, devci 78 11, in 234 11 ff a 
long senes of vocs , nearly all m a, m Gopaks apostrophe to the departed 
Bodhisattva Altho it cannot be called a case of metrical lengthening, 
I have not found, so far, a single occurrence in the prose of 8P or LV 
Weller 44 erroneously interprets marsa LV 61 16, 226 4 (be should have 
added 39 8, 209 3) as voc eg But, tho addressed to a single person, 
the form is an honorific plural This is indicated, first, by the fact that 
no other word than this ("dear Sir”) is so used, and secondly by the 
fact that the true reading is marsdh (with most mes ), before s , at 209 3, 
probably this is also meant at 39 8 (before m ) and 61 10 (before t ) , 
only in 220 4 docs marfS (addressed to a single person) occur before 
a surd 

2 Furthermore, LV (I have not noted any cases in SP) occasionally 
seems to use nom forms (-as, a, whether -e is questionable) as vocs 
So ha lanfkala sujUld mama hharlu sahdyalas tiat/d ha (read hd, 
IT c ) nlto 235 7, “ 0 noble (horse) K > companion of my husband, 
where have you taken (hira)f" All mss saAdyalas (Calc “la, which 
IS metrically iinpo«sjble) A uom cannot be construed, for it would 
then l^n^e to be an epithet of the Bodhisattva (the subject of nlto), and 
in that ca«o the gen sg bfiarlu could not depend upon it, and could then 
not be construed at all — sdru or iuru 171 6, "0 hero! ”, seems to fie 
the true rending despite some variation in the mss , it can scarcely lie 
construed oUierwisc than as voc— More doubtful is slmfAuare 193 1C, 
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intorprcted by Foucaux (and the Tibetan) as voc (if so, it is the Allg 
nom in -e, above, u^ed as voc ) , but it Bccms possible to take it as loc , 
" in the (company of the) excellent charioteer ”, a voc. addressed to the 
charioteer is really rather nnoxpccled here 

Acc. sg masc , and nom.-acc sg nt As in Skt , these forms seem 
to be identical, so far, at least, I have fonod no form used for one that 
IS not u«ed for the other al*;© The regular Sk-t lorms, -am or -am, are 
common, but are not differentiated quite as in Skt, in that the ending 
irith anusvara occurs quite standardly even before voirels, for metrical 
reasons (irhen a long sjllable is required) so SP txkaram anu^ 61 10, 
duhXham tdatn 86 8, ZV paran asalam 163 19, tySXaranam rseh 
111 14, etc This IS properly a matter of sandhi rather than morphology, 
•cS the line latham imam adbhulam tdrSam te SP S13 5 (scanned 
Othermce 

1 -u is common, as m the nom masc Wc might be tempted to 

regard it as a nom form used for acc , in view of the frequency of con 
fusion between these cases elsewhere But u occurs for other final >4jfn 
familiarly enough (e g cAu = aAaw SP 62 16 and often) , and on this 
ground Pi«chel (351) regards it, possibly rightly, as a phonetic develop 
ment of the Skt. endtug Its dialectic occurrence is the same as that of 
the nom masc u It seems to occur only m c. and is never found m 
prose Ex SP dharmu 93 12, osoyu 68 14, ;rtonu 93 10, ZV naru 
168 16, 91 17, danu datiu S3 1, buddhakaryu Irtu 48 13 

2 -a, even commoner than the preceding, phonetic reduction of the 
Skt form, with dialectic distribution as in the nom maso , even more 
than there, it is almost limited to use mein causa Ex SP dharma 
177 3,236 14,sanro26 S,]uana30Z 6,ZVsuga{a46 9, raso 165 6, 
sulha 42 15, apunya 42 11 Like the preceding ( «), of course limited 
in general to occurrence before consonants, but before vowels, where -am 
wo^d do as well metncally, in LV 17S 22 nadihQla tta satalulam, 
"like a sandy river bank” (here the adjective satSJulam proves the 
fijrmff beiog 2 wm , tbst 1 iila zsisws lis vrdiBSij seaieT gssdsT') , paasiWy 
also in LV 76 6, if we may accept JjcfiaaDn’s reading saulAya agTa° 
(but it is apparently ba«ed on only one ms , A, the best ms , Calc °yam) 

It occurs otherwace in verses where the meter is quantitatively indifferent 
in SP 237 atmabMia prdbhastaram, and according to the ed in SP 
254 3 vtrya (so the Nepalese mss , the Kashgar reading, see La Vallee 
P oussiv, JBAS 1911, 1073, rearranges the text in such a way that vxrya, 
not °yam, is metncally necessary) In prose the form is exceedmgly 
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rare, and possibly to be emended to am (cf however the same form in 
the nom masc,, here, perhaps by accident, no form in -fl has been noted). 
No occurrence has been found in the prose of 8P, in that of LV only 
the following 404 10 and 19, dharma desitam, printed by Lefmann as 
one word, Calc and one ms dharmam de” in line 19 — 413 4, vif&na 
samalamXrtam, gaganatala samdlamhriam , and 413 6 7 dharmacakra 
pravartayaiv , certainly dharmacaJcraf and pretty surely vttana and 
gaganatala, must be independent noun forms (not to be joined with the 
following words as in Lefmann), and it follows that we must either 
emend them to end in am or assume nom acc nt forms in a In 
380 4, where the mss have Xadacit sukha pr&piam pUrvam, Weller (ad 
loc ) would read sukha separately (nom sg nt ) , I suspect that the true 
reading is sukham praptapurvam In 19 12 Weller is clearly wrong in 
taking jatt, jarS, vyadkt, and marana as separate noms jahprxtjndgaii 
etc are denom verba (*‘ there is [arises] consciousness of birth/’ 
jQhprajna, etc ) 

8 0 , the endmg of the nom sg masc , seems indubitably, albeit 

rarely, used also as acc sg masc and nom acc sg nt an example of 
the widespread formal confusion of these two cases and genders, to which 
allusion was made above No cases noted from 8P In LV ko Hra javt 
U vt^mayo ]aneya 168 6, who here would make astomshment (be aston 
ished) that he is swift^” (acc masc), and in the same line, Jearoiha 
gauravo ’smin, “make respect for him”, acc nt— nawiferomyosabdo 
'nuvicarayanti 219 18, “ meditate on the word (sound) of (the Bodhi 
sattva’s) departure from the world,” acc masc (Calc saida but all mss 
®do) — na ca tnana (so all mss ) Jc?ubhtlo (end of line) 165 16, “and 
your mind was not disturbed,” nom nt , the same phrase repeated 
166 1, 6, etc — nagaram vyakulu hhitalrastamanaso 193 10, “ the city 
was perturbed, with mind frightened and alarmed,” nom nt (here possi 
bly masc because of thought of the people, jono, of the city?) 

[4 In LV 178 8 siargamfiadiaram ■uttamUm, the second word seems 
mjcessarify to mochty tAe tfrsf, anif all m’^s are sai<f to read so , Cafe 
however uttamam, and I find it hard to doubt that this is the true 
reading ] 

Instr sg Besides the regular ena 

1 ena, with lengthened final vowel, only m c , and so far as I have 
noticed not in 8P, hut fairly common in the verses of LV Ex larend 
67 21, ctreml 78 6, tlryend 162 4, -rtifcno 1C8 6 
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2 tna, m c. for cna (so in Ap ) LV 151 8 cfcmaiso = e'ken° 
(elena eso) 

3 -a, “ stem form ” see above, p 66 67 

Dat sg I have fonnd only the regular Skt form Weller 44 alleges 
the ending -flyoi (as in the feminine declension) , but I think he is wrong 
InXrFSl 21 the ed has ntftsorpfipoi, but the true reading is undoubtedly 
niAsarga/flyai, from stem in fa> so the best ms (A) read , and this 
accords with the numeorus abstracts m ta found in the contest (and 
elsewhere), added to nouns which are already abstract, standard Sanskrit 
would not tolerate such formations but tliey are common in LV 
Weller’s other eiamples are from LV 397 6, 401 3, 13, and 19, m all of 
which he would read dharmncal.nxpratartanayai, Lefmann’s text is incon 
sistent, reading *tarfanfl/ayai m the first, "tartanayai in the other® The 
mss vary in all four pa'^ages, generally between ®nayat and “nafayat, 
but in 401 19 between the former and ‘naya The evidence does not 
clearly support the form ^fiayai, but even if it did, we should not be 
obliged to connect it with the stem pratariana, a fem stem pratarfann 
18 known even in standard Skt (see SR s v ) 

Abl sg Besides the regular -al in its vanous sandhi forms 

1 ’C, Prakritic for as in Aifg if JM Bare, I have noted only 

the following SF ajatalca 281 6 (but Ka«iigar mss , anyatr* 

iipUj/i 46 12 (no r 1 ), "except for a means”, merulaia ^nupalayed 
449 1, LV nanyatra t.tl<imadhuri 42 19, and m pro<e, mantt^andhaha 
jada 19 19, for ma/iusyo(A) andhaltaj, wbicb Weller 18 would put into 
the text by emendation 

2 -a, «tem form ”, posublj by metneal shortening of the preceding, 
see above p 60 67 

3 ~aia(A), -dto -atu The regular ending of most Pit. dialects 

(where it appears as -ao, -ado), repre eating -a(t) + fas Note that it 
is not found m Pali, which has -osma the pronominal endmg 

Fairly common (about as common as the regular Skt. ending) m the 
verges of SF , rarer in tho«e of LV not found m pro e We should 
expect the relation between the several fonns of the endmg to be the 
same as that between -ah and -o (metrically long) and a and u (short) 
m the nom sg ma=c , but the mss do not actually justify the assertion 
that -aia and -aiu ate used merely as metrical shortening® of SiaK and 
-&{o The vanous foi?n« seem to be used interchangeably when the meter 
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IS indifferent, and also independently of sandhi , the initial of the follow- 
ing word has no bearing Ex 8P osangajfianatu actntxyatah 62 6, 
iraidhatukato hhayalhairavaidh (Kashgar mss °tu, metrically indiffer 
ent) 91 10, am'ulcatunagaraiull& S , sadevdkato (metrically indifferent, 
ed emends to '^latah, but all Nepalese mss °Jcato and Kashgar mss 
^laiu, one of which must be kept), loXat samaratu sabrahmakatuh 
(Kashgar mss , by lect fac ?, satnarac ca sabrahmalac ca) sarvesa 
sattvam ca anhkatah (Kashgar °katu, metrically indifferent) 119 2 3 — 
LV sthan&iu 194 22, samshrtatah 195 12, 196 2, sayato 230 11, 
jiuravaraio 235 10 

4 ato, atu, with short a in penult The former (very rare and not 
m prose) might be considered a regular Sanskrit form (Whitney 1098b), 
but IS probably in fact only a metrical shortening of the preceding I 
have noted only noctraiu LV 230 14 and nacirato LV 237 10, both 
= noctrot 

Gen sg Besides the regular asya 

1 asya, with lengthened final m c, occurs in the verses of LV (I 
have not noticed a case m 8P) nrpasya 80 14, raianasya wa (read 
probably iha) yasya (for yasya) 109 8 

2 a, “ stem form ” , see above, p 66 67 

Loc sg Besides the regular e 

1 V, quite common m. c , and once in a metrically indifferent posi 
tion Tcsayokah ca desayet 8P 341 7 (anu§tubh, only one ms '*X.aZe) 
This shortening is characteristic of Ap , cf Pischel 85 Ex SP hkt 
64 6, 85 14, 92 12, 93 13 etc , saddkarmt 69 1, akasi 87 12, LV 
prasadi dharmoccayi sinhasant 27 17 , tribhavi 46 1 

2 osmin, asmtm, or m c asmt The pronominal ending, trans 
ferred to nouns as often in Pkt When a long syllable is required, or 
when the meter is indecisive (as at the end of a line, or in the first half 
of an anustuhh), the form is regnlarly (probably always) asmtn or 

osmim., these two forms seem to be indifferently used, the distinction 
being purely graphic as far as I can see Ex 8P bodhimandasmtn 
30 16 , mrvrtasmin 353 15, (ufapadasmtm 146 3 When a short ^IJable 
IS required, the ending is osmt SP didrasmi 8G 4, hastasmt 147 12, 
LV grhaiarasnu 60 9, gaganatttlasmt 60 10, puratarosmi 64 9 

3 esmt(n), differentiation between the two forms as in the pre 
ceding This form has not been rccogm^ed, either for hybrid Skt or for 
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any Pkt , literary or in^criptional The evidence for it, however, is in 
my opinion mdnhitahle, and I think we must admit it as a loc ending 
of the protocanonical Pkt , taken over in hybrid Skt. It is easily es- 
plained as a blend form of the regular e with the pronominal ending 
-iLsmtn (above) It occurs very commonly in the mss of the itahaiastu, 
tho systematically excluded by Senart from his edition (see his Intro- 
duction, I, xvn), despite the fact that he noted its frequent occurrence 
in LV also To be sure the Calc edition of this text usually prints 
e ’smi(n), as if the pronoun asmtn. were present (rather than a case 
ending), added to a noun form m e The editors of SP do likewise, or 
print osmi(n) instead of esmi(n), and nsuallj the mss themselves 
vary Bnt esmtn is much too common to be emended out of existence, 
and in some cases it is impc«!ible to assume a pronoun asmin £ g, 
** SP S8 1, where read caccaresmtn, apparently with all Nepalese msa (the 
note seems to quote their reading as ewcar”), the Kashgar reading is 
quoted apparently as ca{c)eare, which is nnmetrica), lesnng the line a 
syllable short, the ed emends to eaharasmtn without ms authority (so 
also WT) Abe taira nnesanesmtn SP 314 33, where iatra makes a 
pronoun (a)e/ntn highly improbable, and where all Nepalese m«8 have 
esmin (ed with Ka«hgar m's -osmm) Other SP cases where I believe 
es>ni(n) is tbe true reading are 64 6, 30 16, 264 13, 255 12, 273 6, 
26 6, 114 2, 127 11 and 12 In three of these cases (254 IS, 255 12, 
273 6) the Kashgar fragment prmted by La Valine Pouosm {JPA8 
1911, 1073, 1076) supports the reading «njt(n) LV cases (m the 
first four it IS implausible, i£ not impossible, to assume a pronoun osmtn) 
el,araihaiaresmtn SO 9, gaganssmtn 81 3, ks^Uialesmtn (bo read with 
most mss, at end of a line, ms A *snw, followed by Lefmann) 153 
10, dharomfalesnunv 194 15, gehesmtn 201 12, na^hesmin 233 16, 
puresmtn 136 7, etc 

4 -a, stem form , see above, p 66 67 

Nom. acc dual Besides the regular -««, I have noted a few forms in 
a TTe most, of eour«e, not think of preeervation of the old ‘\’’edic alter 
native ending -6 (which would be very unlikely, the dual being extinct 
in Praknt generally) Bather thee are plural forms (with -a for 
-a = -os m c ) used for dual as in Prakrit generally, and often m our 
language Indeed the only reason for lifting the^e forms specially is 
that they occur in close juxtaposition to "correct” dual forms in -au, 
tNm shows that the plural form was felt to be quite correct al«o as dual 
LV candrSsurya nathatu hhumt paMau sajgoitsSlamlrtau 194 11 (the 
6 
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two participles m -au modify candrasurya ) , hastau chinna iathaxva 
cfttnno caranau 194 13 “(she saw) her hands cut off and her feet cut 
off ’’ Meter is of course involved, but a cannot be regarded as a metrical 
reduction of au, rather, when a short final is required, the metrically 
shortened plural form is used as dual 
No other dual forms except those regular in SkL have been noted for 
this declension 

Nom. pi masc Besides the regular sandhi resultants of Skt as 
1 -a, without regard to the following sound, and even at the end of 

a line The 8P edition inconsistently emends some of these ca^es, against 
all msfl , to -ah, tho it allows others to stand so ^nyasrdiaJid 93 9, all 
mss (ed ^lah) , durlaJS. 9, all mss (ed Vah) The edition allows 
the ending to stand with the m«s at e g 95 6 (iana) and 9 (dandrala) , 
97 12, 127 2 ( gultna), 222 12 and 13, 273 11 It la, of course, the 
normal Prakrit ending Examples in LV verses gandhanS, 11 19 
(end of line) , gunopapeta 29 4 (ditto) , vtsdlaprajiii 29 11 (ditto) , 
Mftdarald 74 IB (before su-) I have not, however, noted a case m the 
pro^eofiSP (force 4 aprameyQsamlhyeyactnlyatulyimSpyH do is pretty 
certainly a compound rather than a senes of noms ) In the prose of 
LV it IS rare but a few cases seem well attested in the mss iwar;tW sma 
G7 22, •pramukhd sia^ 159 17, yalharlutil prSsHdih 186 9 (in the«e 
three all m^s with text, Calc reads WIA) , in fusion with n following 
initial a, manusyindhalid (for andh'*) 19 19 (Calc differs), 
paticalipi hhadra 408 22 (but hero the best ms A reads pancala, 
omitting api) 

2 -o, as in Ap , only m c, mclncol shortening of the preceding, 
verj common in the verses Ex SP ixtnulla 92 9, mul/n 92 10, 
ltllalad\ “i: , LV Irpfa ^7 Z , al*anaapiJya iodh\t/lh G,nagna^l 1C, 
;ina ICI 21 The editions frequently print such forms as if compounded 
with the following words, which is bad editing Often tlic final vowil is 
fu^ed with an initial >owp 1 of Uic next word (c g ffP *at/te/ia 86 10, 
rf Iffralfni 86 13) , in such cases we are doubtless to understand that the 
uncombinnl form would have ended in -«1 

3 f, the I roiiominal ending transferred to nouns, not recorded in 

PraVrit and rare here (cf next paragraph) example noted from 

8P, fe lantUre na sinti tat/rafah 176 13, "these conij>oundi do 
not rxi»t in reality’ Cf also LV 223 I** c/’^rieiwiflye, 

** tartou* linl * were cut off ”, so Iy*fn)ann with the t«ett m* A the o ily 
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Voc pi masc Besides the regular Skt ending 
1 a, as in the nom , ■without regard to sandhi LV yadrsatattva 
hhuia (at end of line) 47 5 

S a, again as in nom , metrical shortening 8P kulaputra 86 9, 
addressing a group (Kern, note to Transl , supposes that one of the 
group 18 addressed, most implausible) — mam tdam 175 3 

3 aho Ludexs, in Hoernle, Manuscript Remains etc, 162, takes 
this as the ending of Hg and regards it as proof that the '^protocanonical 
Prakrit” ws Mg In my B80S article I ha're pointed out that it is 
rather to be identified "with Ap, which has the same ending (in the form 
dho, ahu) Ex 8P kulapulraho 255 11, 253 1, avusaho (to be read 
with Kashgar recension, so also the next two) 378 1 (prose), tumS- 
rdkaho 73 6 (prose), kulaputrako 270 12 (prose) LV amaresvaraho 
47 6 (no V 1 ) 

Acc pi masc 

1 For the regular ending on we often find Sm ■written especially 

in the verses of LV This is perhaps to be regarded as only a slovenly 
Wilting for an, it occurs chiefly before consonants, but also sometimes 
at the end of a line (LV 49 12 Atmahkivam, to be sure three mss 
Calc without ms support) Ex 8P sthitam ntsann&m sayitam * 

362 14, iuddham pi 371 5, LV aciniiyim to* 54 4, amanxisam no 
75 16 

2 -d occurs, not very commonly, and chiefly in verses, but occa- 
sionally, it seems, m the prose of LV It is probably best regarded as 
the nom form used as acc (cf the following paragraphs, and the use of 
acc forms as nom , above) Ex- SP cdkravada ^thuddhacahodhxm 
CO prdkasayami 47 12, istamaya (so all mss , ed em ®yoo) 50 9, 
aniilarisd 394 6 (at end of line) , LV varnU gunSm (so read) 47 11 , 
an&tma ntriX^athi yonxso tmfl dharmi 37 12 These all in verses The 
prose cases (all LV) are 382 1 iakaid (?Foucaux*8 ms A , 30 22 
apramey&saml.hyeyd gananSsamatilrdntdn bodhxsathdn, 4 7 8 tan 
aprameydsamkhyeyd ganan5samaUl,rdntalalpdtil,rSTit5n huddhd (so all 
mss , em Lefmann to buddhdn) bhagaianto ^nusmarantt sma (cf Wei 
lePs nolo, winch properly suggests taking the adj °sam\hyeyd ns a sepa 
rate acc pi but fails to note that all the mss have likewise huddkd) 

3 -dh the nom form used as acc (with usual sandhi variations) 
SP 64 8 pmstando samsfln ntrtiddAa durge magnUh punah (so ed !) 
duhlhaparampardsu (the three adjectives nil agree with satUdn, ace., in 
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preceding, ed note calls them “angranunatical”), 355 5 (all 

m's, ed em “co) ca calraidda sa pastfaU, 9 3 purnah, Laukavatara 
Sutra 6 5 apsarotorpos ca (prattprAna), where ed note suggests emend 
mg to °gans, LV 42 21 dravyambaras ea punwon (Calc. “barSns, with 
out ms authority) , 7o 15 deta poayt fnanu^iu ca manusa amantisam, 
“the gods looked upon men, and men upon non humans”, 165 9 tyap 
tiayi dkanamaniKanal.ah (so all m«s and Calc , Lefmann emends 
to "la) In prose (not noted by Wellerl), LV 180 5 fcudfdAadAarmos 
camuthiXaroii, all m«s and Calc., Iiefmann emends to "mani 

4 -n, m c, shortenmg of -o, much le«s common than in the nom, 

doubtless because it is to be regarded (like -<S) as a primarily nom end 
ing Not found m pro«e, but in verses before vowels as well as consO' 
nants Ei SP asia edaXan 10 12, diipa iaihaxta 11 10, sampxdita 
48 10, LV jikma upasyalha dnya almahhaiam 49 12, pnyasuta 165 
10, puno 167 3 Sometimes, when a vowel follows, a hiatus hndging 
consonant is injected, aa often between vowels in Pah and Prakrit 
siala m-ctra putrin 8P 86 5 (all mss ) 

6 e Tho this 13 the regular Prakrit ending for this ca«e, it occurs 
m our dialect very rarely (never in SP so far as I know) The usual 
theory is that the Pkt ending is borrowed from the pronouns, and that 
must be, directly or indirectly, its ongm here (of course even m the 
pronouns it can only be a secondary <ran«fer from the nom ) LV 
diesayitid Irame 94 8, pSne mmtUasuptne im\ adrsdsi 196 IS, mvXha 
puspdke 201 19 

6 I, m c. for the preceding LV gehx 2-10 18 (all mss , Calc geharn, 
unmetrical), naragant 233 9 (? see pi, but several m«s. with Calc, 
"pana) 

7 u’ Very dubious, not supported by convincing evidence in the 
m^ If sound, it would be another transfer from the nom , where this 
form (originally sg ) seems to be u*ed as pi (above) In SP 88 1 we 
should probably read mrgaia, with Kashgar m®3 and \\’T, for nirpafu 
(darfllJn) In SP 44 11 probably read lasafa tJn with ni« K' of WT 
(Kem Nanjio understand lasnfu as acc eg of a noun, 6ot an acc. pf 
adjective with Idn seems required) 

8 (-dnd, quantity of final vowel determined by meter) seems 
to occur once or twice as acc. pi LX 19C 15 so o frf-Vfi ea lardc MnjnJd 
dAaWna moficjJparebAi eofubSir pila folayantJ, “and he taw waters 
from the four oceans struck from his hand and foot, OTerwhelmmg (the 
surrounding*)”, a gen pi seems unpovsiblc for (d)Aaf<3nJ — SP 323 13 
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sarians ca sativana tathawa ciham, WT emend to sattvan pi, which is 
too violent to be plausible , yet it seems that we certainly have an acc pi 
Cf , from an i stem, 8P 383 12 updlambhadrsima, which is certainly most 
easily taken as acc pi The moat hkely explanation of these forms is from 
the analogy of n stems, which in our dialect may be declined as a stems on 
the basis of either the strong or the weak stem, e g murdhena instr sg 
8P 336 7, but murAhnena SP 93 2, so mdhatmam acc sg LV 47 9, 
janme loc sg LV 27 20 , etc At the same time such n stems also show 
the (properly nom pi ) endings ~anah and (m c ) ana in the acc pi 
j&tidharmanak sattvan LV 226 19 (this is prose I), atmana nivaria 
yantah 8P 196 6, paribhavititmana jinendraputran SP 12 9 So, by 
the analogy of such doublet forms as atman and Atmana (both acc pi ), 
we seem occasionally to have e g sattiana by the side of sattvan, by 
proportional analogy If the form drshna is really acc pi , it would be 
a further operation of this analogy 

Horn acc pi nt Besides the regular Ski form 
1 a 18 very common, as sporadically in various Prakrits, especially 
AMg Pischel regards this as the Tedic endiug I think Hemacandra 
1 83 was better advised in considering such forms “masculine”, it 
matters little whether one formulates the phenomenon as a “ change of 
gender” or as transfer of the masc ending to the nt declension Ex 
SP tala 62 2, 30 11, leotxsata o' ancifeo 91 1, LV ro^aiaXyB. 43 3, 
nayuta vintla 48 13 14, vahana 78 18, 79 6 17o case has been 

noted in the prose of SP, and tho Weller 46 quotes half a dozen ca^es 
from the prose of LV, most of them are doubtful or erroneous LV 84 1 
saJiasTi^h) , before ye, is a masculine adjective, with devapuir&k, as in 
normal Sfct at least of the epic (Wackemagel m, p S73) The same 
form 226 15 In 256 17 torstlfA) is also masc , even normal Skt 
shows the word as either masc or nt , and the occurrence of the nt end 
mg in the preceding line is no counter argument , our language shows 
such shifts m adjoining passages frequently In 321 6 kndttd(h), 
before a , is a fern pi adjective, going with the subject ksScit, so Tib 
interprets it In 396 17 alilrflntatflrfia(A) is masc , construed ad scnsum 
with deiapulrih implied in deiaputrasatasahasrdm Of all Weller^s 
alleged ca^cs, the only one which has any plausibility is 351 11 panjiiatd 
saltiacantd , and even this might perhaps be construed as nom sg of an 
abstract in td from the stem cart (also cart) “course of conduct” 

2 •«, shortening of the prec. Tho not recognized in Pischel, it is 
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Tery common m Ap, Alsdorf 57 Tceords the Knmarapalapratibodha as 
^O'wing it 2G time<«, to only four times each for -ol and -at Es SP 
saplaha inn\ panpuma 51.13» rafnmdiro 62 9, jranala 87 7, LV 
-sahasra 11 20, puspa 49 8, loAona Irta sajja («o dmde) 79 IG 

[3 e, in angam-ange LV 223 15, the ending is of cout'c ma«culine, 
but since oiiya is regularly neuter, it may be mentioned here ] 

lostr. pi Besides the regular ending 

1. «<»? Is read quite often by Lefmann in his edition of LV, but I 
have noted hardly a single case where the majority of the m«» support 
him (see c g Crit App to 236 9 and 18, 237 8), and I regard this as 
merely a matter of bad editing That individual m«e of the LV should 
occa«ionally omit the final conconant is quite to be expected m view of 
their general imperfections In LV 93 2 and 5 ganihodalax i<», indeed, 
read hy most m^ , hut the be«t one. A, has '’If, and a !oc sg would be 
syntactically po««ible 

2 •«? If correct, this could only be explamcd as a metrical shorten 
ing of •(, which would be Prakntic for •ai(A> But m the single instanw 
noted it IS probably an editorial blunder LV 123 3 reads in Lefmann 
yasyi Ul*an% XJyu ctfnfcA ptirtmasubAapKofaiA, if this be accepted it 
could only mean "who«e body is adorned with the Sign*, the fruits of 
former merit" But all ms« except A read fai«flna, which must doubtIe«3 
be accepted (as nom pi ) "who has the Signs (and) a body adorned 
by the fruits of former merit” 

3 -fAi Verj common in both nouns and pronouns (bat never in 

pro«e) It corre«poods to tfie regular Pkt -cAtm, which of eoBr«o is to 
bo connected with the Vedic •ehhts (cf the next paragraph) But in 
Pkt -fA» occurs regularly only in verses where the meter require* a short 
final, or (in AMg J3I ) al«o ‘omclimcs in pro«e before cnclitjcs (Pifcbel 
3CS) , otherwise -fhim. The curious thing i* that -ehim seems never to 
occur in our linguage, even when the meter requires a long final, in that 
case cither the final » is lengthened (frht SP 8, I have not recorded 
anv case from a noun or ndjeetiTc «tem perhaps hr 0Ter«ight), or the 
ending (-ebliiA, -elrbir) i* o«td The evidence iugce<f« that the 

protocanonical Prakrit differed from all recorded Prakrits in making its 
regular in«tr pi ending fht, without final nasniiiation Fx SP 
dantehx 12, puirrhx 6T 4, anvrmrtaireA* arifirht 12' 1-1 (no*** that 
the meter would permit caycw-JnjeAie ’) , LV 172 6, 

235 4 
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4 ehhis, the legolax Vedic ending, see the preceding paragraph 
Eegularly used when absolutely final in verses, (in the form ebhir) 
before vowels, and before consonants when the meter requires a long 
syllable, not noted in the prose of 8P or LV according to the editions, 
but once the Kashgar ms of 8P recorded by Thomas (Hoemle, Manu 
script Fragments 13&) has samebhis ca 'bodliisattve'b'hx{T) for ed samats 
ca bod'hisaiivaxr 328 9 Kot very common even in the verses of 8P, but 
commoner in LV Ex 8P dhvajebhth 89 2 , nalebhir jhallamallelhtr 
280 6, JjV dxvyasxnhasane'bhth 80 19, guneihir 111 13, dbharanebJitr 
123 4, sartaprit/cbliir 230 14 

5 ebAi, apparently only as shortening m c of the preceding, yet 
note the next paragraph I Ex 8P anyebhi sutreblii na iasya anta (so 
read with Kashgar recension) 99 3, LV gunebhi 46 18, kramaialebht ^ 
(so, as one word) 94 17 , pratyayehhx 177 17 , devebki 224 3 

6 ebhi, if correct, could only be metrical lengthening of the pre 
ceding which would imply that ebht must have bad some independent 
standing aside from metrical requirement, for in the one place where 

ebhx has been noted so far, the next word begins with a consonant so 
that the more regular ebhxr would have the same metrical value This 
IS LV 169 22 turiyebhi But strangely enough this form spoils the 
meter, which rather requires the regular Skt endmg atr The only 
variants recorded are tunya and tunyabhx (on this cf the next para 
graph), both of which are equally bad metrically Evidently little 
reliance can be placed on this dubious passage 

7 dbhih, so far noted only once LV 172 4 ratnabhxh at the end 
of a line Three mss are recorded as reading ratnabhxh , otherwise no 
V 1 It seems to be a metrical substitute for ebhxh possibly suggested 
by the analogy of n-etems {namabhih etc ) It can scarcely be considered 
a phonetic reduction, e to o, at most we should expect ratnibkih if this 
were the case 

Dat abl pi only the regular Skt form has been noted 

Gen pi Besides the regular ending 

1 Snam only before vowels and only m c Ex 8P manujanam 
C8 10 dvtpad&nam 63 8 sanajindnam 193 1, LV satHanam 219 3 

2 -ana, also only m c , but bcdore vor^ls and consonants alike in the 
former case with hiatus Ex, before consonants SP sugai&na 61 8, 
lilUnaBt C , fnrdulana 89 5 LV saltySna IG 3 jmntjariktlana 223 10 
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Before vorrels SP pancdna 83 3, ialana 99 4, LV iairopavtsiana 
27 19, mintc^ana 115 1 

3 Further, the whole last pliable of the ending: maj be elided before 
a vowel, leaving -an* Stnctlj-, this elision did not tale place per saltum , 
rather, anam was first reduced to -nnam (the regular Pkt ending, not 
found so far in our dialect) or -Unam (as above), and this to -5no 
(above), which, by usual Pkt sandhi, may become -an’ before a vowel 
Ex. SP sugaian’ ika 359 3, praLasayantan' iha 229 9 (for Skt 
pralSsayaiam, transferred to o-declension) 

4 Hardly to be connected with the preceding are a couple of cases 

in which the ending -an or Sn seems to occnr before consonants Bather, 
these must he supposed to he formed on the analogy of consonantal stems, 
or more specifically stems whidi in Skt are con«OBantal stems and in oar 
dialect, as m Pkt , show forms of both dedensions thus leading to con 
fusions like this (e g participles Lie prakasayanl , quoted ]u«t above, 
show gens pi of the types pralHsayantandm or ^yalanam, by the side of 
the regular Skt this could lead to sporadic rayanam, paiam, 

by the side of the regular forms nayananam, gatan&m, by proportional 
analogy) The only examples so far noted are LT 163 14 dasadiggaiam 
jxnoitananUm, “oi the noble Jinas in the ten directions”, end 49 16 
prelsaiit (for *fam, see below) nayandn (doubtlees merely orthographie 
for *r:afn) na ctuU irpltm (nom !), "and there is no s&ii&iiag of the 
eyes as they look” Iso other interpretation is possible 

6 -5n«’ Since -« appears to occur as phonetic leductiou of -am or 

-am (see above under -u as acc eg), -4n« could stand for -anam or 
-anam, from Skt -an5m We may compare, from a consonantal stem, 
prel*alu, for *fam, quoted just above But no certain instance has yet 
been found The most likely^case is in 3?4 20, where cd has frettina, 
but apparently with only one ms , the majontj of the ^epale'e mso 
have ®/anu, the Kashgar reading is not given. 

ioc pi only the regular Skt form has been noted. 



THE BOMMOKYO AND THE GREAT BUDDHA OF THE 
TODAIJI 
Seuoe ElissIefp 

HaBVABD UmVEBSITT 

The late Profeasor James H Woods was profoundly interested in the 
problems of Buddhist mysticism and at the time of his death was con- 
ducting research preparatory to the publication of some notes on Japanese 
Buddhism left by his friend William Sturgis Bigelow He had under 
tahen the study of Japanese, and was familiarizing himself with the 
BommOlcyo or Brahmajdlasutra which occupies such an impor 

tant place in the derelopment of the Japanese Tendai sect 

It 18 unnecessary to speak here in detail of the role which this sutra 
has played in China. De Qroot ' has published a study of this text and 
Dr J E Ware la contributing some interesting notes in the present 
volume The importance of this sutra is revealed when, for instance, 
we go through the numerous commentaries which are mentioned in the 
introductory notes of the Japanese translation of this text * In the last 
few years, several articles have been published by Japanese scholars con 
cermng this sutra and particularly its relation to the Avafamsakasuira 
or Kegonkyo * 

'‘J J M dbOboot Le code du Ilahdyina en Ohxne Amsterdam 1893 
(VKAWA) 

* Kokuyakutaaaxkyo Ritsubu 12 p 307 The trass 

lation of the Bommokyo as \rell as an introduction with explanatory notes has 
been made by Kato KanjO P*B® 3^^ titles of different com 

mentanes on this sUtra are given 

• BommCkyO no KeisO 1*7 Ow® Hodo in the TaxshO 

daxgaku Oakuhs TF vol 5 1934 The author explains the origin 

of the composition of this text and says Qiat the BommekyO is a sort of develop 
ment of the Kegonkyo 

BommOkyS SeiritsukS I I FI I in the RyQgoku Datgaku RonaO 

1913 

Bommo bosatsukaikyo Wakai V Kauita TalahQ 

::fclS] in the Bhakydkax March 1913 vol 9 

BommokyO no Genmitsutaibea m tsuite Yo no Waku wo toku DDC]®5S 
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The Bommol.^5 exercised coii«oderable mfluence on Bnddhist art dnrm<y 
the Tempyo period (A D 725-794) and especially on the iconography 
of the statue of the Great Buddha in the T^aiji at Kara * We do not 
knoTT exactly ■when it -was brought to Japan, ^ although interest in the 


( **y TaKAOKA Ryushin the Kdua 

eanjxho tSl^lIl^f^ January, 1914 

BonuaOkyanoHonyakiiiiitsmte QQQOSn^l-^*C by Takaoka R yUshin 
m the A^yosan^tAo January, 1914 

BommOfcyo no DOtoknahflgi by ToinxAOA Shiten 

m the Eoyttianjxhe July, 191? 

Bommofcyo m oLeru Jioji no Tsumi aaD};*^{^ S by XAssa 

Jitsuei in the Sh^LyS August. 1897 

Bommokyo no S«gO m tsuite DQQ^jfa^lIj^'C by TOryilsel 
[n the £'A<mmyo yodan 1699 

Futatabi BoramO^ co Sago ni LjuKe ■SCXDDnO+a^U'Pt'T by 
Hatasbi Tarya in the JfAtmmy<Jy<jrfan 1900 

Boaun&kyo saajU hommaUa bea QDQH^:$:i^^ by Ueda Sh«h«n Jjffl 
p3^ )n the Aa;«#la» Jto^iSr^S t© 1, 1902 
Boaunc^ w yomn DDO^HSIT by hlATSOWoro DunsaVurS 
la the ShiXyO February, 189A 

BommO YCraku nikyO no Seirltsu Neodal to eono KyOri to ju tsuite DCD^-^ 

~e<D&iC¥fZii(^Mh r.gtx b, Umimno Xoburait. giSOJI 

tt the TeUufi^luKenhya ^-^FFSv 7 vol 1022 
Frolesaor B MAteotioto OK in his srorL on the Buddhist canon 

Buteudm HiAydron on pp 401, 402 indicates that the BommOkyO 

is not mentioned iQ the CA'u Ban Ttany Ch% Ch% (Shufi\ttan-6knKa 
m which are enumerated all the works of Kumarailra, whereas there Is the preface 
of B6ng-chao (died AD 414) stating that this sUtra was translated by 

KumSuajlTa It is probably because this teat was not rery well known during 
the Liang dynasty (A D 602 5571 that S«iigyu i^jf^ (AD 444 518), the 
author of the FAutsueoB-eXfsAtf does not mention It, Suno BenlcyO 
fa bis BuiiyS iyddet* yauefsu p 357 states that the rocabulary 

used in the translation of the etltaiMni is diJereat from the one used 

elsewhere by EumArajira. After giring sereraJ other reasons as to why it Is 
dilScult to admit that the BommCkyO is a translation of Kumlrajlra, Snno 
BenkyO concludes that probably it is a work done by some pupils of KumAraJIra 


about the middle of the fifth century AD 

*Taki BeHcbl S5tS— TOdaiji Daibntsu no Konryfl nl tsuite 
Ojiill-St'C in the fryflyotudoiyatu Ponsi 1024 

Aoicni ^asusbl TeropyO JIdal no TMaijl Daibutsu nl tsuite 

i» >b' Kou. 0 IJ|<r imi 

•Ouv*A Scigal and Saka^O Cfsh« rfcttSfCi FoirdXyO 

BussAoletdot H "Thlyat™ we. imported 
into our country at an early date* Mr UiaoA Moealo in his re- 
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"Vxnaya sect (Rltsusllu^^t^) is of old date In A D 688, the Japanese 
mm Zenshin ® went from Japan to Paikche for ordination 
and the study of the Yxnaya, and after three jcars she returned Her 
pious act had, however, no effect upon the propagation of the Vxnaya 
In A D 653 the Japanese monk Doko (died A D 694) received 
an imperial order to go to China to study the Vinaj a After twenty five 
years he returned and wrote a book EsJitbunrxsshd Senrolumon ^0:^ 
From this work we learn that Doko followed the Hinajana 
doctrines and that he brought to Japan the tradition of 

the Kanshan branch of the Chinese Vxnaya sect’ He brought 

With him also the Oyojisho ® Doko is considered in the history 

of Japanese Buddhism as the first monk who brought the Vxnaya from 
China and established this sect m Japan 
Nevertheless, more important was the coming in A D 736 to Japan 
of the Chinese priest Tao hsuan (Dosen jESr),* who brought with him 
commentaries on the Avatamsdka and the T^inayn The Emperor granted 

zaarkable book Shaki/0 yon milant TfarachS HukhyS no Eenleyd ^ 

h {Kara Bud<Uii8m as viewed from the copies of aCtra 

written in Japan) ToyohunM rontO vol 11 gives on p 22 the 

list of sutra which existed in Japan during the years 552 707 and the BommOkyo 
IS not mentioned Consequently it must be after this date that this text became 
known in Japan 

* Zenshm (born A D 574) was the first Japanese nun the daughter of 

Euratsukunnohe Sukun Shiba Tatto '"'ho was of Chinese 

orig n She became a nun at eleven and was the first Japanese subject to enter 
rel gion After returning from Korea m 590 she lived in the Sakurai temple 

The year of her death is unJenown Cf pp 708 709 J tVABHio 
Nihon Bukka Jimmet Jtsho (1911) 

Habhikawa Tadasu NihonbuKky6»h\ 0^f^@[3i.p 60 

* Th 3 18 the abbreviated title of the £>&i6unri(8u sanhanhoketsugyOjtsho \!3^ 

the work of the well known Chinese monk Tao hsuan 
(A D 696 667) written during A D O^OOSO Cf Tatsl S daiedkyo 
vol 40 for bibliographical notes fiussAo Latsetsu 
4 220 

* Tao-hsuan known in Japanese history as Dfisen, was born in China in 

Hsii chou the Ta fu hs cn temple at Loyang he met the 

two Japanese monks E ei and Fusho who had been sent by the 

Japanese court to China to study Buddh am They invited BSsen to go to Japan 
to teach the Vinaya He accepted and arrived in Ifara in A D 736 in company 
with a Japanese embassy which was retnrning 1 ome He was a friend of Kibi 
no Hakibi the well known Japanese scholar who accord ng to the 

Oenlflshofcusho H 10 100 wrote his biography 

but it has been lost 
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as a d«Umg the Saitom m tie Daianji ™ere 

u used to real and eapooAd the BommUlfO » as rr=U as the Ojo;.rto 

sMhi#W) Ti' Japanese Te”dai sect, we 

Tprit Dengyo Da.ah. 1’““ 

t orthodox n.ahajanay.aayotetome ^3, 

“Td" Ta?al' n'D S, the Ba»^a was read m all the 
;rated m Japan In A u , „ m aU the provin 

: unportant temples, and * J issned an 

temples In A D ’ - “ ^ ^^jered to he eipennded from 
nance concerning this Sutra _ . , (angol fS®, *“aso] was 
16 to V 2 u. aU prounces The Ke‘^(“J“) ^ p' g^g 

Shiisho calls this koUa {®S, nsnally 

Ll*!eko^r-nat.onaI— 

3 case Shomn Tenno, nnests to expound the Bommobyo 

(hat year the Empress rednf f “ P™”;; the anniversaij of 
behaU of the so^ of *''* ®' ^ |^„j, The Gcnko Shaknsho 

death 1500 monks were anlertmned ^ J j^t^eat ’’ *■ 

■a too that this sutra ^ ^ ^ He history of Japanese Bndd 
A D 763 IS a '“portant ' Hnae monk Chien-ch6n 

m In this year, there 'ame t“ J«pa“ “ end two 

r:oiS*Cn,“.rg sC^y^PPOeteJ the Imperial family, 

■■ saSKffl r ^^'’*1“;“” S.?n’!o®cl* ? »t®f I. 

iiHA2Ai£A Shiko Vm^os 4 and 5 

D^h» no DfteO DOsen no Niho" Buk^ 

,0 n$ okeru Ichi wo pemmej 6ur« 

Stl^n:5f|WP-«i’ * ^“^“n^PEVissiip 574 
iUncient Buddhiim in Japo'* 7 , ,, ^ra»lini« sansd ttaastin ThI# Is 

.>Ia occ dental pnblleations Oils P""' t« „.d In jnna 

ron- however, beeana. the names oI Bod monk el Taaaacao 

■”;;;'J”°>„“?nton.°.rr" (Kalda. ««> 

uddhist monks 
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soon displaced Dosen The latter, probably on the pretext of illness, 
retired to the Hisoji m Yoshino, and after several jears in 

retreat, died in A D 760'* The Vtnaya tradition vas continued bv 
Gangin, who is also considered one of the patriarchs of the Tcndai sect 
Bommolyo doctrines as well as Buddhist concepts in general pro- 
foundly influenced the political ideas of the Emperor Shomu 
This Japanese sovereign felt that the government should be organized in 
conformity with this Buddhist text, where it is said that Locana pro- 
duces one thousand great ^kya, who arc in their ntrmanalaya, from 
each of these Sakya come forth millions of small Sukya, who simul- 
taneously are preaching in all the millions of worlds In this same way 
the Emperor occupies in Japan the supreme rank, corresponding to Locana 
Buddha, the imperial will is transmitted to the thousand officials, wh(j 
m the government organization can be considered representatives of the 
Emperor, as the thousand great ^kya are of Locana The subjects are 
compared to the millions of Small S5kya '* That the Emperor Sh6mu 
identified himself with the central deity is revealed by the fact that after 
the Silasamadana ceremony he took the Buddhist name Joman 

which IS nothing other than the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit 
name Locana '' It was this sovereign who erected the Great Buddha and 
thus represented m sculpture a passage from the Bommokyo** 

In a few words the origin of the Great Buddha of the TSdaiji is as 

KiBHizAKi Tatsuji Karachft m okeru Godaisan Shinku xvo ronji 

Tidniu Daihutsu Zokcnshiso no Ittan m oyobu 6 

^ (1030) speaks (p 1353) of the strong probability that Dosen influenced the 
erection of the statue of Locana 

loTsurSXJiEishun Todaiji Konryu Shi3o:^:^C#^5i:®^ Nara 

No 1 

'uKttaoawa Chikai TSshOdaiji KonryU narabi ni sono Zobutsu 

Seisi S£}|«« W H ae 

tlio chapter Kondo Honzon Roshanabutsu mentions also 

the Great Buddha of the Todaiji and the fact that the Emperor Shomu after 
jving the commandments took the Buddhist name Joman 

*^^i»050 Gemmyo OozukatseUv Dukky6 hxjuisu kOica 

P 614 515 says that Locana Buddha of the TSdaiji is the 
n Whft mentioned in the IlomtnOkyB The same statement is also made in his 
especially devoted to a description of the lotus petals TOdaiji Daibutsu 
« «Mn no Kokuga m miyuru BnkkyS no Sekaisetsu 

B W) AMoffatu-essRt 6 513 (1914) Cf 

8 878 8S3 

BPd 915 
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foUoTO In A D 740, when the Emperor went to the Cfaishiki temple 
and addressed prayers to the mam deity, a mystical revelation 
indicated that he must erect m the capital a huge statue of this same 
deity, which was none other than Locana Buddha sitting 

on the lotus throne and expoundmg the BommoXyo It was claimed 
that this Great Buddha would protect all Japan from epidemics, storms, 
and other evils 

In A D 743, the 15th day of the 10th month, the Emperor pro- 
mulgated an ordmance saying that his vow as a great bodhisattva 
was to make a huge statue of Locana Buddha Five days 
later the work of preparing a place for it was started in the Kogaji 
and at the end of the year 744 the central pde and 
the frame were m position co that the casiwg could begin ** Durmg 
the fifth month of the next year the capital was established in Nara and 
all the necessary matenals which had been prepared in Kogaji, even the 
temple itself, were transferred to the eastern district in Kara and the 
temple was renamed Kon«h5ji ** The casting of such a huge 

*• A temple in the out* district ol the Pro-nnce of KCchi 

and la known in Japanese butorj cbiefl; in relation to this nsit of the Emperor 
BhCmu Cf VoaHiBA.TOgo Daiwibon CbtrnoVtsbo 

P 323 

••NlSHloai Toranoauke S6g6 ^thonshi taike\ 

'*^1 2 {1226) Cf p 60o see 0 on the erection of the 
TOdajji TodaijJ no Konryui^^fe^^j^jl: 

**31iere is no doubt that Chinese cave sculpture influenced the Japanese 
ams^inatjon and inspired the erection of this statue Cf 6 ta TokujO 

A no Eenlpn P 1®! This mis 

cellany includes a special article on T anj and Nara Buddhism ii 

which the eubbeading is The Locana Buddha of the FSn^ 
haien temple at Lunfrmen and the Locana Buddha of the TMaiji at Nara tlBR 

••This temple was in the K«ga district m the Proviace of Oml 

iStr® 

*• Katoei Shfishia Tddaiji Daibutso no ShQil nl tauite 

EoXlo ^0 Nos pres many deUils about the 

technique of the moulding and casting of this large statue as well as of its gilding 

•‘NisnioKAToranosuVe op e»l tnote 20) vol 2 603 gives the different names 
of the KonshCjl Tbenametras later changed to KongOmyajl 

and very eoon since it was in the eastern part of Nara it was called T6ji 
and also TMaiii The other names were abandoned and the temple pre- 

eerved only the last name. The abbot of this temple was KySben (689773), 

a well known Japanese monk of the ATaUipsaka school ITe was the religious 
counsellor of the Emperor SbOmu and one of the promoters of the erection of 
the Great Statue In 7C0 he was ordained “bishop" (t 0 ;a fffJEE) 
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statue presented many technical difficulties and the statuanes succeeded 
in their work only after eight attempts It was finished m 749, but was 
not yet gilded The J apanese authorities were anxious to find the precious 
metal in Japan itself in order to gild this great statue with national gold. 
At the beginning of the year 749 gold had been discovered in northern 
Japan The Emperor Shomu was extremely glad of this event and in 
the fourth month went to Todaiji accompanied by his family and many 
officials This same year the Emperor Shomu abdicated in order to 
devote himself to Buddhism The statue was partly gilded, but many 
details were not yet finished and the hall was not yet built It was only 
on the ninth of the fourth month of the year 752 that the ceremony of 
the “ opening of the eyes ” §3 SR was performed with exceptional splendor. 
The abdicated Emperor Shomu, his consort the Empress Komyo, the 
reigning Empress Koken, the Crown Pnnee, other members of the im- 
perial family, as well as all the court and other officials took part in this 
display All wore their magnificent costumes The priests also were 

Frof J Takakusu {DEFEO 28 31 32) has a Ion? note on Ry&bcn, spelling 
hU name Rfibon and giving the year 722 aa the date of his death J WAsmo in 
his Rudd^iet Riegrephtcal Diotionorv, pp 1194 1193, reads this name in "goon” 
RySben and Indicates the dates which I have given 
•* Sassov, Q B , Japan, A Short OuUurcl Ilutory, pp 125, 120 
" The Emperor proceeded in state to the TSdaiji, entered the front part of the 
Hall of the Image of Roshena and took up his position facing north towards the 
Image, the position of a subject in audience with his sovcign” It was during 
this ceremony that "The Stinister of the feft advanced to address the Buddha 
in the Borercign's name 

"This is the Word of the Sovereign who is the Servant of the Three 
Treasures, that he humbly speaks before the Image of Rosbana 

"In this land of Yamato since the beginning of Heaven and Farth, Gold, 
though it has been brought at an offering from other countries, was thought 
not to exist But in the East of the land which We rule, the Lord of 
Mlchlnoku, Ivudara no KyOfuku of the Junior Fifth Rank, has reported that 
In hit territory. In the district of <Ma, Gold has been found 

Ah!/ wir aviv *i\sJ ,V 

Gift l>e8tonred upon us by the love and blessing of Roshana Buddha, We Lave 
received it with reverence and humbly accepted ft, and have brought with Us 
all Our officlalt to worship and give thanks 

"This t\c say reverently, rrvrrentlj, in the Great Presence of the Three 
Treasures, whose name is to be spoken with awe ** 

In the expression " the «!oTerrijm who Is the Servant of the lliree Treasures “ the 
word servant corresponds to the Japanese word "yakko," which Is uset! In the 
origituii text and can also be translsted “ slave ** This phrase was much erltlclxed 
by Japanese natlonsllstlc minded scholars 
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dad in gorgeous robes After the official ceremony, the work on the 
Todaiji was continued, and it took some decades before all the subordmate 
buildmga were completed 

The Great Buddha** is the Great Enlightened, be is the e««ence of 
Buddha in the Dharmadhaiu (world) He is represented sitting on the 
lotus throne and preaching His legs are cro=«ed m Indian fashion, the 
left leg pas'mg m front of the right The left hand lies on the left thigh 
in Aihayamudra and the right hand is raised in laradamudra 

” The text of the Bommokyo says ** " Tou, all Buddha^s 
children hear me attenbrely, think well (about my words) and male 
your conduct conform to it I bare practised already for hundreds of 
incomputable kalpas the qualities (of bodhisattras) and the stages (of 
perfection), and taken them as my guide At the beginning I abandoned 
*me worldly attained samyal sambodkx I am called 

Locana. 1 dwell on the lotus throne which contains the worlds iH:^ 
and oceans ** This throne is surrounded by one thousand petal* Each 
petal bemg a world, it makea one thousand worlds I ZDetamorpbo«a 
iny«elf producing one thou«and Sakya, confonning to the one thousand 
worlds Further, on each petal which is a world there are a hundred 
million Sumem, a hundred millioa sons and moons, a hundred million 
worlds each m four parts, a hundred million Jambadnpa, a hnn 
dred million Bodbisattra ^kya who arc sitting under a hundred million 
bodhi tree*, each of them preaching tlie qualities and stages of a Bod 
hieattva about which vou have juet inquired Each Sakja of the re* 
maining nine hundred and ninety nine Sakya produces thousands and 
hundreds of milbons of &akya, who do the same The Buddhas on the 
thousand petals are transformations of myself, and the thou'samls and 
hundreds of millions of Sakya are the tran«formation3 of the«e thousand 
Safcya^ I am their origin and my name is Locana Buddha.” 

This great Buddha in the Todaiji is reprecented sitting on a lotns 

••The »Utue fs S3 feet high and w** »ever»J tlmee mtored after being broVen 
and damaged by an eartlKitiale fn SoS and later by fires during the einl wars 
in A D 1160 and in A D 1567 A part of the trunk and legs and a few petal* 
of the lotus are all that remala from the original atatue As a work of art It la 
not of high standard hating been almost entirely repaired in 1601 by inferior 
artisans 

»’ Oxo CemmyS /Talaiiv no p 01 

•• TouW Tou<51jr6 21 007 and De Gaoor op eil tnotell p 16 

••The grammar of this passage la obeeure but the Japanese engTater bat 
understood it thus. 
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thTone On each petal of the lotus flower is represented one of the 
thousand great !§akya who are the emanations of Locana In spite of 
the two fires and the destructions, several original petals of the Buddha^s 
throne are still preserved, and we can see and study the engraved pic- 
tures On the upper part of the petal is engraved the picture of the 
Great 6 akya, who is sitting on a throne and preaching On his right 
and left stand several Bodhisattva who are listening to his sermon To 
the right and left, over the head of the Great Sakya, are engraved clouds 
where are pictured his manifestations kneeling on lotus flowers 

Under his throne is represented the Grand Chiliocosm . The 

engraver has depicted it in twenty-five bands Here are engraved houses 
and Buddha beads, in other words, this ig the picture of the millions 
of worlds with the millions of small Sakya and their Pure Lands 
At some places in the uppermost band there are no Buddha heads, thi^ 
18 to represent the arupyadhatu, the formless world Lower 

bands represent the world of forms — rupadhatu Still lower bands 

are divided with vertical lines to represent the world of desires, hamad- 
Tidtu In the lowest part of the petal is engraved the Sumeru world 

and on the bottom of the petal is engraved a sea In the 
middle of the Sumeru world is represented Mount Sumeru (called in 
Japanese Sbumizan or Somizan^^llj, sometimes also MyokSzan 

following analysis is baaed on Ojvo GemmyO (see note IS), SukKyii no 
Bxjvttv. oyol* RelLtsbi (The Ilistory o( Buddhist Art), p 832 where he gnes the 
table of these three worlds and the nanies <>( deities stating that temporarily 
he follows the Busaotol-i «h 31 (Taisho Trtpilal,* 49 302) This text 

could not influence directly the iconography of the great Buddha because it was 
compiled in 1269 (cl p 311 Buddhxal BibUoyrapJtxcal DicUonary 

The list given in Oda's Buddhist Bictionary 
p 607, differs from the list given by G 0'«Q, whom I follow The same list is 
given in the explanatory note on the iconography of these engravings in an 
article entitled “ Daibutsu Rempen Gets Sekaiiu in the 

Kara 14, p 181, from which I hare taken many details 

"The engravings of the petals arc reproduced in the following publication 
rddat;* Okarjatnt pl 1» w a picture of a whole petal with its 

engravings, pl 20 represents one of the thousand Great Sikya, pi 21, the 
bodhisattvas who are surrounding the Great 6ilkya A picture of a petal is also 
given in Ono OemmyS s Bukkpe no Dtjutta ayoh\ Rekxshi (History of Buddhist 
Art), p CCS, ill 62 Fragments are represented in the Kokka, No 184, p 70 
end in No 202, pp 099 and flOO 

**0x0 GemmyO, BukkyC (1021) (Miscellany on Buddhist 

Art) has a chapter on the Icont^aphy of Mount Sumeru (264 

276), in which he quotes several Buddhist sntra and tiics many interesting 
details 
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This mountain has iour terraces On the first terrace live 
the Taksa called in Japanese Kenshu on the second terrace live 

those Yaksa called Maladhara (m Japanese Jiman and on the 

third terrace live those named Ganga (in Japanese Gokyo®^) They 
are all subjects of the four celestial kings 0^$ who live on the fourth 
terrace On the east lives Bhriarastra (in Japanese Jikokuten 
on the south, Virudhaka (in Japanese Zocho ten on the west, 

Tiriipaksa (in Japanese EomoJni ten and on the north, 

Vaisravana (in Japanese Tamonten On the peak of the moun- 

tain IS the abode of the thirty three gods, whiiii is called Trayastnmsa 
(in Japanese TontentH^’i^**) In its middle is located Sudarsana, 
city of the gods (Zehkenjo where lives Sakra, the prince of the 

gods (Taishakuten ^3^^) 

The four celestial kings and the thirty three gods form the terrestrial 
group (in Japanese Jigo itfe®, Sanskrit, Bhauma) in the kamadhaiu 
To this same dMHi belongs also a group of four classes of deities called 
Jntanl^aiSsin (in Japanese Hugo The first is called Yama (la 

Japanese Tamaten ^055), the nest, Tusita (in Japane«e Tosotsuten 
, the third, iSunvrmito (m Japanese Hakuhengeten , 

and the fourth, Parontrmttatoiatarftn (in Japanese Takejiaaiten Wl'ttj 
@ ) These are the sis classes of deities of the world of desires — 

hxmadhatu (m Japanese yokukai which are represented by the 

artist 

Above this world is another caKcd the Rufadhatu (in Japanese Shi- 
kikai m which are found eighteen classes of deities, which are 

arranged in four groups of meditation (in Japanese Shiseu The 

first group contains three classes Brahma-pansadya (Bonshuten 
Brohmopurohita (Bonholen and MaMhrahma (Daibonten 

The second group contains the following three classes Parit 
tabha (Shokoten:ii?36^), Apramanasubka, (lluryojoten and 

A6^stara (Koonten The thinf group also contains three 

classes PanttoAubha (Shojoten Apram&nAbha (llnrjokoten 

and SuhhalrTtsna (Henjoten The fourth group 

contains nine classes ** (Fukuaiten SS^5€), Punyaprasaia 

"ODiTokuoa Baddhut DtcUonarif p 1103 eipJaias that 
19 In Sanskrit rrdywlna/a the heaven ol the thirty three divinities On page 
607 be gives a table o! the three dhAtu with all the deities and their names in 
Sanskrit which he tabes from the AbMharvtalada 
and which is not the same as the one lollowed by the Japanese artist 

“ The l/aharyuipoUt (Sakaei 30S5 310S) groups these classes into four ciedi 
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(Fnkuphoten Brkatphala (Kokaten (Musoten 

^5^5v), Aiapd (iluhonten ^0^), Aifipa (Hnjnlniten ” 

Hiidua (Z€ngeDt€ii^5i?c), Sudaraana (Zenkenten and Ahi- 

niafha (Shikiku-kyoten 

Above this world are the four divisions of the arupadkaiu (iTushikikai 
called: Al'dsdnantyaifatana (Kumuhensho VvfwJad- 

nantydyalana (Shikimuhensho Akiucanydyafana (iluso- 

yusho and Naivasamjndndaajnjii&yatana (Hisohibisosho 

This world is not represented by the artist because it is 
a world without forms (arfipa) and cannot be reproduced graphically. 

These engravings on the bronae petals of the lotus throne of the Great 
Buddha represent the different degrees •* through which a being passes 
from the K&madhdlu. to the Rupadhdlu and continuing further on attains 
its salvation. 

Mount Sumeru is represented surrounded by seven golden mountains 
(Shichikonzan called; Yugaiudh^ra (Tukendaia (jiso)) 

SI2 Isadhara (Ishadara (jijifcu))’fi^^l''#t^ (^^),Khadiraka 

(Kachiraka (tanmoku) (^:<v)), Sndar^ana (Sotatsurishana 

(zenken) C#^)), A^vakaroa (Aonbakuna (baji) 0^15 

(CT)), Vinataka (Binataka (zobi) (SiHtiJffi (^^)), and 
Nimithdhara (Nimindara Beyond these seven golden moun- 
tains are located the four continents in the south, Jambudvipa 

(SenbushulSlijn^l) of triangular form; in the east, Yideha (Bidekashii 
shaped in the form of a half-moon ; in the west, Aparagodaniya 
(Kudabishu circular in form; in the north, Uttarakuru 

(Ouroshu which is a square. Each of these continents has two 

subsidiary continents. Beyond these is the mountain Cakravada (Tet- 
surinizan which constitutes the end of the world. This 

Utlon-Btagcfi plus a brahma-atage Fukualtcn given by Oso 

and the author of the note in the Vara (aee note 30), this glossary gives 
/Inabhra^a 

*'The HaMvyutpatli In 3103 puts both Muhonten and Mujukuten under the 
name Atapa. 

•*0. nOflENUHio (O. ro3on6epn., UpodjicJtU OyflfliltcKoft $ii.!ioco$m, Ilerpor- 
pa;rb lOlB), p. 234, discusses in detail the problem of the three dhstu saying 
that to the first degree fcdrna-dhdfu belong all beings except the hUmans, that the 
Sfcouil degree la divided Into four meditations of which each has several classes. 
The third degree arQpa.dAdtu also ham four mymtlcal degree* In which the highest 
being* are permanentty located. Rosenberg Indicate* also that the eighteen 
cla**et of the ripadh/ttu have nothing to do with the eighteen dhilu which 
represent the individual stream cl life (sanidna) In the dllferent planes of 
exUtencP. Cf. Th. STCIinuiATaKT, The Ceninil Conceplfon of BuJdhUrt end the 
ilfanlt*0 of the TVortl “ dhorma," p. 07, London, 1023. 
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mountaan together -with Mount Sumeru and its seven golden mountains 
form the nine mountains between which are located the eight oceans 
Into these eight oceans empty the eight rivers of which one 

IS a salt water river emptying into the sea located between the monn 
tarns Cakravada (Tetsunmzan) and Ninnmdhara (Nimindara) , the 
seven others are of fresh water 

Monnt Sumeru is square , its north side golden, the east, silver, the 
south, Taidurya (lapis lazuli Beirun), and the we«t Sphatila 

(crystal Hachika) The color of the southern side is reflected 

m the sky of Jamhudvipa to the south where we are Imng, con«equently 
our sky is blue In the north of Jambndvipa are located the three fold 
black mountains (Sanju no kokuzan lij), then the great snow 

mountain Himavat (Dai«etsnzan::fc^tij), and the mountain with the 
perf tuned water Gandbamadana (Kosnizsn Between the last 

two there is a large pond called Anavatapta (Munetsuno^?^!^). 
From this pond four large rrvers flow to the four directions towards 
the east from the mouth of a silver oi empties the nver GangS (Kogaga 
t towards the sooth from the mouth of a gold elephant empties 
the river Smdhu (Shuidoga^SM)> toward^ the north from the mouth 
of a crystal lion empties the river (Shitaga and towards 

the west from the mouth of a lapis lazuli horse empties the river Ozus 
(Bakusuga|$^}^) The pond Anavatapta (Munetsuno) is represented 
on the lotus petal m the upper part of Jambudnpa Beneath it is en* 
graved the bodlu tree with SSkja and a divinity on either side On the 
right of Sumeru is engraved the moon, and on the left, the sun In the 
ocean is engraved a dragon 

The statue of the Great Buddha, as I have said, was inspired by the 
passage translated above from the Bommdli/o , the details on the petals 
inspired by other sQtra and sastra arc there to show the relation of the 
whole world from here below up to the great Enlightened Deity The 
whole artistic conception of this statue can be understood only if we are 
famibar with the different Buddhist texts on which the complicated 
iconographj of this Japanese rebgious art is based Moreover, during 
the TempyS period (A D 725 794), Badittisf nfeafs were cTosely re- 
lated to the political ideas of the leading personalities, and the great 
atatue of Locana was the spiritual aymbol of the state organization 

•’TeUJi Zennosuke 3^^^^ KoktnbI m okeni Seifcyo Ksnkvi Jo«et«a 

io Bhai»Skn,ly« 10 (1033), pp 40 and 

41 mentions the Emperor ShOmu nho tried for the sake of national prestige to 
have the biggest statue of JJaddha ia the world Inscriptions of this period state 
that this and all other statues were erected for the benefit of the Japanese nation. 
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In Book II, Wei Cheng Mi&, Chapter IV, of the Confucian Analects 
18 the following phrase 

“ The Master said ' At fifteen I had my mind bent on learning 
At thirty I stood firm At forty I had no doubts At fifty, I 
knew the decrees of Heaven At sixty my ear was an obedient 
organ (for the reception of truth) At seventy I could follow what 
my heart desired without transgressing what was right ’ ” * 
Confucius died at the age of seventy four, 2414 years ago The other 
opinion IS that he died at the age of seventy three, but the difference 
arises from the two different ways of counting age As a matter of 
fact, it 18 the same age There exists also an opinion that he died at 
seventy two, which is based on the fact that he was born a day lengtzU 
^^in the tenth moon of the 21st year of Duke Hsiang of Lu 
Since this was after the winter solstice the following year was 

considered to be the birth year of Confucius Moreover, only full years 
are counted, therefore, the result is an age of 72 I shall not enter into 
a detailed discussion of these three opinions, because it is merely a ques- 
tion of calculation, which does not interest me now 

At the end of the paragraph quoted from the Lun yu we rend " At 
seventy I could follow what my heart desired,” which clearly shows us 
that these words were said by Confucius after he was seventj and not 
long before his death There arc two interpretations of this phrase, one 
of them considers it a statement of real fact, the other, a supposition of 
something possible The first explains these words ns really uttered by 
Confucius himself, because he was conscious that his Virtue t? had 
progressed and developed to genuine greatness and perfection In other 
words, Confucius was aware that b> means of mental effort and training 
he had arrived at the perfect realization of his personality The other 

•Tr«nilatM from the Japanese by S EiUsMT 

^Pp lie 147, Jamea Ltdoe, Tht Cktutte Cfa«*irs I*, 1803 
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opinion supposes that the Yirtne of Confucius or his personality, had 
no derelopment, no mental progress, no realization, because it was per 
feet and complete from the beguming 

These two different explanations are the result of the varying defini 
tions of the term “Saint” H Confucius during his own life was 
considered a saint by many people and soon after his death was venerated 
as such by all It was only to him that the term saint was applied 
In a later period, they did not call him Confucius but just The Saint 
and it was understood that Confucius was meant Some people con 
sidered that a Saint, and especially a Saint like Confucius was a special 
gift of Heaven In other words people thought that one became a Saint 
not by mental effort and self perfection but one was bom a Saint by the 
, special grace of Heaven Under such a definition a Saint is no match 
for us He is an ideal which we can only behold Such a Saint has no 
reason to enjoy progress of Virtue and the reahzation of personality 
Consequently, the development of Confucius' Virtue m periods of ten 
years, as described in the Lv.n yu would cot be a real fact In this case, 
Confucius has spoken about something which was not a real fact os if 
it had been one, and thereby has deceived people But a Saint does not 
lie and deceive If we coQ«idcr Confucius a Saint created by the [grace 
of] heaves, then be has [such a great] personality that he would not 
teach disciples They would venerate him from the bottom of tbeir 
hearts, but would never dare to make an effort to learn under him 
Accordingly, this theoiy supposes that Confucius brought himeelf down 
[to earth] and during a time made an effort to tram himself, and conse 
quently became a Saint and explained the order of the progress and 
mental traimng of his Virtue and became the example for the mental 
training of his di'ciples That is the essence of the Hypothetical 
Theory 

It IS difficult to accept this opmioo The Doctnne of the Hean 
if* /If, discu«®mg the Saint, considers that from the point of view of 
knowledge a Saint is formed m three ways some are born with the 
knowledge [of those duties], some know them by study, and some 
acquire the knowledge after a painful feeling of their ignorance * From 
the point of view of practi«e the Saint po«»c'ees al®o three ways he 
practises [it] with a natural ease practices [it] from a desire for its 
advantages, and practi'os [it] with strenuous effort 

* Lix<5E,CAi««cCfat#kr# !• The 

Doctrine of the Jteart ch CO 0 p 407 
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The three classes of knowledge and of practise fr may also 
be combined* “be born with the knowledge and practise it with a 
natural ease acquire the knowledge by study and practise 

[it] for its advantages and acquire the knowledge after a 

painful feelmg of ignorance and practise it by strenuous effort” 

In the Chung-yung it is said: “But the knowledge being possessed 
it comes to the same thing** “But the achievement being made, it 
comes to the same thing*** Be bom with the knowledge and practise 
it with a natural ease is to be a Samt who is formed by Heaven This 
IS not the only way, however, for Sainthood can be attained by acquinng 
the knowledge through study and then practising it, as well as by acquir- 
ing the knowledge after the painful feeling of ignorance of it and then 
practising it with strenuous effort Accordingly, a person may become 
a Saint by his own effort and mental training and as long as a person 
becomes a Saint, he is equal to every other Saint. 

The desire of Mencius was to have studied under Confucius, and he 
says that he follows in his footsteps and venerates him extremely, but 
he never said that the personality of Confucius could not be learned 
On the contrary, m many passages of his works we read that the pe> 
sonality of the Samt must be taken as a model The Confuciamsts of 
the Sung dsmasty, although they said one must follow the Saint, still 
felt that it was impossible to follow his high example Thereupon, they 
came to consider the words which I quoted at the beginning of this 
article as hypothetical Lu Chiu yuan hao Hsiang-shan 

(A. D. H40 1192) who lived at the same tune as Chu Hsi had his 
theory that there is no difference between the Heart of a Saint and 
that of an ordinary man He explained that the Saint is a person who 
acquired early clearness of the Fundamental Heart, while an ordinary 
person is one who still has not grasped his Fundamental Heart If an 
ordinary person would grasp it, he would immediately become a Saint 
Ln Chiu-yuan, I think, was trying to warn and undeceive his countrj- 
men, since they had a strong tendency to consider it very difEcult to 
obtain Sainthood Let us set aside for a while the other Saints, and, if 
wc could decide whether the Virtue of Confucius is heavenly grace or 
not, let ua listen not to the words of later writers but to the words of 
Confucius himself 

Among the statements made by Confucius regarding this problem is 

•Lbooe, Ch\neae Clonic*, I', The Doctrine of the Mens, ch 20, 9, p 407 
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the following “I am not one 

who was horn m the possession of knowledge, I am one who is 
fond of antiquity and earnest in seeking it there * The disciples of 
Confuans and others in explaining Confneius say that he pronounced 
this phrase probably as an apology becaa«c people were claiming that he 
was born in the po«session of knowledge To say, ‘'I am not one who 
was bom in the possession of knowledge " before somebody has spoken 
about it might smack of self publicity Scholars ordinanlj like to 
consider Confucius a modest person and there is nobody who thinks of 
him as a self vaunter IforcoTer, if we read the Lun-yH through we 
shall find nowhere a tone of self pnbhcity Accordingly, os I already 
said, we must consider that the phrase, " I am not one who was bom in 
the possession of knowledge,” was prononnced probably because some- 
one had said, “ he [Confucius} was bora in the possession of knowledge ” 

Others think that Confucius said it out of humility If Confucius 
thought in hi8 mind that he was bom in the posse«8ioQ of knowledge 
and loudly denied it, then be deceived him'elf and others, this would 
not be modesty, but a crime Such a thing could in no ca«o bare been 
done by Confucius Therefore, we believe in the Confncian words that 
he was not a Saint who was bora with the knowledge and practiced it 
with a natural ease, but a saint who acquired the knowledge by study 
and practised it for its advantage On account of this we con«jder the 
words quoted at the beginning of our article as the true words of Con- 
fucius His Virtue gradually developed and progroxsed and his per- 
sonality gradually took shape, and fioally bjs Virtue became perfect and 
his personality complete I think that Confucius, remembering dunng 
hjs old days the order of the real facts of his mental progress and 
development, menlionod it as a genuine fact. 

I would like to explain here mj personal views on this phrase about 
knowing at the age of fifty the decrees of Henven In the older com- 
mentaries • we read K‘ung An kuo said it i« to know the 

end and the beginning of the decrees of ITcaven 
but the meaning of this phra'C is not very clear Huang K'an -CltSt 
in his eomraentiry fCth century A D ) explains tlic«c terms bj 

saying the decree of Heaven means ones lot of porertr and sucoe's 
If we quote the words of \tang Pi he 

says [He] knows that he is not pracli«ing the Wav nt all 

* Z^n-yfl Hook vn eb. 10 Uarr, 1 *, p SOI 

• I e , tlio»e ot II»n to ‘Tang tSm« 
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If we follow this explanation, we have to admit that whether 
Confucius practised the Way and estabhahed his personality as well as 
whether he did not practise the Way and thus got into difficulties was 
nothing more than the result of the decrees of Heaven In other words 
it was not the result of a free personal will, but of a mighty will which 
surpasses that of man The conclusion will then be that when Con 
fucius became fifty years old he learned that finally he did not practise 
the Way The Japanese Philosopher Butsu Sorai (1666 1728) 

also at fifty considered himself old and it was then that he was ap 
pointed a high official But Confucius at fifty had no position 

and naturally was not a high official That is why he understood at 
his age that already he was not practising the Way If we accept these 
commentaries we have to believe that before fifty Confucius used much 
energy in order to have an opportunity to practise the Way We cannot 
admit that Confucius made no effort and finally perceived that he would 
not practise the Way In the latter case the problem would be Before 
becoming fifty did Confucius or did he not spend his energies in prac 
tising the Way’ If we examine the biography of Confucius we see that 
before fifty he was an official, he traveled and he was interested 

in education , that is all Confucius was an official, but, as it is said in 
the Shxh Chi and in Mencius he was at one time a subaltern 

official m charge of the public fields and, os Mencius said, it 

happened when Confucius was young and because his family was poor 
Confucius served in order to have a salary and not to admimster other 
people This service had nothing to do with practising the Way As 
for his travelling, it happened only twice, the exact circumstances, how 
ever, are unknown I think it must have been when Confucius was 
about 35 36 years old Once he went to the state of Chou ^ and once 
to Ch‘i ^ 

When Meng Hsi tzu Si'©'?* the principal minister of Lu 
died, his two sons the elder M€ng I tzfi and the second Nan 

kung Ching shu became disciples of Confucius, and it seems 

that it was on the recommendation of Nan kung Ching shu that Con 
fucius went to Chou He was interested in going to the imperial capital 
to make investigations for he had been studjmg government affairs for 
many years Thus this voyage was a purely academic one for the 
purpose of study But wc do not know if it was during this year or at 
some other moment that Nan kung Ching shu became his disciple As 
for his next voyage when Confucius went to Ch'i, wc also know nothing 
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T 7 ork, and did not attract to himself the more capable people of the 
\7h0le country IPinally, it can be said, he realized that it ■was entirely 
hopeless to try to practise the Way and abandoned it I feel, however, 
that there was no reason for abandoning this hope If we turn back 
to Confucius’ biography we still see that at the age of fifty-two he was in 
the service of Lu as provincial governor At fifty four he became a 
high official of its central government and dunng several years he par- 
ticipated zn the political affairs of Lu This z« precisely what is meant 
by “practising the Way” At fifty Confucius understood, say the 
commentaries, that finally he would not “practise the Way,” but after 
this it turned out that he did But is it not a contradiction to state 
that he abandoned all attempts to practise the Way and that later it 
turned out that he did practise it? This abandonment, continue the 
commentaries, was nothing more than the realization that his design 
was balked and his efforts finally null and void But I think that any- 
one who has not yet made an effort to practise the Way will for no rea- 
son experience such despair at the beginmng of his attempt That is 
why I feel that we do not need to follow the older commentaries Ohu 
Hsi, explains the phrase “At forty I had no doubts” 
by the circumlocution “entirely without doubts concerning the fitness 
of things” and the next phrase, “At 

fifty I knew the Decrees of Heaven,” Chu Hsi explains by saying 
“ * Decrees of Heaven ’ means the Heavenly Way determining the nature 
of things by flowing into fthem^ This is the reason for the fitness of 
things” 

These comments by Chu Hsi are quite difficult If we try to interpret 
them more clearly, the expression “fitness” would he “the 

Way of men,” for instance, the love between parents and children 
©in, or the Rightness between lord and vassal or the dis- 
tinction between husband and wife The phrase “why fit” 

18 the mam current which has its origin in the Way of 
men, namely, the human character The phrase at forty J Jjad no 
doubts ” means that at forty ho knew the Way of men and the phrase 
“ at fifty I knew the decrees of Heaven ” means that ho knew the char- 
acter of the mam current of the Way Hereupon in the minds of the 
di'ciplca arose the doubt it took him ten years in order to know that 
the Way is founded on human nature Is it such a difficult tlnng to 
know that the current which has its origin m the Way is human nature? 
Eicn Chu Hsi gives us the impression of being a little annoyed with 
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this question, for Be answered “Let it stay as it is The Saint told ns 
that it took him ten years, we hare to take the=e words as they arc” 
But I think that Chu Hsi's <q>imoii lacks clanty If we admit Chn 
Hsi’s integjaboa of this phrase, we cannot admit that Confocms during 
his voyages and peregrination^ when he was several times in danger, 
preserved self pO'iC* ion and said that since Heaven did not take his 
life nobody conld take it. It would seem that Confucius was boasting 
How can we say that Confuans did not “pracfa'e the Way” in Ln, and 
at the same time say that having fonnd no opporfimify to practice the 
Way in several States donng his voyages, be came back to his country 
when old and wrote his books Snch an interpretation would not con 
form to the facta It is impossible for me to follow Chu Hsi’s ei 
^lanations 

If it IS difficult for me to accept the older commentaries as well as 
the later onc', how are tho e statements to be interpreted? Confucius 
said of himself, “I am one who is fond of antiquity and earnest in 
seeking it there ” • It is true Confuaus was a man devoted to studv 
In other questions be was full of modesty, but be was never modest in 
his devotion to study He always spoke of himself as a person fond of 
learning His genius sarpa*«ed the average man. The learning which 
Confucius mentioned in saying “At fifteen, I bad mv mind ^nt on 
learning”* does not corTe«pond to what we mean today by learning 
He meant learning to acquire self-cultivation and rule people 
Self-cuItivation is cooformiog to the doctrme e^tabli'hed br the Saint, 
the learning of the practise of the Wav and of \ irtue In other words 
to build a perfect personality and 8ccoropli*h one’s ego To rule the 
people means by the power of a perfect personality and through th** 
government and education to perfect the t irtue of evervbodr in the 
State and in making perfect one’s own per<ODalitT to achieve a nni 
Tcr«at accomplishment Self-cultivalion infalliblv enters into the ruling 
of people, and the ruling of people is b8«eil infallibly On self-cultivation. 
The learning of felf-cultivation and the mling of people was what Con 
fcCJU* de^ir^ and what he cnbnanlr meant bv learning The very fact 
that as a bov of fifteen he fixed this learning as the goal of his whole 
life fhowB that Confucius was not an ordicarv veung man To what 
de'wec Confuans was diligent in learning *« shown bv th'* following 
fectf mentiocfsl m the Tso CK^n and quote*! rTToceouslv in Con 

•Cf Dote 4 n»t‘orJ • qwsUtloB rfa<l» 
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fucius^ biograpty in the SMh Ck% If we follow the text of the Tso 
Chuan, it is said that Duke Chao of Lu in the third month of the 
seventh year [of his reign] went to the State of Ch‘u ^ with M6iig 
Hsi tzu in his suite Conforming to the customs of those times, when 
the lord of a state went to another country there were various ceremonies 
of welcome or farewell in all the countries through which he passed as 
well as in the country of his destination On such occasions all the 
important officials of the suite assisted in the ceremonies and 

ritual But Meng Hsi tzu had little knowledge or even no knowledge 
at all of rites and ceremonies and he was unable to assist his lord This 
created difficulties It seems that it annojed MSng Hsi tzh profoundly 
and in the autumn, when he came back to Lu, he organized a course on 
ceremonies Hen who possessed a knowledge of them were admitted 
without consideration of their social standing or age Confucius 81*^0 
took part in this short course That he highly distinguished himself 
among the other experts is due to the fact that, in spite of his youth, 
he was 18 years old, he was deeply versed in ceremonies and rites and all 
cjes turned upon him M6ng Hsi tzfi noticed Confucius and made a 
confidential investigation regarding him He learned that Confucius 
came several years before from Sung ^ and was of Sung aristocracy 
Sung was the name of a principality given to Wei tzh Chh by 

king Wu of Chou after Yin had been destroyed, because Wei tri 
Ch'i was of the rojal family of Yin The remotest ancestor of Confuaus 
would be king T‘ang of Yin, the nearest, descendanta of Wci tzu Ch'i 
Among these descendants were two who were well known for their virtue, 
hut both of them had high titles MCng IIsi tzu got nil this information 
concerning Confucius, hut for 17 years kept it to himself, thinking that 
Confucius was still young and later the time would come when he would 
cnll him for state service The years pafcd and it was in the eevcntcenlh 
year after the course was held on rites and ccrmonies that Jl&ng Hsi tril 
died ^^hen he felt that lus end wa«» near, he called hia minister and 
spoke to him in detail about Confucius, saying that he had no doubt 
that Confucius ^\ould become prominent and that ho would like hts two 
sons to become disciples of Confucius These are the two i1i«ciples 
mentioned above MCng I tzii and Kan kung Clung shu At this time 
Confucius was 35 years of age When he was fifteen he devotwl liiinself 
to learning and but four years later was already noticed bv iff »g Hsi* 
lift That shows ui that to Im inherited superior talents Confucioa 
alle^l n profound divotion to learning Thus, it was after 35 rears of 
experiencT that he claimed to know the Decrefs of Heawn 
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IVhat are these Decrees? I would say that during thirty five years 
Confucius made a strong effort to improve and tram himself and the 
result that he conscious rf a full endowment of Virtue This 
consciousness was the result of his effort to practise “ a profound belief 
in antiquity and an earnest seefang of the Way " That is all, and there 
IS nothing more to say But Confucius himself did not think about it 
in such a way It is true the strong effort which he displayed was not 
done unconsciously and moreover it was not a mere habit or inertia Con 
fucjus was dearly aware of it and, knowing it, ieheved m it But he did 
not believe that he was provided with Virtue merely because of his 
personal effort Why did he not believe This is not a problem 
which can be resolved by arguments, but, rather, a problem which con- 
cerns the feeling of Confucius himself If we say Confucius himself did 
• not believe thus, there is no possibility for other persons to argue against 
ns If we suppose that Confuans* Virtue did not depend exclusively on 
bis personal effort, then naturally we come to the problem on what it 
did depend Confucius believed him«elf that his Virtue depended on 
the grace of Heaven Sometimes when Confucius speaks about Heaven 
he means an impersonal Heaven, but m this case it is a personal one, a 
Heaven which is the Lord of human beings Heaven is the most equit- 
able one and Confucius believed that it would not give its grace just to 
anybody. If this most equitable Heaven has given its grace to him there 
must be some special reason for it Prom the remotest time there were 
not a few samts who had received the grace of Heaven They all were 
representing Heaven and ruled people on account of Heaven Jfore- 
over, the people were educated by them But what was Heaven^s aim? 
Confucius believed that the Doctrine was m obscurity and the Waj un- 
practised for a long time because there had been no Saint for many 
hundreds of years since the death of Wen Wang and Chou Kung 

to whom Confucius m bis heart payed deep veneration There- 
fore, during many hundreds of years the people did not enjoy a quiet 
life It is hardly possible that Heaven, the lord of human beings, him 
self profoundly human end virtuous, would conceal the Way, would let 
the world pensh while he looked with indifference upon the people 
trusted to him wbo are unable to continue their lives That is why 
Heaven finds and charges a suitable man to make clear the Way and to 
install peace for the sake of human life I consider that Confucius was 
the man who received from Heaven such a mission I think that Con- 
fucius believed himself that be was provided with the Virtue enabling 
him to be charged with this mission And I think also that the meaning 
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of the phtase " to know the Decrees of Heaven, ” is nothing other than 
the profound belief of Confucius that a mission to clarify the Doctrine 
and to practise the Way was bestowed on him by Heaven 

How I shall try to give two or three reasons for such an interpretation. 
Confucius, leaving the state of Lu intended to go first to Wei When 
he came to a place called I ^ on the border of this state an official of 
Wei asked to meet him, and through the disciples had a conversation 
Just before going back this official said to the disciples “ My friends, 
why are you distressed by your master’s loss of office ? The kingdom has 
long been, without the principles of truth and right. Heaven is going to 
use your master as the bell with a wooden clapper ” * The words of 
this official during his conversation with Confucius must have profoundly 
affected the Master’s self-confidence During his travels Confucius went 
to Sung When a high official there, a ssii me ^ ^ whose name was *- 
Huan T*ui tried to kill Confucius, the Master said “Heaven 

produced the virtue that la m one Huan T‘ui — what can he do to me? ” ® 
If there were no special reason for uttering such words, nobody would 
say them, otherwise, it would be mere boasting and bluff, of which Con- 
fucius was incapable That is why I think that Confucius himself 
believed that he was invested with a mission from Heaven In a place 
called H^uang S the people, through a misunderstanding, attacked 
Confucius and ho was m great danger, but, after the misunderstanding 
was cleared up, the matter was settled peaceably At this time Con- 
fucius said, ‘‘ After the death of king Wen was not the cause of truth 
lodged here [in mej ? If Heaven bad wished to let this cause of truth 
perish, then I, a future mortal should not have become associated with 
the cause of truth While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, 
what can the people of K.‘uang do to me? ” In this sentence the words 
“ cause of truth ” are the translation of the chinese word Tfen jfc which 
here means Way and further when he says “ This cause of truth ” 
he means also this Way King Wen died and the Way lodged 

m Confuciua He received the Way because Heaven did, not like to let 
this Way perish As long as Heaven did not let this Way perish, the life 
of Confucius would not he taken away by the people of K'uang This 
phrase shows ns clearly that Confucius had confidence in the mission 
which was lodged in him by Heaven These three passages from the 

■ Lun ytl, Book lit, ch 24 LcoOE, p 104 

• / un-yfl Boole VII, ch 22 Lbook, p 202 

*• Lun-jfQ, Book IX, ch 6 Leqoe, pp 217 218 
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Analects can be explained li we bear in nund tie idea of a mission from 
Heaven, and I think that my explanation of this mission is correct Yet 
how could this mission be earned out merely by clarifying the Way 
by establishing education and peace m the government? To carry it out 
Confncius needed a rank but a rank is something given, and not 
something that one seeks Furthermore, a father’s or a lord’s order can 
not be left in suspense, still less the mission of Heaven I But to cany 
out this mission rank was needed This was Confucius’ dilemma, yet I 
think Confucius did not feel any uneasiness about it, because he thought 
he had to create himself the occasion to carry out his mission He 
thought that, since the imssion was lodged m him, Heaven would give 
him the opportunity also to carry it out And I believe that Gonfuciug, 
thinking this, waited quietly the opportunity Three years after, as he 
* expected and as I have already stated, be became a provmcial official 
and had an opportunity to practise the Way on a small scale The results 
being very good, he finally became a high official of the central govern- 
ment and had an opportunity to practise the Way on the State of Hu 
But at this time the political conditions m Lu were not very favorable 
for practising the Way, and the first thing which Confucius had in loind 
was to improve and reform those conditions He started his reform 
work and was near to achieving success when pobtical conditions took 
such shape that he saw there was no hope of continuing, and he left Lu 
As long as Confucius beUeved that he had received this mission from 
Heaven he had to try every means to carry it out and there was no 
reason to abandon it just because he was unable to do it in Lu He felt 
that as long as he lived he ought to make an effort to carry out this 
mission After his departure from Lu, he went to another state But 
wherever he went he had no opportunity to practice the Way Late in 
life he came back to Lu 

The Way is the Way of men and while human beings exist the Way 
ought to be explained But the long effort of Confucius was not crowned 
with success, and feeling that he was unable to make knowTi this Way 
during his lifetime, he thought that he ought to do it after his death, 
for if the doctnne of the Way were to be buried together with his body 
it would be unpardonable in the ejee of Heaven That is why Confnems 
in the last years of his life compiled his works and left them to the 
world If Confucins had had the opportunity to accomplish his aim 
Bni^ practise personally the Way, the whole country probably would 
then have been at peace But in that ca«e I think it would have been 
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impossible for Confucius to TTrite his books and leaTe them to posterity 
For this reason, even we who are not Chinese bask in his Virtue The 
scholars of a later generation called him the uncrowned king 
Confucius felt that he must have a rank in order to carry out his 
mission, but he never thought of becoming a lord He considered that in 
order to carry out his mission he had to assist a king But here arises a 
problem, though Heaven lodged in him this mission, it did not give 
him the possibility of accomplishing it Is this not a contradiction? 
Heaven’s utter limitlessness and its aims cannot be measured and known 
by men Therefore, even if we call it a contradiction we cannot blame 
or censure Heaven Confucius had not the slightest doubt of the will of 
Heaven and, doing his best, reposed in the decrees of Heaven He had 
no disappointment and no regret No matter that during his life he was 
unable to explain clearlj the Way, he had constantly the great aspira 
tion that he would do it after his death 
If we do not explain the whole life of Confucius and his personality 
from the point of view of the phrase ** to know the Decrees of Heaven,” 
then wc shall be unable to understand it The life of Confucius took a 
new ium at fift} when he became confident of his mission from Heaven 
This fact must be taken into consideration when wc explain the life of 
tlie Sage The personality of Confucius is very gracious, but it has a 
foundation of extraordinary power, and although cool and quiet it con 
tains estraordmarj zeal and enthusiasm The origin of this power and 
of tins zeal is nothing more than the confidence in bis mission If we 
do not understand the meaning of "to know the Decrees of Heaven” 
wc cannot study Confucius Wc cannot require that cverybod} slud^ 
the Decrees of Ileaven m the woj in which Confucius believed m them, 
but if everjone, conforming to his position would know the Decree of 
Heaven, would it not be suniacnt to be a disciple of Confucius? 
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If not an axiom, it la at least a reasonable presumption m the theory 
of knowledge that ways of knowing must vary with the nature of the 
objects to be known The knowledge of colors and sounds occupies eye 
• and ear as the knowledge of a mathematical theorem does not, knowledge 
of mental states, whether our own or tbo<?e of others, calls for a Quite 
different mode of attention, to which Bergson in recent years has given 
the name of intuition 

It 18 a direct application of this principle that if anything like men- 
tality or purpose is a factor in the wider world, what we call 'scientific 
procedure * would not be likely to discern it Such a factor might also 
elude * intuition,’ so far as this function is occupied with observing our 
own minds and with ordinary social intercourse It would not be un- 
reasonable to suppose that some disaplinary preparation of the organ of 
perception would be necessary in order to apprehend it 

This IS the essential consideration accounting for much of the char- 
actenstic tenor of the theory of knowledge in Oriental thought The arts 
of knowledge must be governed by the nature of the world we live in- 
Given a Hindu or a Buddhist type of metaphysics, then some form of 
Yoga, or physical moral propsedeutic, would be a natural prerequisite 
for insight 

An excellent illustration of this is found in the paper on " Integration 
of Consciousness in Buddhism ” contributed by Professor James H Woods 
to the volume of “ Indian Studies in Honor of Professor Charles Rock- 
well Lanman The paper 13 based upon a passage in Diannapala’s 
comment on Tisuddhi Magga * in which there is proposed a theoiy of 
the higher reaches of knowledge 

Preoccupied as a Buddhist must bcwith the fact of change, Dhannapala 
accepts the view that the passing events can have no substantial reality 
"If we a«cnbc entity to them, we distort life ” But, he reflects, change 
presupposes some unity, and what one seeks as the highest prize of 
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knowledge is an insight into this unity Now there is an ideal being, 
the Tathagata Buddha, to whom this unity is evident The Tathagata 
IS not disturbed by transition, he understands its laws He perceives 
the numerous things in the world, and recognizes their attractive qualities, 
hnt knowing also their mortality, he is not tempted to seize on any of 
them as his good he is like the lotns, not disattached, not swept away 
by the current, and yet on the other hand not fascinated, not under 
illusion, unspotted by the world he overcomes the world by compre 
bending it 

But of what value to the ordinary mortal is this ideal insight of an 
ideal being’ It is this, according to Dharmapala, that the ordinary 
being, without reaching for himself a final fullness of insight, may dis 
cem the Tathagata, and thus be assured that the final attainment he seeks , 
is indeed possible, because it has been reached But how is one to discern 
the Tathagata’ Clearly not by the senses, nor by the ordinary means 
of observation A prior self discipline is required, consciousness must be 
* integrated * , and to this end a rigorous self control must run through 
all behavior 

Witbout the control of conduct no equipoised nentnl cTents Without poise 
no insight When one discerns the order of things one discerns Hun When 
one discerns Him one is aware of the coherence of existence 

One 18 presumably looking for objective knowledge, — highly general 
knowledge, to be sure, but definitely within the realm of objective truth, — 
How do things ultimately cohere? In the path of this quest, we have 
this curious interposition of the Tathagata, whom, it is Said, we must 
first know This to us ciypfac proposal may be interpreted, in terms of 
more general categories, somewhat as follows 

Things and events are not merely additive items whose sum makes up 
the world, saence reveals them as parts of a single system. Nature 
Now ‘Nature* is a term of hope, rather than of scientific achievement, 
the final synthesis of the laws of change is never reached Before wo 
reach this elusive physical unity, the question recurs which in western 
thought we supposed we had banished — perhaps the ultimate order of 
things is less an order of fact than an order of meaning or value I We 
appear driven to assume a teleological structure m things as a condi 
tion of completing our scientific labor The Buddhist, never wholly 
succumbing to anthropomorphism, provides this teleological element by 
invoking a quasi personal being os a sjmbol of the nature of the final 
coherence of things, and then develops a special branch of his theory of 
knowledge for the perception of this being 
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In this generalized form, the doctnnc of Dharmapala is typical of 
a widespread tendency in Oriental theory of knowledge. It appears, 
strongly marked, in Chu Hsi, in whom strands of Buddhist thought fuse 
with a vigorous re-mterpretation of Confucianism. It is of peculiar 
interest in his case, because this remarkable thinker of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the most systematic of Chinese philosophers, was also closer than 
any other before our own century to an anticipation of what we now call 
* scientific method * and tend to invoke as the whole of wisdom m the 
business of knowing. 


L Cnu Hsr as RATiovsLrst akd as EwpiErciST 

Dr. Hu Shih has designated the period mnmng roughly from 1100 
to 1600 A D. as the Ilationali«t Age of Chmese Philosophy, includmg 
therein both Chu Hsi and Wang Tang-ming The contrast 

iropbed m the term * rationalistic ’ is a contrast with the mystical ten- 
dency of the Buddhist schools, particulsriy the Ch'an school, which 
sought for its followers a sudden, personal, ineffable enlightenment In 
reaction, against this esoteric obsession which had begun to appear to 
Chmese common sense as a meantagle«s mystiffcatioo, the Sung Con- 
fnciamsts went boldly at the business of presenting an explicit ^stem 
of the world, — a system which reason could aid in discovering as well 
as in expressing and defending 

This does not mean, however, that to the Sung Confucianists the 
imiverse could he reasoned out without appeal to expenence And as 
between Chu Hsi and "Wang Tang ming, Chu Hsi might fairly be de- 
scribed as an empiricist In his tbeoiy of knowledge he repeatedly 
insists on the necessity of much observation as a basis for any important 
insight into ‘ pxmciples ’ It was in this sense that he interpreted the 
demand of “ The Great I/eaming” for the investigation of things ” 

He gives many evidences of being himself a keen observer of nature 
TTig notes on the likeness and differences between man and the other 
animals are remarkable * 

In our Bense of heat and cold, of ianger and repletion, la the lore of life and 
shnnkiBg from death, and m the instinctm seeting for what will benefit and 
ehniming of what will be pre}udicial,i — all this 13 common to man with other 
creatures (But) the diveraitT- of Law is seen in the existence among ants and 
bees of the the relation between sovereign and minister in which there is oiani 
fested BO more than a gleam of Bighteousiiesa, or m the existence among wolves 
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and tigers of the relation between parent and child m which there is manifested 
no more than a gleam of Love * 

It IS not the case that man as the being possessed of the highest intellect, 
stands alone in the universe His mind is also the mind of birds and beasts of 
grass and trees Man,^ however 'is born endowed with the Mean the attribute 
of Heaven and Earth ' • 

Chu Hsi quotes the last sentence from Yang Kuei shan (1053 1135) 
The sagacity of the passage may be measured not alone by its easy 
acceptance of biological continuity underlying difference, but by its 
identification of the differentia of man Biologically, as we now see, the 
peculiarity of man turns out to be the balance which exists among his 
instinctive propensities,* a balance which fits him for hesitation and 
reflection and thus for the influence of ideas upon his behavior As the 
Sung philosophers expressed it, very accurately, he *'is endowed with *■ 
the Mean” 

Chu Hsi observes things not solely for the sake of collecting interesting 
items of information, but for the sake of discerning the * pnnciples * they 
embody This also is wholly m accord with the spirit of empirical science 
It has much in common with Bacon^s interest in discovering the * forms * 
of phenomena, through the collecting and tabulating of instances of like- 
ness and difference Chu Hsi presents no rules for discovering the 
* principles there is nothing in his work corresponding to the “ methods 
of induction * of Bacon or Mill It is well to remember, however, that 
these methods are not what their name implies, since no rule for in 
duction has ever been given by any logician The various methods, 

BO called, are merely ways of assembling phenomena in the hope that 
relationships may become salient, but the perception of those relation 
ships 13 still a work of mother wit, for which no rules can he given 
Chu Hsi simply insists that all effort to observe must be attended by 
thought 

In the ‘investigation of things' and the ‘perfecting of knowledge’ even 
though the response to environment be natural and easj, how can there be oeg 
lect o! thought in approaching any matter • 

In what sense, then, can Chu Hsi be regarded as a * rationalist He 

* Conversations' J V Bbuce PAtloaophjr of Human Haiure hy Ohw Hit 
S8 f This Invaluable book which will be much referred to will be designated 
bereixfter oa P H 

* Dbdce phi, 01 

‘HocKiNO Human "Mature and Hemaktnif p 05 

• Bbcce, phi, 205 
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sought * principles * and a s^tem of them — so does every seientict But 
Chu Hsi may deserve the name rationalist in this sen^e, that he leaps 
at once to the ultimate principles His intermediate structure of classi 
fied knovrledge is very sketchy And in the * principles ’ vrhidi he finds, 
there is reason to believe that his eyes have been guided by another than 
the scientific mode of vision 

I need do no more than recall what some of these ‘ prmciples * are 
What he finds m every living thing is a union of the primary duality, 
Li ® and Ch'i Life-charter and Substance, neither of which can esist 
without the other Ch'i (which Bruce traolates Ether) is a subtle all 
pervasive qna<u material entity, capable of local variation, of degrees of 
density and of resistance to the pure control of the spiritual principle, Li 
So far, this is not a bad «et of categories for scientific uce, especially 
if we translate Li, with Bruce, as * Law* But Li has a pedigree which 
may disqualify it It must be understood as oue of four manifestations 
of the Ultimate Being, the«e four to be talen in a descending order 
They are T ten Heaven Heaven’s Decree, which is at 

the same time the Vocation, Bcstunmung,® of the creature, Bstng 
the Hature of the thing, Xt the individualized embodiment of the 
Nature, i e , the Life<harter of the individual being Tttn and B\ng 
can be regarded as the active, transmitting function, Hstn^ and Xt as 
the receiving function The«e functions are two aspects of the same 
continuous actmty for Heaven is always engaged m its decreeing of 
destiny, and things are always showing signs of on impre'^ed Law, the 
Ssxng or ISature of the species, contained in the X» or Life rule of the 
individual This actmty and this receptivene«s, taken together, constitute 
what we may call the life of 2“ien, or Ibe manifestation of Tao ?it, the 
Ultimate Order of the World, which for Chu H«i is a moral order 

With this pedigree, X* can hardly fail to be le«s a biological Life* 
charter (though it is this) than a morol Life-chorfer, an admonition 
of what the individual ought to become 03 a moral being ^ It is this 

*ZfnlerB traoslatioa Tie Gewuan tern here e(^enls |>eculUrlj spt 

»Tlie translation ‘Iaw' for L» i» deteclire since It falls to convey the In 
dividuabied quality, which for Cbu Hal Is characteristic In this respect, 

* Charter is ^ttcr 

ZenVers terin 'Form' Is still tuder of the marV, though he defends It in a 
learned footnote (GescMcMe dfr ehiinwcSen rSifosophie il Dd^ S 253 n) He 

seems to me quMe right In rcjecflnff McClatcbiea translat on as Fate though 

this too may carry the needed Indlvidualited connotation But he appears to 
overlooV the fact that the LI of Chu llsl a cosmology is Intentionally distinguished 
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alteration irom the factual to the ethical point of regard, m his list of 
* principles* that gives them, from the scientific quarter, an a prion 
character ; in this sense we may provisionally accept the epithet ^ rational- 
ist’ for his epistemological attitude We shall return to this question 
in onr third section For the moment, let me point out further relations 
between Chn Hsi’s theory of knowledge and the current conception of 
‘ scientific method.* 

from the Li of common usage It is quite ft different character The Li of com 
mon use, •which Legge translates * propriety,* la jji^ , the cosmic Li of Chu 
Hsi 13 Chu Hsi uses Lt m its usual cense in his traditional list of the 
cardinal virtues, commonly tranalated Love, Righteousness, Reverence, Wisdom 
The term for Love is Jen more accurately translated Fraternity or Human 
Reciprocity, the term for Reverence la Li fS, a sensitive regard for the fitness 
of things verging toward etiquette in social observance, or the good form which c 
arises from perfect tact This la clearly a quality of the subject, whereas the 
Li •which IB received through the heavenly activity is for the subject an objective 
reality Zenker’s effort to unite ‘ propriety * with the cosmic Li is thus radically 
mistaken if ' Form ’ were to be used for Li, it would have to be in the strictly 
objective Aristotelian sense, and with a note of obligation which Aristotles Form 
does not convey 

On the evolution of the concept of Li, I may quote parts of a letter from 
Professor Lin Tsai Ping, March 1632 

“The Confucianiats of the Han Dynasty usually explained the word 'Ll* by 
'Tuu 11’ (order, system), or ‘Wen 11' (streaks) For instance, Ch€ng Sstian 
in hie commentary on Li Chi SSIS (the Book of Rites) said ' Li * means ' FCn * 
or division (Classificationt) And Hsu Bhta bis Bkuo TTgri Ety 

mological Study of the Chinese Language) said 'The original signification of Li 
means to work on jade ’ Tuan YU tsal in his commentary on Bhuo T^^n said ' Li 
means to divide and analyze ’ Chang Using fu in a book called Shuo TTdn Fa 1 
said ‘Originally Li means to work on jade* and the words 'Shun* (obedient) 
and 'Shih* (right) are both defined by the word 'Li* Bo we can sec that 'Li* 
means order or system 

“ Then in the Book of Rites, in the chapter on Music there is a sentence which 
reads like this 

“ * WSww Ze }a wtonsaZy fta z'svpdAWi z\f t.V? mWf, tlse pewpAr 

never fail to accept and follow him' (Li Chi, p C3, 1 10) 

“ ChCng HsUan in his commentary explained the above in this way ‘ Li here 
means that which regulates conduct ’ In these words we can see that ' Li ’ here 
is made to mean behavior (etiquette), and in rcallly this import is still derived 
from the sense of ‘ order, system and atreaks,* and therefore they are objective '* 

(The word 'streaks* which occurs in Professor I ins exposition refers to the 
fins lines of cleavage just faintly visible tn jade, indicating its structure, and 
guiding the tool of the workman ) 

“As to the Tclalion of 'Li' with the mind, there is a passage In Mencius, 
saying! 
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II Cmj Hsj JL 2 .T> SdENTipic Method 
S cience, in its present guise, is both etapincsl and rationalKt; hare 
come to Tecogmze that theee two contrasting directions of thought are 
not incompatible And Chu Ha, as we have seen, buzzes close to the 
idea of a scientific inrestigation His insistence that there can be no 
Li without Ch'’i,— or rery roughly speaking no Form without Matter, — 
hence no * Pure Form * in the Aristotelian sense, directs his attention 
always to the * things * It Js always in rehiis that ideas and principles 
of order have to become mamfe<5t This is the essence of the empirical 
spirit 

But the motivation of Chn Hsi is not the motivation of modem saence 

o *“ Wbftt do the minds of men •gree in appronngt 

They agree in appronng Lt and Tt (rightness) * 

" The ngnificanee of ' Lt ' in ethics can be oeen from the passage in the chapter 
on Mnsic is Li Chi, which reads 

“'There is do limit to the infiuence exerted on men by thisgs When man 
faiia to control his Ithings and aversioos. “thugs ” dotnioate him, and he becomes 
as it were transmuted into a “thug” When nan has become thus transflgured 
he has extinguished la himself the heaeenly L>, and imporenshed his own desires ' 
(p <7, 1 «) 

“The Confuciaaista of the Sung Dynasty aeeepted all the three meanings of 
Li above mentioned They freciuently mentioned LI and TQ (desire) side by 
side as antithetical 

“ The new interpretation of ‘ H ' introduced by them u this They gave it a 
metaphysical BigsificaUon, but at the same time did not regard it as a 
tranccesdental entity berond the physical pbrnomeson. The various ioterpreta 
tions given it may he classified In two categories 

" ( 1 ) • Li ' means the utrlnsic nature of thugs or why thugs are what they 
are For lostaace, Cheng I said, 'All that appear before onr eye* are things, 
and everything has its “ Li ’ This is the reason why fire Is warm and water Is 
cold. It IS also '• Li ’ that makes the particttfar relations between fathers and 
sons kings and their subjects wbat they are’ Chu IIsS slid 

'"There is nothing in the universe but motion and nuleseence alternately 
following one another without intermptiou this Is called 'I' (change) And 
Ikere must he a Li governing this motion and quiesccnee This is the so-called 
Tai Ch'i (the Great Absolute) * 

«{2) ' LI ’ means • what onght tote’ For ioitaaec, La ChiukOsnsaid 
•"Wc ate endowed with everything and nothing Is wanting so if ©cession 
calls for eompa«8ion we would naturally show our compassion and when oecasions 
require ns to feel ashamed, we would naturally feel ashamed 

“In conclusion I wish to pout out the fact that althongh there are quite a 

number of interpretations for the idea 'LI 'expounded by the Chinese phitosopberv 

yet all of them emphasixe the objectivity of 'Ll' Whether 1 am right In this 
opinion, I iubnut It " 
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Bacon — typical here of the scientific spirit, — sought principles for the 
sake of the control of nature Chu Hsi was interested not at all in the 
mastery of nature, but rather in self mastery and the right ordering of 
life There is a strain of almost Buddhistic finesse in his persistent 
efforts for the precise definitions of his leading categories , but, for him, 
as for the Orient generally, neither science nor metaphysics is pure 
theory, — detached speculation, they are an integral part of the defini 
tion of a nght way of life 

This carries with it another difference * Scientific knowledge ^ as wo 
understand it today, has a peculiar relation to a democratic organization 
of society It belongs to every man For scientific knowledge must be 
verifiable, that is to say, anyone who can comply with the conditions 
of observation may discover its truth for himself No peculiar gemus^^ 
no esoteric insight, no aesthetic or moral preparation are demanded in 
order to note an eclipse or to determine the effect of carbon on the tensile 
strength of steel Hence the important truths of science lend themselves 
to dissemination through the schools, they become popular possessions 
\Vhercver there are new national ^sterns of education, ‘ scientific knowl 
edge ’ 19 plajing, and should play, an increasing r 61 e 

The traditional scholarship of China and India stood in strong contrast 
to tins Not onlj did it demand peculiar gifts, but in many of its higher 
reaches, as we have seen, it called for a special moral di«cipliDe One 
who achieved it set himself apart from otlier men Not that others were 
forbidden to follow— on the contrarj, at least in China the woy stood 
open to all — but it vas recognized that the excellent things were in 
their nature diOicult, and therefore rare Scholarship became the mark 
of an nristocratic group 

Now to Chu Hsi and his school belongs the signal merit of showing 
China a way out of tins luvidious contrast Chu Hsi holds to the aruto* 
cralic tradition in Una seu'e that ho in no degree mitigates the difficulty 
cf ivfOwriTg fAv CkV/ccis svAV wfetwV A -? Srnix cthtatl 

conditions are involved, they cannot bo put on the scientific highroad 

But he also saw that unless scientific truth is the whole truth — ns it 
is not — it Will not of itself satisfy any human mind for no truth H 
sufficient for men or nations but the whole truth The obvious ufihtT 
of sciontifc Imowlc^lge, and its easy spread throu^jh a democratic soaety, 
would constitute no reason for displacing an> sort of valid knowlwlge— 
vtlnml mrtaphysical arsthctic, lilerarv, p«vcho!ogical— which may li'» 
out*ile th'* rcwntifc l>on’cr 
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The issue, then, is whether this further knowledge can he made generally 
accessible This Chn Hsi believes possible The importance of this 
position wiU. justify a separate and do^er exammahon of the ethical 
conditions of knowing as conceived by him . 

ni Thr ExmcAi. Co’iniiTto^s or Iksightt 
The severe strictures upon Buddhism which abound in the writing of 
Chu Hsi may be a measure of how much he was influenced by Buddhism. 
He frequently directs his shafts against those practices of meditation, 
or 'still sitting,^ which especially charactenred the Ch'an school 
This school, which m Chu Hsi s time was the chief vehicle of the 
'hTothingne^s* colt of the Prajna paranufa tradition, had transformed 
^Jhe nobon of the Toga In its ongmal form Yoga could be roughly 
de«cribed as an intense effort to create the eondibons for perfect mental 
self-control, beginning with a thoroughgoing muscular control of the 
body The Ch'an school made of it an art of mental «elf-caDcellafaon, 
attempting to induce an attitude of fortunate receptm^ in which a 
sudden uucommandable enlightenment may ocenr, — an enlightenment in 
whidi the empbee^s at the heart of all phenomena is transparently mant 
fest. The kinship between this ideal and the paradoxical Nothingne's 
of Tao has been, frequently pointed out, and the teachers of the Ch'an 
sect, said to have received thanks from Ibeir students for “ having taught 
them Nothing” are not far from the Taoist picture of the sage, who 
** conveys by silence his instrucbon.” Hu Shih regards Ch'an Buddhism 
as the begmnmg of the Chine«e conquest — both by assimilabon and 
by reduction to emptiness — of BuddhiEm, the invading metaphysical 
monster 

Chn H«i however, js not prepared wholly to di'^miss the meaning of 
meditabon Conoider his cntiasms and observe what remains 

Its pbjTicfil aspects he regards with undisguised disfavor SbU-«itting 
IS "imply mcompatible with a u'eful life , and there is something ab- 
normal if not ludicrous in the bodily ngor 
Consider the teachings of the Bnddhlsta on rigid posture and hard dfscipllne,— 
hoIdiDg a dusting brush with the hands erect, carrying water and fuel "* 

The mental direction is wrong the meditators arc concentrated on 
themselves they are aiming at complete self traneparenev, but the true 
object of knowledge is the oat«ide world 

•Barer, J* H 1S9 
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The ‘heart* here appears as individual mind and also as cosmic mind 
It ■would not be unjust to Chu IIsi to suggest that Ins conception of the 
cosmic role of Jlind is comparable uilh that of the “ Heart of Bodhi” 
in this Sutra, nor is it far away from the generalized function of the 
Tathagata, as wc drew it at the outset from the passage discussed by 
Professor Woods Indeed, Chu Hsi, in trying to ciprc«s how the One 
appears in the many things, makes use of the common Buddhist Hindu 
simile of the moonlight on the water 

As the heart of the Tathagata is not born and docs not perish it mirrors itsclt 
in ail things os tho moon on the iratcr ** 

With these substantial agreementa in the quasi mental nature of tho 
cosmos, in, its secondary categories, there might be expected to be 
rapprochement in the corresponding theory of knowledge 

At first glance, this rapprochement is not marked we find Chu Hsi 
falling back on pre Buddhistic imagery in his effort to indicate a method 
for the knowledge of the ‘principles*, he makes a great deal of the 
quantitative and spatial notion of “ extending the mind ’* which he finds 
suggested in Hencius, and in the Doctrine of the ilean 
Mencius had said By developing our mmd to the utmost, we under 
stand our own nature and know Heaven " In the Doctrine of the Mean 
it 18 Said that “ When the mind is enlarged it can enter into everything 
throughout the ■universe The mind of the man of the world rests 

within the narrow limits of the senses ” ** Chu Hsi so thoroughly adopts 
this figure as to say that * All other distinctions are lost m this distinction 
between greatness and littleness *’ His notion of the mental is through 
out strongly tinctured with the physical the word ‘ spiritual,* which im 
plies perhaps the farthest remove from the material is still, with him, a 
matter of ethereal fineness as of a ghostly body, rather than a matter of 
pure thought Consider this passage 

The Mind ib moat spiritual So fine is it that it penetrates the very point of 
a hair or the smallest blade of grass and I beeoms conscious of them So great 
is it that there is not a single place from nad r to zenith or within the four points 
of the compass where it is not present (Then with an analogous assertion of 
extension in time which does not inToIve the physicalizing of mentality ) Back 
through the countless ages of the past or forward through the unknown periods 
of future time my thought reaches to the end of them the very moment it pro 


** Ohanavsu?ia SOtra quoted by H Backsiaxi^ op at 347 
**Bbdce P n 178 
” lUd 
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ceeds from my Mind It is iinfatliomabTe in its spiritual intelligence moat in 
tangible most spiritual and marrelloua m its orderliness! 

This 18 only to say that Chu Hsi — as is not surprising — is pre Cartesian 
m his categories he has not made the radical distinction between the 
mental and the non mental In the eyes of certam contemporary phi 
losophers, who consider that Descartes did his cleavages too well, this 
may rank as a merit I believe, however, that while the Cartesian dualism, 
like all other dualisms, has to be overcome, the cleavage can only be cured 
by being first clearly seen, so that the Cartesian stage has be gone 
through in every philosophical tradition, sroner or later In any case, 
the first conception of metaphysical knowledge which we find in Chu 
Hsi 18 that of a semi physical penetration of the object, a sort of out 
ward expansion of the mental reach, very swift if not instantaneous 

But Chu Hsi is not bound by the letter of his own metaphors He had 
gone too far with Buddhism to be a contented naturalist m his theory 
of knowledge In the ‘ enlargement of the mind ’ there is a qualitative 
change to be achieved it carries with it an ethical ‘enlargement,* an 
attainment of ‘ magnanimity,’ of freedom from petty self absorption or 
Belf*concern His predece«sor, Chou Tun i, had already mdieated as 
stages in the Knower's Progress, a series of formidable personal attain 
ments, — ^‘nobility,’ ‘sagehood,* ‘sainthood,* heavenly charactep,*— which 
perhaps may have served as a fair exoteric substitute for the ten stages 
of elevation devised by esoteric Buddhism as a condition for final insight 
But with his gift for finding the central things in the psychology of 
character, Chu Hsi was less concerned with the stages than with the 
e 8 «ential quality running through them all This quality is Sincerity 
or Truthfulness, the unselfishness of the mind Confucius had remarked 
that without Sincerity, neither Eighteousaess nor Propriety had any 
grounding, and on this account we often find Sincerity appended as a 
fifth to the traditional scheme of foor virlues To Chu Hsi, however (as 
for Gandhi), Truthfulness is not so much another virtue as the soil in 
which any virtue whatever must grow, and any progress in attaining 
objective truth 

The enemy of clear insight, he frequently designates simply as ‘ desire,* 
which 13 consistently opposed to ‘In* 

Wien man * mind Is empty and *t01 it will follow naturally that It is pure 
and clear ^tVhcn It Is clouded by creaturely desire It Is sunk In the deepest 
darkness 


“Cbcce, f n y iro-j 
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They indeed observe and contemplate the Mind, and yet with it all, we can 
not in their company attain to the moral ideal of Yao and Shun, simply because, 
not recognizmg the Divine Law, they regard Mind alone as ruler, and thus there 
IS no security against falling into selfishness This accords with a saying of 
our predecessors that the sages regard Heaven, the Buddhists regard Mind, as 
the foundation of things • 

In an almost Kantian turn of thonglit, he condemns the effort to learn 
of the Hind (if that ■were our object) by direct introspection , for this 
would suppose that there are two Minds, one to observe and one io be 
observed, — “ as if the mouth were to gnaw the mouth, or the eye to 
gaze at itself ” 

The certainty of a development of eelfishness in this self absorption 
seems to Chn Hsi clearly to defeat whatever moral purpose it may enter 
tain “ The selfishness of ordinary men, and the self concentration of 
the Buddhist, are one and the same selfishness ” ** 

But the chief difficulty is in their misconception of the object to he 
known It is one thing to direct the effort of knowledge to a trans- 
cendent absolute, another to direct it to a self which dissolves into 
nothingness, etiU another to direct it to the * principles ' which are m 
the things It is only the last which is legitimate When meditation 
ends m a trance, and cannot say what it perceives, it acknowledges itself 
to be on a false scent 

“ ^By the art of Meditation to enter Tao* means that when thought 
reaches the point that its stream is cut off. Divine Law is perfectly mani- 
fested This again is incorrect True thought is Divine Law, its con- 
tinuous flow and operation are nothing else than the manifestation of 
Divine Law How can it be that wc are to wait till the stream of thought 
18 cut off before Divine Law is manifested ? If the Buddhist really 
apprehends Divine Law, why must he act contrary to and confuse, cut 
off, and destroy all these, beclouding hia own mind, and losmg his true 
knowledge of himself ^ 

This 23 beautifully clear and emphatic it espiesses Cbu Hsi’s pre- 
dilection for the concrete, for knowing things in rebus He can quite 
properly appeal to Mencius for a much directer statement of the ncces 
sary ethical prelude to knowledge, ''Hold fast the Jfind, and preserve 
it," — ^by wbicb Chu Hsi understands " not that we are to sit in rigid 
posture and preserve a manifestly useiees intelligence" (or to reduce 

• JbW 

•* BnccE P IT A 254 

*• BsucE, P II A ,301 f 
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mteliigence to uselessness), but niher **iiot allowixig the doings of the 
to fetter and destroy the natnral goodness of the Tirtnons natiue ” 

But these criticisms of meditation are not by any means a complete 
view of Chu Hsi’s actual theory 

Por in the first place, his metaphysics is not so far from the positive 
aspects of the contemporary Buddhism as from the negations of the 
Ch'an school He, loo, had his mystenons and absolute unity, the T‘ai 
Ch*i of his predecessors which ** is called the Infinite, because it has no 
relation to Space and Form It penetrates the entire umverse so that 
there is nothing in which it is not, yet no one hears the sound of its 
voice it is innsihle and not to be perceived hy any of the senses ^ 
There are at least two ways of dealmg with an unnameable Absolute, 
rf)ne IS to put oneself into an equally unnameable state of mind, plunge 
into the dart, and emerge speechless The other is to acknowledge the 
cxisteuce of this ultimate um^, and the experience thereof, the taihaii 
of the Buddhist, and then, since one can do no more with them, give 
one’s attention to the plur^ aspects of the world Chu Hsi prefers the 
latter alternative he indicates the place for a monistic resolution of his 
cosmic dualism of Li and Ch^i, and then occupies himself with the 
plnrality of second principles Among these eecond principles in some 
what ambiguous relations to the rest, is Mind m general, Hsm which 
corresponds in the umverse to the Mind of the individual man Of this 
Mind we see clearly only this , (hat it is referred to repeatedly, following 
the dictum of Shao Tung (1011 1077), as the eneeinie (or Platonic 
Receptacle?) of the Nature, Hsiog 

Compare now with this vague conception, a few lines from the Suran 
gamma Sutra, one of the earliest known m China in which the Tathagata 
Buddha is represented as epeakiDg to a great assemblage, expounding the 
nature of the TTniver'e Two things appear to them through his dis 
course first, that 

Fact ones heart U eoeitenuTe with tie onmrae seeing clearly the empty 
character of the nnireree aa plainly aa • leaf or trifling thing In the hand 
and, second 

That all thingi In the anieerse are all alike merely the eaeelJentJy bright and 
primeval heart «f BodhI and that thU Heart la nnlvcraally dlflnsed and com 
prehend* all thing* within Itnelf** 


“ Heinrich HxcKMAWt Chmesicehe phUoaophte Stef 

**S BcaU, a Calnut of BuddhUi Beripturot from fAc DAfncsc 343 
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The ' heart ’ here appears as indiTidual mind and also as cosmic mind 
It ■would not he unjust to Chu Hsi to suggest that his conception of the 
cosmic idle of ilind is comparable with that of the ** Heart of Bodhi 
in this Sutra, nor is it far away from the generalized function of the 
Tathagata, as ■we drew it at the outset from the passage discussed by 
Professor Woods Indeed, Chu Hsi, in trying to express how the One 
appears in the many things, makes use of the common Buddhist Hindu 
simile of the moonlight on the water 

As the heart of the TathSgata la not born and does not perish it mirrors itself 
m all things as the moon on the water 

With these suhstantial agreements in the quasi mental nature of the 
cosmos, m its secondary categories, there might be expected to be 
rapprochement in the corresponding theory of knowledge 

At first glance, this rapprochement is not marked vre find Chu Hsi 
fallmg hack on pre Buddhistic imagery in his effort to indicate a method 
for the kno^wledge of the ‘prmciples*, he makes a great deal of the 
quantitative and spatial notion of “ extending the mind ■which he finds 
suggested m Mencius, and m the Doctrine of the Mean 
Mencius had said “ By developmg our mind to the utmost, we under 
stand our own nature and know Heaven" In the Doctrine of the Mean 
it IS said that When the mind is enlarged it can enter into everything 
throughout the universe The mind of the man of the world rests 

Within the narrow limits of the senses " ** Chu Hsi so thoroughly adopts 
this figure as to say that All other distinctions are lost in. this distinction 
between greatness and littleness ** ** His notion of the mental is through 
Out strongly tinctured ■with the physical the word * spiritual,* which rm 
plies perhaps the farthest remove from the material is still, with him, a 
matter of ethereal fineness as of a ghostly body, rather than a matter of 
pure thought Consider this passage 

Thft MvnA la. tbaiiI'. Sa la that It penetrates the Tcry point of 

a hair, or the smallest blade of grass and I become conscious of them So great 
is it that there is not a single place from nadir to zenith or withm the four points 
of the compass where it Is not present. (Then with an analogous assertion of 
extension In time which does not inrolre the phTsIcaiising of mentality } Back 
through the countless ages of the past or forward through the unknown periods 
of future time my thought reaches to the end of them the very moment it pro- 


** Ohanoetntha SOlra quoted by H HacKUAWV pp eit 347 
“ Bbdce r it ^ 178 

•• Ibid 
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ceed3 from my Mind. It is unfatliomable in its spiritual intelligence most in 
tangible most spiritual and marrelious in its orderliness! *• 

This IS only to say that Chn Hsi — as is not surprising — is pre Cartesian 
in his categories he has not made the radical distinction behreen the 
mental and the non mental In the eyes of certain contemporary phi 
losophers, ^vho consider that Descartes did his cleavages too well, tLic 
may rani, as ament I believe, however, that while the Cartesian dualism, 
like all other dualisms, has to be overcome, the cleavage can only be cured 
by being first clearly seen, so that the Cartesian stage has be gone 
through in every philosophical tradition, sooner or later In any case, 
the first conception of metaphysical knowledge which we find m Chu 
Hsi is that of a semi physical penetration of the object, a sort of out 
jvard expansion of the mental reach, very swift if not instantaneous 

But Chu Hsi 13 not bound by the letter of his own metaphors He had 
gone too far with Buddhism to be a contented naturalist in his theory 
of knowledge In the * enlargement of the mind ’ there is a qualitative 
change to be achieved it carries with it on ethical * enlargement * an 
attainment of ‘ magnanimity/ of freedom from petty self absorption or 
self concern Hvs predecessor, Chou Tun i, had already indicated as 
stages in the Knower’e Progress, a senes of formidable personal attain 
ments, — nobility/ ^sagehood/ ‘sainthood’ heavenly chaTacter,’--which 
perhaps may have served as a fair exoteric substitute for the ten stages 
of elevation devised by esoteric Buddhism as a condition for final msight 
But with his gift for finding the central things in the psychology of 
character, Chu Hsi was less concerned with the stages than with the 
essential quality running through them all This quality is Sincerity 
or Truthfulness the unselfishness of the mind Confucius had remarked 
that without Sincerity, neither Righteousne«s nor Propriety had any 
grounding, and on this account we often find Sincerity appended as a 
fifth to the traditional scheme of four virtues To Chu Hsi however (as 
for Gandhi), Truthfulness is not so much another virtue as the soil in 
which any virtue whatever must grow, and any progress in attaining 
objective truth 

The enemy of clear insight, he frequently designates simply as ‘desire,’ 
which IS consistently opposed to ‘la’ 

Wben man a mind Is empty and atlll It will follow naturally that It U pure 
and clear When it Is clouded hy ereaturely deaire, it is sunk in the deepest 
darkness 


« DBrcE, p nv no 1 
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The Mind is essentially formless spirit, all laws are complete within it, and 
all phenomena come within the sphere of its knowledge In these days, people 
are for the most part perverted by their physical nature, and beclouded by 
creaturely desire Thus their minds are darkened, and they are unable to perfect 
knowledge 

The Mind is not like a horizontal door which has to be made larger by force 
You must clear away the obstructions arising from creaturely desire, and then it 
will be pure and clear, with no limit to its knowledge In investigating the 
principles of phenomena, there will be free communion ** 

Sometimes the enemy is specified as the desire for gam 

Though there is no one who does not possess this Mind, most men know only 
the desire for gain till the Mind becomes completely submerged m it 

But for the most part, it is designated as * egoism/ as in the following 
passage, typical of many 

In the passage, ‘When the mind is enlarged it can enter into everything 
throughout the universe,' the eipression ‘enter into' is like what is spoken of 
as ‘ the universal embodiment of Love in actions ' and means that the principle 
of the mind permeates everywhere like the blood circulates m the body If there 
is a single thing into which it does not enter its permeation is incomplete, and 
It fails perfectly to embrace all things which is egoism Tor selfishness pro* 
duces separation between the ego and the non ego, so that they stand opposed 
the one to the other ** 

In all this, ho'nercr, Chu Hai makes no recommendation to abandon 
the world, nor to uproot desire He does not propose that the crav- 
ing for individuality is the root cause of all suffering and of ignorance 
Selfishness has to be overcome, but not the Self The natural state of 
the mind is not selfish our nature is our *Li/ and the cure of selfishness 
19 the return to our original quality, which is out turned ond absorbed in 
the object It is true that desires are to be feared, and to be kept under 
perpetual vigilance ** whether great or small there must be no careless- 
ne'sa witli regard to any of them ” One who aspires to the highest knowl- 
edge will Tcscroble the ascetic, be will ‘‘make desires few”, ho may 
emulate snint T'ang who did not come within the sound of lewd music, 
nor approacli dissolute women, nor seek to accumulate properly or 
money ”” But the word in regard to desire on which Chu Hsi ends is 
the Confuaan word ‘ Watchfulness,* not the Buddhist word ‘ Extinction * 
Chu list himself was not insensitive to the fact Unit in thus committing 
lum«cU to the sober and continuous discipline of human nature, he lost 

•’n*Lce. P II \ , IT7. IfiC ISl **IUvcii T Tf ^ , ISO 
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the inherent charm of ttie demand for radical reform TT>g phdo'opby 
draws no sharp lines and calls for no crises in the life of in«ight. He 
does go so far toward recognizing the Talidity of such sudden illumination 
as the Ch'an devotees sought and profe««ed to find, as to see m the 
‘ return * to the original clarity of the Hind an operation ‘ profound and 
my'derious ’ and manifold m its vaneties 

The first thonght of repentance and turning toward goodness wliich an^es m 
the midst of darkne«9 — this is a ‘return.’ The sudden awakening from sleep js 
3 picture of the ‘retura ’ Or iriea tie repression of the moral principle la man 
having reached its climax there is a sudden clearing of the channel this 
again is a ' return ‘ The principle has countless transtormations and wherever 
you find it it is always profound and myatenous " 

Sudden enlightenment, then, 13 not eicinded but insight is more likely 
to amve through the path of indoction, as a late sequel of the prolonged 
* investigation of things ’ and of the per«istent struggle against gelfichness 

It may not be amiss to remark that, u this pomt, Cbu Hsi stands nearer 
to the spirit of original Budd}u<un than to that of the Buddh}«m of his 
own environmeQt For the whole pomt of the I»oble Eightfold Path is 
that it constitutes an ethical interlude m the quest for Kirvana Bight 
Views, Bight Effort, Right Livelihood ” the«e are the media in which 
an unselfish habit is to be built up, bow far such habit has actually 
destroyed the root of illusion,— this is to be tested only occasionally, by 
“ Eight Meditation ” The life of the early Buddhist thus naturally fell 
into a rhythm or elfernatJon of out going and introspective activities,** 
an alternation who«e necessity is suggested here and there by phrases of 
the great Chmese sage 

This ethical preparation for knowledge is very far removed from the 
preparation by which a typical rationalist, like Spinoza, may be conceived 
to draw up his list of anoins and definition" It is not a search for self 
evident premises It is a cnltivation of a finer degree of receptivity to 
the realities operating in the given world It is, then, & development 0/ 
empirici'in, rather than of rationalism , an empiricism which pays careful 
respect to the conditions under which alone the subtler and deeper a«pects 
of the univer«e can be apprehended To this extent I must venture to 
present a caveal to Ha Sbih’s classification of our philosopher 

** BsccE. p If ' I ro 
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IV Chu Hsi and Contempoeaey Theobt of Knowledge 
Chu Hsi uses two metaphors in regard to the knowledge of things One 
IS that knowledge is a sort of response, a response which ought to be 
umversal The other is that of penetration of the object In the passage 
above quoted, the Mind in knowing is figured as permeating things 
everywhere as the blood in circulating permeates the body there is an 
‘ entering into * things, which is said to resemble an infusion of Love mto 
action 

In this metaphor, one is immediately reminded of Bergson’s language 
m describing intuition, which in contrast to scientific knowledge, — ab 
stract, analydiical, relative, adopting points of -view from outside, — is con- 
crete and absolute, * entering into the object ’ and ' coinciding with its 
essence ’ Bruce repeatedly and aptly calls attention to the kinship of” 
these two conceptions ** 

Now Bergson did not at first regard intuition as subject to ethical 
conditions On the contrary, what he later described as deliverances of 
intuition, namely knowledge of Time and of the Self, he at first de 
scribed as "Xes donnees immedtates de la conscience, ” an unavoidable 
sort of perception In the article of 1903, Introduction a la mita 
physique}^ be had decided upon the word * intuition ’ to designate this 
special mode of knowledge , and he there described it as a * sympathetic 
intelligence,’ in which the element of feeling is implied It is a sort of 
Imng out beyond oneself, an attaining of immediate rapport with the 
living objects, which called, as he then saw, for an effort contrary ‘to 
the natural slope of the mmd I ’ And this effort, he suggested, might even 
extend so far as to attain awareness of the principle of unity in things 
But it IS chiefly mhis theory of art that the ethical factor becomes mam 
fest {Le Hire, III) Here he represents the artist as metaphysician who 
reaches by intuitive perception into the nature of living objects This 
perception is due to a sort of accident of birth, — the artist is endowed 
with a non utilitarian streak in his consciousness of things , at least at 
one corner of Ins erperience,--optical, auditory , — he is emancipated 

from the pragmatic obsession, the technical interest which attends all 
scientiCc observation he is ‘ disinterested * Thus art appears to Berg«on 
as a mode of reporting metaphysical insight, and the insight itself 
appears to be based on a kind of congenital unselfishness in one spot of 
human nature 

•• BsccE, /» D N flln Chu Ilil and hit ilottert 63 n., 251 
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This power of intuition, then, would be irregularly distributed in the 
race, and among objects, it would apply only where there are living 
thmgs which have an 'inside 'to be sympathetically apprehended If there 
be m the world, as Bei^on supposes, a realm of me<Aamsra, the ashes of 
dead life, there intuitive sympathy would have no application pragmatic 
knowledge would be appropriate ” But Chu Hsi, ttough he has a repu 
tation of bemg a dualist, haa no such realm of inanimate matter he 
carries his attribution of life and even of degrees of consciousness 
throughout the universe much m the spirit of Techner, Paulsen, White 
head Hence he allows no exceptions m behalf of pragmatically inter 
e«ted inodes of knowing AH penetration into the realities of thmgs 
requires a moral objectivity whose essence is nnseldshuess 

li«t the zQind go so that it may he broad and tranquil and it ^ill he enlarged 
Do not let it he preposaessiJd hy the dinstre influence of selfish thought and it 
will be enlarged 

As compared with Bergson, then, Chu Hsi has far more for his ethzc 
ally sensitized intuition to perceive And because of this he would further 
disagree with Bergson m his view of the nature of saentihc knowledge^ 
he would not hand science over to the ' pragmatic * way of knowing 
What 18 the distinctive trait of the pragmatic theory of knowledge? 
It is not that knowledge is tn tie tnieresi of action,— the most abstruse 
piece of Buddhist speculatiOQ may be that But it is that knowledge is 
(partly or wholly) consUtuUd by action, our ideas mean what they lead 
us to do, — as a sign post means ‘ Tarn to the right or left our judg 
ments about the world are instruments for guidmg conduct, and are 
therefore to be chosen, rather than thought out, — to be chosen for the 
sake of their value as instruments of living 

There are aubcipations of pragraati«m in the theories of Kant and 
Fichte, following directly upon their views that a theoretical solution of 
metaphysical problems is impossible Kant, unwilling to abandon meta 
physical judgments, called on the necessities of the moral sense to deter 
mme the outlines of a faith Pichte sharpened the points both of the 
skepticism and of the wiU to believe Critical knowledge, he held, leads 
(not to Kant's dialectical illusion) but to subjectinsm it frees ns from 
the specter of a material world which dominates us, but at the cost of 
reducing the world and the self also to a tissue of pictures — knowledge 

See on this point the essay Le Possible et la HM ia La Pensie et Is lleucant 
Pans Alcan 1035 

•• Bbuce, P if "N 183 f 
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cannot reach reality One thing alone can deliver ns from the impasse 
of pure cognition, — that is action, and action requires a leap of faith 
Por action undertakes to make changes in a real world, and it cannot go 
on without treating the images presented in ‘ knowledge ’ as valid reports 
about things outside myself The resolve so to treat them, involved in 
the first stroke of action, is founded on a sense of duty I ought to act, 
I ought therefore to treat the picture world as though it were real 

Conscience alone is the root of all truth If the will be fixedly directed 
toward the Good the understanding will of itself apprehend the True We 

do not act because we know, hut we know because we are called on to act 

Fichte ascribes to the moral will here two quite distinguishable func- 
tions m knowing First, it lends to the realm of pictures presented by 
tbe understanding a validity which permits us to act in it, — to * take it 
seriously’ Then, since this element of duty lies at the base of what 
Santayana has called * animal faith,* the world takes on the character of 
being “ the object and sphere of my duties, and absolutely nothing more ”, 
and this character determines the choice of alternative metaphysical 
hypotheses, each consistent and possible but none of which can be proved 
to the exclusion of the others In this sense, Fichte ” chooses ” bia 
world view 

1 have chosen the system which I hare now adopted from among other possible 
modes of thought because I ha^e recognised in it the only one consistent with 
my dignity and my vocation (Bestimmung) *• 

In so far, then, as Kant and Fichtc allow practical considerations to 
decide truth, they are pragmatists But they arc not pragmatists of the 
heart} nineteenth century variety Thej limited the values which may 
govern judgment to moral lalues, whereas contemporary American prag 
matism would allow every value,— convemence, expedicncj, beauty, social 
welfare, the class struggle, — to govern one's creed , knowledge is simply 
one function m the circuits of the active self, and knowledge can live 
onlj if, and in so far as, it promotes life Then again, Kant and Fichte 
a'^sumed that moral considerations would eliminate everj hypothesis but 
one, conscience would actually decide your mctaphjsics, if you would 
allow iL For contemporary pragmatism, however, living adjustments 
arc always fluent, and truth with them hence nothing is finally decided 

Contemporary pragmatism seeks to dothc itself with tlie ludos of 
scientific method since scientific truth is in the interest of action, and 

**J O licnre Ittilimmuni; <f<a J/mtrUni 



THE vmUTTJ OF QODHIKii 
Louis DE La Vai-l6f Poussiv 

ISBTITUT Belqb des Hautes Etudcs CxnfOISES 

The Samyuila, IH, 120 (iv 3,3) says that Godhika “touched” six 
times the s5mSdhtl.d, cetovimutU, the Commentary to the Dhammapada 
(ad 67, 1 431) has the same reading and, accordingly, E W Burlingame 
{Buddhtsi Legends, Harvard Or Ser, 29 90) translates “having ob 
tamed emancipation of mind by practice of meditation ” But that gives 
no good meaning 

Now the Vihhasi and the AbktdharmaloSa (G 68, p 2C2 of the French 
translation) state that Qodhika acquired several times the sdmayiH 
timulfi, that 19 “ a temporary or occasional emancipation ” This sort of 
emancipation, contrasted with the alopya — the unmovable or definitive 
emancipation — is well known from Pali documents, Angutlara, 3 349 
stlmayila iimuffi (I have doubts on the correctness of the second -d ) 
Tlic Pah Text Dictionary, s v celovtmullt, docs not mention it 
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LES ASVIN ET LA GRAJfDE DEESSE 
Jeaj* Pezylcski 

CoU-tCE DE FU'tCE 

Dans un hjtane de VAiesta qm est consacre i la d^esse Anahita, celle-cj 
est representw tenant ^ la mam xm paqnet de verges A Borne et en 
Grtce, le cnlte de la Dees«e Mere ^accompagnait de flagellation. Dans 
nn hymne de I’AiAarro Veda consacre a la Grande Deesse Aditi, elle est 
appelee madhuJcasa “ celle dont le fonet est de rmel ” En comparant jadis 
cea tlmoignages, j’ai suppose, d’acoord avcc les ethnologues, qne la fnsti- 
gation 4tait destmee soit a renonveler la ne des Itres, eoit & angmenter 
lear ngaear on leur ponroir reprodnctenr. Pariant de la, on eomprend 
qne la Orande D4e«<e, qm preside au renonvean et & la fecondite, ait 
poor attnbut le fonet dans VInde vidiqne, les verges en Italic, en Grice 
et dans I’lran ^ 

Si dans VAtAorra Veda le fonet (laSS) de la dees«e est compaii an 
miel (madAtt), c^e«t sans donte parce qne le laiel est, entre tons lea 
aliments, celni qm donne la Tigneur et cntretient la vie 3IieI et fonet 
ont la meme fonction ce coat des stimnlaols, ila Bceroisscnt, renonrellent 
la Tie des Itres. D itait done nahirel de Jes nnir en na seal nom: 
madhukasd. 

llais tandis qne I’AfAarta Veda associe ces notions k la Die««e Mire, 
le Bg Veda en fait plutot les attnbnts d’un conple de dienz les Asvm 
Us y recoivent Vepithete tnadAri qm n'est appliqnfe en ontre qn’ans 
planfes et anx vaches et qne Bergaigne tradtut par donnant la Iiqnenr ” 
Cette Iiqnenr est le madku , eVe est nn gage deforce, de vie, d'mmjortalite 
Le char des Asvm transporte cette Lqaenr, qm y est contenue dans nne 
ontre, et'ies Aavm en arro'en't’ie jjaturage’" Tliu an'tre artriont des Asvm 
est le fonet et, de mime qne le fonet d’Aditi est appeli madhukaiS, celm 
des Asvm e«t egalement disigni ainsi * 

* JSSR, *o0t 1933, p 59-9J 

* BEWjAiG're, ReUguyn Ted%que, H, p 433 

*Rg Vedtt I, 22 3, I, 157, 4 
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On apergoit d6]^i que les Asvm et Aditi gont des divinit^s de inSme 
nature La lecture des hymnes confirme cette impression. Tout comme 
Aditi preside au renouveau et assure la incondite du b^tail, des plantes 
et des hommes, les Asvin sont repr4sent6s, notamment dans Bg 157, 3, 
6, donnant la prosperity aux bip^des et aux quadrupedes, apportant la 
vigueur, allongeant la vie, gu6nssant les infinnites, rendant fecondes les 
femelles et faisant croitre les axbres. Un autre caractfere qui decoule de 
leur pmssance rygeneratrice est qu’ils sont mydecins. Puisque Aditi et 
les Asvin ont memes attributs et memes fonctions, il est permis de les 
grouper et ceci ouvre de nouvelles perspectives & la recherche. 


On a compard des longtemps les Dioscures avec les Asvin Mais malgre 
les analogies qu’on sentait entre ces dieux, leur parente restait “ ynigma- 
tique.” * II semble qu’on puisse aujourd’hui preciser leurg affinites 
Dans une ** Note eur le type de la Dyesse-Mere entre deux assesseurs 
anthropomorphes," K. Ch Picard ofaservait en 1928 que de nombreuses 
ytudes ont 414 consacr4es A la Ilorvui BripSiv, d4esse " pr4hell4mqu8 ” 
dompteuse des fauves, tandis que les historiens ont plutdt laiss4 dans 
I’ombre un autre aspect de la 2n4me peraonnality dmne, celui oA elle 
apparatt avec des servants humains disposls de cheque c6t4 d’elle. 
L’4minent arch4ologue a prouv4 que " mamts ant4c4dent8 existent, et que 
la d4nvation BOup5onn4e pourrait lire, d’echelon en echelon, retrouv4e 
jusqu’aux “incunables” prehelleniqucs . . . C’est la Cr4te, pays 
d’anthropomorphisme dejtl, qui nous montre d’abord le groupe entidre- 
ment humain de la deesse et de ses assesseurs, mieux que I’Egypte ou 
I’Asie aat4rieure, pays ou fut surtout magnifi4e la Ho'tvmx ® 

Dans line B4rie de monuments grccs, lea assesseurs males de la d4esse 
apparaissent sur des chevaux Jjc type en est fourai par un relief de 
Thasos une femme debout est encadr4e de deux personnages 5 cheval, 
appuySa du bras droit sur une lancc On a penB4 que ce relief repr4sentait 
H414ne et les Dioscures,, ou Cybftlc et les Cabircs, etc. “H me semble 
4vident, en tous cas, dit U Picard, que nous avons li une suite locale 
de la reprdsentation de la Grande D4esse avec scs assesseurs males.” * Lc 

‘riCARD diinB 1034, n 1, p 81 

•PiCABD, liUn, julllct-diccinbre 103S, p 00 77 Dans un article plug rfeent. 
Jinn. 1034, n 1, p 73 82, le jnCme auteur a inuntrC que les Castores, suecesecurs 
dea Dioscures, avaient gardd longtenps le caraetdre de dieux piUcre et de *' con 
Bcr^atores'’ dont I’un \einalt sur le jour et Tautre tur la suit 

•nun. iocs, p 73 
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meme Barant avait d^ja lecoimTi dans Artemis Polo tme veritable roma 
Tinruv preparant le theme des cavaliers ^ DSs Pepoqae archaiqne, le grand 
fronton de Palceopolis k Corcyre assome le theme de la Tonta trrcov et de 
la TTjTvia avS/wv la Potnia Gorgone figure an centre, avec ses fauves 
domptes ausqnel se joignent, en plus petit module, sa descendance mute, 
PIgase et Chrysaor Du moment qu'on ne «epare plus la dee'se de ses 
asse's'seurs, on pent done remonter du thime des cavaliers il celm de la 
irv-ma Tmmv et de celle-ci h. la TOnttt Brjpuv pr^heUfinique 

On observe dans le monde indo-tramen I'aboutissement d’un proc&s 
analogue et Pon peut meme, jn<!qu’a nn certain poin^ en snivre les 4tapes, 
car les Asvin, asse« cuts de la Deessc Mire dans le Veda, sont tantot des 
dieux anthropomorphes months but tm char, tantot des dieus cheralms, 
taniot meme associis h d’antres animanx J’ai montrl aiPeurs que le 
>nom Asvin est Pequivalent ean«krit d’nn nom anaryen Nasatya dans 
PInde, hianhaifiya dsns PAvesta qui dinve loi meme d’nn nom anaryen 
da cheval * Dans ITiymoe I, 316 du Jiff Veda, le tanreau et Je crocodile 
sont attelis au char des Asvia, tandis que dans 1, 118, des faucous forment 
Pattelage des Asvin et par consequent de la Grande Dio«e •* Lc Bg Veda 
C 0 Q«ezTe dose encore le souvenir des transformations du trio dins 
Comme dans lc monde prihelUmque, nous trouvons dans PInde une mmta 
Oijpfav, une WTWO Jmrwv et une rema 
Sir J Mar<h3ll a reproduit* un sceau de Harsppa sur lequel on voit 
une figure feminine nue, la tete en has, les jambes icarties avec une plant© 
sortant du ventre A Pextrinuti gauche du sceau et siparis de cette figure 
par une inicription sont deux anunaux qui res^cmhlent i des lions ou & 
des tigres et qu’on peut comparer & des ginies zoomorphes dont on a 
trouvi des images i Dr et dans la rigion de la mer Egoc 

Sir J Marshall est d avis que ces Irois figures repri^entent la Dic«'e 
Mire et ses a««esseur8 Si cettc induction wt fondie comme cllc paralt 
1 ctre, cc scrait la plus ancieune repriscntatioQ indienoe de la von-ui ffrjpCr 

* /fcid note I 
p ce 

•Cf ‘^atrant SStraU and lOQ 0 8S 01 he* deux Airfa toot i>«Q* 

d« ^«raoj11 ch»ng#« en jutnent «t d on cberal Cf Biicr The \ ijhon^i end 
^truLla '^n 8 Ouunfuno Rel j%on p Cl * blea vu <jue lc» 

avint d Hre de» c*T*Her* ATaieni <1* de« dleux-vhevaux 

** Ix! cb«r det Airin ett trals^ p«r de« vberauz det oteeaos de« cfpiet de« 
bulSn un &ne dr« Snea lUGrcneei cbes V IT I aock, Tbe twin ^ods 
AjTinAU ItJQ 8 2"5 

f the JnJuf etrUuetton t©L I pi \II IS. 
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Pouvone nous expliquer pourqnoi la irorvui ftjpwv du monde pr^mdo- 
europeen s’est transformee en -troma tmnov k la fois dans le naonde grec 
et dans la zone indo iranienne^ II faut sans doute tenir compte de 
I’lmpottance du cheval dans la mythologie des hommes de la steppe 
Chez les peuples indo europfiens, le cbeval est le plus noble des ammaui, 
il a dans le monde des betes la meme preeminence que le lion chez certains 
peuples du Proche Orient Par une mutation comme il e’en produit 
necessairement quand un complexe mythique passe d’une civilisation dans 
une autre, le eheval a’est substitue au lion lorsque la triade divine con 
stituee par la D4esse Mere et ses assessenra a ete empruntee aux religions 
plus anciennea par les peuples des steppes Pmalement les assesseuxs 
chevaux et lea assesseurs hommes se sont aisement combines en un couple 
de cavaliers ou de personnages months sur un char 

* * * 

La comparaison des faits indiens et grecs est encore susceptible d’eclairer 
d’autres problemes M Perdnzet a omorc4 I’lnterprdtation d'un curieux 
document d’art hell^nistique qui parait etre un oscillum de calcaire tendre 
et represente les Dioscures Ton en face de I'autre A I'arriere plan, entre 
les deux heros, il faut sans doute reconnattre une colonoe de eilphion 
Or une Ugende spartiate raconUe par Pausanias associait les Dioscures, 
Cjrrfene et le silphion SI Picard mterpr^te la eolonne de silphion comme 
un substitut aniconique de la nymphc Cyr4n6, une ancienne Potnia, dont 
le caract^re est connu Plac6e entre les Dioscures, cette colonnc rappeloit 
la diesse crStoise ou du relief de Sparte 

On retrouve pricisdment Ics Dioscures, flanquant ou non la eolonne 
divine, sur une sine de miroirs ^trusques Parfois la eolonne est rest^e 
lotiforme, ailleurs e’est un arbre m&t surmont^ d'un oiseau, comme les 
m&ts 2 l verdure du sarcopboge d'Haghia Triada ou le m&t drcss6 de la 
statuette de I’Artcmision d’Ephtsc ** 

J’oi dit prfieddemment que Ic char celeste des AbVin est parfois tir6 par 
des oiseaux Bergaignc avait d#jl obscrvC que "le propre des Asrin est 
de voyager portfs par des oiseaux, d’etre deux ct d'avoir avec eux un 
persounegc ftmimn qui, \re»8cmblablement est toujours le mtmc sous 
des noms divers”^* Or lo vers X, 114, 3 do Hff Veda repr^sentc, en 

»*rour <1 m r^prfuMjtftHons aualocUM d«»u Ic cnonde ccUIque cf la d<«»»e 
Eponft entre deux cheraux Rewt ArehMog^^uf 102'' I p 331 
102*? r 09 70 

ti J clijion 1 edi'jue II p ^89 
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compagnie d’tuie jeune femme aii3 qnatre tresses deni oiseanx en qni 
BeTgaigne pensait d6ja reconnaitre les deni Asnn An vers 1, 164, 20, 
nous Toyons deux oiseani perches but le meme arbre dont I’un mange les 
donees figues tandis qne I’antre ne mange pas, mais contemple/® Quelles 
qne soient les interpretations anxquelles a doim4 hen ce mythe d^s la 
pinode rediqne et chez les esigstes posterienrs, I’arbre da Jiff Veda pent 
sans doute etre compare a I’arbre-mat snrroontfi d’nn oieean et h la colonne 
flanqn^ des Diosenres du monde 4tnisqae et hell^mqne H apparait qu’i 
I’epoqne T^iqne on se representait encore la deesse et ses assessenrs sons 
la forme de I’arbre dirm Enrmont4 de deux oiseaui.** 

Pent-Stre conTient fl. de rattacher i ces tres anciens symboles nn. scean 
de la Tall^e de I’lndns Le motif central est un vegetal qu’on a identid4 
arec I’arbre saerS Fiona rebgiosa;'* de la pariie mf^ieare de la tige 
%’lcartent symetriquement deni tites d'ammanx snrmont4es chaenne d’nne 
longue come Cette composition ou I’arbre saerfi est flanque de deni 
ammani pent Itre rapproch4e de plusieurs panneanx d'une mosalqne 
d’Ur.« 


A Vongme, la D4e«se M^re pr^sidait eans donte an renouTean et h la 
f^condit^ Puis son rSle s’est 4Iargi et etle est devenne la Grande Cfesse. 
Cette erolntion est particuliifement oette en Syne TJn has relief n® 16 
do mnsfe d’Alep proTensnt de Tell Balaf nons la montre supportant le 
disqne solaire. A ses cOUs sont ses deui aesesseurs figures comme des 
persoimages mi homme mi*taureao, de sorte qne la fusion est d^ji rdalisfe 
entre la jroTm 6t]pSv et la irorno drSpSr. Plus tard, la Qrande D£e*se se 
confond arec le disque solaire dans une meme entity mythique et finale- 

** BESOAiaYE, i6»<f , P 489, note S. n est Trai qn’aprts arolr fait mention de 
deux oueaux »o rtn 3, le mime bjinne (xer* 6) eomge cette indication en 
djsant •‘L’oiseau est unique, ce aonl les ss^s, les prStres qul, de cet oiseau 
unique, en font plusieurs par les noms qu^ls lui donnenU“ Beboaioxc, t6td^ I, 
p 232. Mats celte btfsitation iodique q«e la tradition <tait flottante quand fnt 
r^dig^ le tsrdif bjinne X, 114 

>• BrsoaiO'TE, »6«d , I, p 832 

»• Cf 1* culle de la Grande I>6esse, JIITK. Jutt. aoflt 1933 Eur Aditi reprAenWe 
dans I’art comme nn personna^re i la colonne ou b I arbre, cl J Ph. Voco, Tbe 
Woman and Tree or fiaiabhaflJlUl in Indian Literature and Art, Aeta Or. ml 
\TT, partes If. m. 1923 pp 200-231 

»» MaasniLi, slid., m, pi CXII, n. 387 
IT, p 390 

>*Cf JCREMIAS, dans HanAbueh der Attontntal\*tAm Oeutrii^Uur, p tiS 
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ment ce disque sufBt i la repr4seiiter. Dans nn autre bas-relief no 63 du 
mus4e d’Alep, la triade correspondant i la Grande D^esse et aux Dioscures 
est figuree par le Soleil encadr6 du croissant lunaire et fianqu6 de deux 
dieux masculins 

Des transformations analogues s^attestent dans la littSrature v^dique. 
Dans I’hymne IV, 44 du Rg Veda, le char des Asvin s^appelle tnvandhura 
c’est Ji-dire qu’il a trois sieges, l*un pour Surya, les deux autres pour les 
Asvin Surya 4tant le nom memo du Soleil au f4minin, il apparait que 
la triade form^e par la Grande D4esse et ses assesseurs s’est mu4e comme 
en Syrie en une triade solaire le char des Asvin est devenu le char du 
Soleil 

Quel eat dans ce nouveau mythe le role des Asvin? Les textes ne sent 
pas d’accord Dans Rg Veda IV, 43, 6, i)s sont les 4poux de Surya, 
tandis que dans I’hymne tardif X, 85, ils sont seulement les paranympheS 
qui conduisent Surya vers Soma, son 4poux Nous avons sans doute dans 
ee dernier texte le resultat d*une Elaboration du mythe par la caste 
sacerdotale dEsireuse de pousser Soma au premier rang des dmnitEs 
Quand le char des Aavin s^est confondu avec le char solaire, on a 
expliquE d’une maniEre bien indienne la prEsence de Silrya k cdte d’eux 
L’auteur de Rg Veda I, 118, 6 rapporte que la jeune femme est montee 
Bur le char des Asviu " parce que cela lui plaisait Ailleurs I, 11&, S 3, 
Surya est appelEe Urjani, elle monte sur le char des Aivin A I'occasion 
d’un tournoi ou sont rassembles de nches seigneurs C’est done sous la 
forme du svayamvara qu’on se reprEsentait Tumon de SuryS et des deux 
dieux Les prEtendants sont venus avec leurs chars et Surya, montrant 
ainsi sa prefExence, a pris place aupiEs des Asvin 
D restait encore a concilier ce nouveau mythe avec d’autres histoires 
oil le Soleil apparait sous la forme d’un dieu masculm Les auteurs des 
hymnes vEdiques y ont xEussi trEs simplement SuryS, divimtE feminine 
est d’aprEs eux la fille du Soleil En I’epousant, les Asvm sont devenus 
les hEritiers du grand dieu A une ancienne mythologie ou la DEesse MEre 
Aditi Etait la m&re des Aditya et notamment du Soleil, le syncrdtisme 
vEdique a, smon suhstituE, du moms ajoutE d’autres mythes oil la royautE 
solaire est le partage d’xme tnade formEe par Surya assistEe des Asvin, 
ses deux epoux 


'** L& Grande B^essc dans 1 art Bjrien AAA, 1D34 p 03 08 

Parmi lea ^pith&tes du char dea ASvin dont toutes les parties eont cn or, 
rele^ons hiranvetrac ‘qui a une peau une envcloppe dor" et aflrj/afrflo "qui a 
pour enveloppc le eolell ” Cf Beboaioke, Ael Tid n, p 432 
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En somme, la mytliologie Tedique nous apparait aujourd’htu ties com- 
plexe et relativement jeiine’ ellft est nn syncr^tisme et I’aboutissement 
d’une longue evolution. G’est dans xm passe lomtam qu’il faut chercher 
les ongmes du mythe des Astid. Comme les Dioscures ils sont Ics asses- 
seors de la Deesse ilSre Dieuz humains montes sur un char, ils se soot 
probablement substitu^s a d’anciens dictii ammaux Sous I’lmage d’oise- 
auxj ils Bont mime associls a Earbre sacrl qui est I’un des plus anciens 
symboles de la DIesse lllre. Enfin, lorsqae celle-ci devient une dmmtl 
clleste, ils se tiennent encore i aes cotes sur le cbar solaire 



THE EMPBROE CH'IEN-LUNa AND THE LARGER 
S UHAMOAMASUTEA 
Baeon a von Stall Holstein 

H&aVAiiD Univessitt 
S iMO IlTDlAN Inhutcte PEn»nio 

According to the catalogue of the Chinese Tripi^aka published by 
Bunyiu Nanjio, there are two Buddhist sutras, the titles of which con- 
tain the characters '^€5 ^ (iuram^amo) The full Chinese titles of the 
two works are the following (Nakjio No 399), and 

ISIS' (Nanjio No 446) 

I call these two works, which have practically nothing in common, 
the smaller (Nanjio No 399) and the larger (Nanjio No 446) Buram- 
gama. respectively The smaller Suramgama fills about 16 pages in the 
Taisho Tnpitaha, and is said to have been proclaimed by the Buddha 
on Mount Grdhrakuta near Rajagrha The larger iSumm^anio covers 
about 49 pages in the Taisho Tnpttdka and is said to have been pro 
claimed in Anathapmdika’s park near Sravasti 

According to Nan]io, Chinese tradition ascribes the translation of 
the smaller Suramgama to Kumarajiva while the larger 

*Tiie original Sanskrit title of Nanjio No 309 is endently (BuddhabhofUa ) 
^OrampamasarnddAisCtra Cf Btbl Buddh I page OI, and Sakusabbs catalogue 
No 800 

Nanjio (No 446) gives us the following as the full Sanskrit title of the larger 
suramgama MahSbuddhOfnl^a tatJiSgata guhyahetu prasannSrtha sar 

vabodhisattvacargd itIrIXAgama sQIra 1 prefer iUrdriigama or SurSAgama to 
SarSAgama C{ Btbl Buddh I pages 8 and 91 and SAKAia s edition of the 
ifaliSvyutpatti pages 40 54 63 and 104 In the XVIII century quadnlingital 
edition of the larger SHramgama we find the following Sanskrit title iS'artata 
tha^atasya guhgasiddhertha abhiaamajiaAetw aaTvabodhtaatvaaya caryi samutra 
dedabuddhaufnXfaiQraAga »3ma mahOyOnaaCtra The reading samutradeia (for 
the somewhat less incorrect aamvtdefa) is probably due to the negligence of a 
scribe not to the ignorance of the translatore The following is the eorrcpondlng 
Tibetan title De hshtn ggega pah* gaal ba agrub pah* don mnon par thob pahi 
rgyu /byaA chub aema dpah thama cad ky* apyod pa rgya mtaho aton pa / eaAa 
rgyaa kyi gtaug ior dpah bar hgro 5a ehre 5j^a theg pa chen poh* mdo The 
Sanskrit title given above has evidently been translated from the Tibetan title 
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Suramgama is sappo'ed to have been translated m A D 705 by the 
sramana Pan la mi ti * m collaboration with the sramanas Ifi-chheh shih- 
chia and Shih hnai ti 

The Sanskrit test of the smalier Suramgama seems to be lost, but the 
fact that it existed in the past la proved by the Sanskrit text of the 
^tisfeamuccayo (BEiiDAii's ed , pages 8 and 9), which twice refers to it. 
The passages referred to in the ^iLsasamuccaya are both found in the 
Chinese (TatsAo Tnp 16, 638 b andc) and m the Tibetan (A D 1700 
^onjur, vol THtT, 314 and 315) versions* of the smaller Suramgama 
In the Pei Liang translation of the Mahapanmrtanasiitra SUramgama 
sUtra is mentioned, hut it is evidently the smaller Suram- 

gama, which is referred to there, not the larger one Cf Tatsho Tnp 
12, 388 b, 16, 640 a, 12, 300 a and 15, 640 a b 
* Volume THU of the A. D 1700 Kanjur contains a Tibetan translation 
of the smaller jSGramgama, which is attributed to Safcyaprabha Tbe 
latter is known as the translator of some other works, and it seems to be 
certain that the smaller ^uramyoma was translated by him from Sanskrit 
into Tibetan (Cf Ann du dfiisce Ouxmet 2, 399 ) No Sanskrit text of 
the larger SGramgama exists, and the sutra, as far as I know, is never 
quoted in Sanskrit books or in Chinese or Tibetan works undoubtedly 
translated from Sanskrit. The A I) 1700 Kanjur edition catalogued 
by Sakurabe contains only two fragments of tlie larger ^Sramyamo, but 
no complete version These fragments are, according to Beceo's 
Verzeic^nus (Berlin, 1914, p 53, note 3), the Tohoku Index and 
Sum pa^s Dpag bsam Ijon 6roft (Calcutta, 1908, page 414), translated 
from Chmese * The larger fragment (Sakurabe No 903) contains a con- 

*2Jin]io (column 443) thinks that is a transliteration of Pramiti 

According’ to the JlCb0g\nn {Fascicule Annexe page 137) Parnmitl is the original 
Sanskrit name According to an authority mentioned in the HtU T«anp Ching 
(too 21, i>( Ko 1, p 53s cAonp), [Shih Ihnai ti translated tbe larger 
SOramgama In collaboration with an Indian Sramana whose name was unknown 

*In an article, which has already been printed cod which will iorm part cf 
tbe forthcoming third Tolume of the aoirord Rino/ndion Senes, X describe a 
copy of the Xanjur, which must have been isaued in A D 1003 The pagination 
of this copy agrees with the pagination ot the A D 1700 K'anghsi ATan^ur 
(catalogued by Sakurabe) except aa far as tbe >oIumcs ZA, ITI and SHI are 
concerned 

‘The title of Sekurabe'a catalogue (KyOlo 11I30-11I32) Is 

The title of the Tehokn catalogue (Sendai 1031) Is 
Tbe date (A D 1747) given by Sarat Chandra Das (introduction 
page ill) for the Dpag 6 *am l^on 5mA Is wrong Cf PnxiOT, JA mal Juin 1013, 
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Becutive translation of a part of the ninth chapter ® and the entire tenth 
chapter of the larger &uramgama The smaller fragment (Sakurabe 
No. 903) contains numerous passages belonging to the ninth and tenth 
chapters of the larger Suramgama. A considerable part of the larger 
Suramgama has been translated from Chinese into English by the Rev. 
Samuel Beal (Catena pp 286-369). 

The fact that no Indo-Tibetan translation of the larger Suramgama 
exists, IS one of the arguments used by many ancient and modern authon- 
ties, V7ho want to prove that the larger ^uramgama should not be regarded 
as authoritative (tshad ma) by pious Buddhists The Emperor Chhen- 
lung IS acquainted with the sceptics’ view, but he does not share it 
In an imperial introduction issued on the S5th day of the 7th month 
of the 35th year of Ch‘ien-lung (A D 1770), we find the following 
passage 

Safis rgyas kyi gtsug tor chen po dpab bar hgro babi mdo glegs bam 
yona rdsogs bshuga pa bdi Sua phyibi rakhas pa man pos nub phyogs kyi 
dpe ma rned zer nabafi / / debi nan gi bde ggegB gtsug tor gyi gzuns 
Tgya gar gyi dpe dan gm tu bg^ig pas / / Jndo bdi tshad ma yin par 
mnon / / des na mdo bdis theg pa chen pobi lam bbras kyi lus yons su 
rdsogs pa gsal bar rigs pa yan dag gis bsgrubs pas na / / gus par bya 
babi gnas su cibi phyir mi bdsin ® 

p 651 According to page 347a of a xylograph of the Dpaff 6»am lj07t bzan. 
Bum pa’a work was composed m A.l> 1748 (rab byvn bcu gaum pah\ aa pho 
hVrug loT^ 

•In the ninth chapter of the larger ettratngama {Ta%sM Trap 19, 140c, A D 
1692 Kan]ur vol DSU, p 30Ib) true and false, male and female Buddhas 
are mentioned ( P®'* rgyu mdhi 

Sofia rgyaa sJeyes pah% sons rgyas Jbud med Jey% sans rgyoa, read sgyu instead 
of rgyu) The Tibetan version of a commentary on the Saddharmapum^arikasHtra 
(CosDiEB, Fonda Tibdtotn, III, 372), which is said to be translated from Chinese, 
says that there are times when false Buddhas (Sofia rgyaa aprul po) appear in 
the world and others when they do not Ct the Choni Tanjur, Afdo, vol DI, 
p 2a7a 

•The passage occurs in an Imperial Introduction [rgyal poa mdaad pah% 
gser gy% bkah bgyur r%» po ehe gsar baftefia ky\ kha byaii), which js found in 
the first volume of a “golden Kanjur" belonging to the Peiping Palace Museum 

This “golden Aonjur’ is handwritten (golden Tibetan characters on dark 
blue paper) and most beautifully got np The title page of the first volume Is 
adorned with pearls and other precious substances This particular golden Kan}ur, 
which now reposes in the vaults of a Shanghai bank, evidently contains a copy of 
the Tibetan version of the larger daratjtgama (cf the words glegs bam yoiitrdsogs 
bshugs pa fidt in the passage quoted above). I am not in a position to ascertain 
the fact because the golden Kanjur Is no longer accessible 1 had a photographic 
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The imperial mtrodoction affirms that a certain dMrani, which forms 
part of the Chme'’e Tersicm of tie larger Suramgama, entirely agrees 
with the Indian text of the same ikaram^ From the fact that one 
important part of the larger Suramgama is undoubtedly based upon an 
Indian onginal the Emperor draws the condusion that the entire larger 
^uramgama mu«t he authentic (tshad ma) 

A critical eiammation of the same dharanl has quite lately led Hr 
Li I shao to an entirely different conclusion He t^nis that 

the dharoni is badly tran«Utcrated in the larger ^uramgama and believes 
that this fact mibtates against the authentiatv of the entire work.* 

Hr la compares onr d^arant as it appears m the CIune«e version of 
the larger jSuramgama with the transbteralion of it by Amoghavajra 
(Tatsho Tnp 19, 100 102) and finds that the version found in the larger 
•iurampamo is mo4 unsatisfactory ( 

It is certainly true that the Suramgama version of the dhSrant contains 
many mistakes 

The form (TaisAo Tnp 19, 135 c), for instance, is evidently 

wrong {yaksalthgah) Amoghavajra {Taulio Tnp 19, 101c) has 
ivaUehhyah) 

The character IS represents both ttt, in hkataiu, and 'bha, m lluiya 
(Taw^o Tnp 19, 135 a 15 and 26) Amoghavajra {Taisho Tnp 19, 
101 a 13) has for to and S for hha in the same instances When 
considering such iucoiisi«tencies in the larger ^uramyama we should not 
forget that even great authorities, who worked when the art of trans 
literating Indian sounds with Chinese characters was still m its infancr, 
reprodnctiOD ol the Imperial Introduction made when the collection was still la 
Peiping 

’The only dAarom which occurs in the Isrger ^iromyoma is a very long one 
(it occupies nearly three pages in the TaxiM Tnp 19 131 138) The Emperor 
calls It Bde-g^egf-gUMg tor pgi g vnt {SupalMnlfadharanlJ but the tert of the 
eame dWront m Indian characters which we find in the TawM Trip (19 102 
I05J bears the following Chme-e title JlaMSuddAofnrfti- 

mahildhoroni The dhSrani is known under a number of other designations Cf 
SaKxraABE’s catal \o 20” and HoEEXtife Jfontiacnpt ffcmaiM I 53 

• The essay Fo fisQch tV«( 65u Fien £Ue& m which ifr 

Li discusses the larger duromyowa appeared at Nanking in 193t in the Kuo-U 
Chung gong Ta htuth TT^n % T* ung t an vol 1 part 

2 pp 7*48 

I hare to thank Professor T K. Tsehea (Chhn Tin k'ol for haring drawn my 
attention to this essay 

**Tbe Chinese characters encIo«ed within square brackets woolc] normally be 
of a very small font. 

10 
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Tvere not always consistent Hsnan-tsang {Taxshd Tnp 20, 404 b 3) 
uses the character for dha in Dhanada and for d in Rudra Accord- 
ing to l^an]io (columns 436, 443 and 444) Hsuan-tsang began trans- 
lating Indian works in A D 646, and Amoghavajra in 746 The 
Chinese versipn of the larger Suramgama is said to have been compiled 
m A D 705 

A dharani consisting of nothing but meaningless rows of Chinese 
characters, like certain supposedly foreign ” names occurring in Taoist 
books,® could be used to prove that the work, to which it belongs, had 
been compiled in China independently of an Indian original But the 
dharani, which forms part of the larger Suramgama, notwithstanding 
its shortcomings, is evidently based on an Indian original,^*’ and we 
cannot agree to the use whni Mr Li makes of it in his argumentation 
Neither can the Emperor’s view be accepted in its entirety (th4 
dharani proves the authenticity of the larger Suramgama as a whole), 
but we must admit that the Suramgama (or Sugaiosni^a-) dharam 
makes the thesis of the ultra sceptics (the larger Suramgama is a Chinese 
forgery from beginning to end) equally untenable 

Another argument advanced by Mr. Li against the authenticity of the 
larger Suramgama is the fact that a stanza which occurs m HBuan-t8ang*B 
translation of Bhavaviveka^s Mahayonoifiloratnosas^m (NanjioNo 1837) 
IS also found in the larger Suramgama Mr Li seems to be quite certain 
that the stanza was first translated by Hsuan tsang (about 647 AD) 
from Bhavaviveka’s Sanskwit and that Hsuan tsang’s Chinese stanza 
was later (about A D 705) taken over by the compiler of the Chinese 
version of the larger Suramgama Mr Li evidently thinks that the 
compiler slightly changed the Chinese stanza before taking it over, in 
order to make the loan from Hsuan tsang less apparent 

• Professor Forke says "Ti a aha [the name of a Taoist godj ” is intended to 
sound like a foreign name The third heaven is atyled " the extremely fine Po lo-ju 
heaven with the deep dark celestial king YQd (cloud), personal same Kuei ling ” 

" Po-lo ju means nothing but ft sounds like the Chinese rendering of some Sanskrit 
name’ Cf The IVortd Conception o/ the Chinese London, 1025, pp 141142 

Professor Hu Bhih very kindly draws my attention to the fact that 

some of the supposedly Indian names attributed by Chinese writers to certain 
Buddhist patriarchs are evidently not based upon Sanskrit originals, but Invented 
id China Cf TauhO Tnp No 2070 

••>io Chinese work uhieh the compiler could have used for his dhSranl U 
known to exist or to have existed All three Chinese transliterations of the 
dhSrant mentioned by Sakurabo (No 202) are of a later date than Uie larger 
lamtpffaTna The latter la mentioned in the A'ai yflan Lu {TaUM Trtp 81 
603a), which was composed In A D 780 Cf NanjIO IntroJueti n p xxili 
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The foUomiig is the form in which the stanza appears in Hsuan tsang's 
translation (A) and in the Chinese Tersion of the larger (B) 

A 

B 

Cf Tauho Tnp 30, 268 b and 19, 124 c 
An argument which militates «tiU more strongly than this comparison 
of the two stanzas against the pnrely Indian origin of the larger 
^uramgama has been suggested to me by the late Mr Huang Chien 
one ot my former pupils 

In Kumarajlva’s translation of the Saddkarmapundankasutra {Tokyo 
llexjx Tnp , toI S, fa«c I, page 49 b) we find the following passage 

(m& 

» ep^sa^^^) The bracketed part of the passage 

has no equivalent m the Sanskrit teit edited by Kem and Nanjio, in the 
Tibetan translation (Sakurabe No 7S1), or m the oldest Chinese trans 
lation (by Dhannarakoa, Nanjio No 138) Therefore I regard the 
bracketed part of the passage as one of the explanatory notes, which 
Kumarajira so often added to his translations The bracketed part 
of the passage contains an etymology of the name 

and the fact that this etymology is al«o found (Tokyo Meijx Tnp, 
Tol JS, fasc I, page 21 b) in the larger ^uromyotno (compiled about 

Professor LUders saja Offer irerden [voa Huzairaiira] ftucli erUtrende 
ZusStze genacbt Cf SniefutHclf Aer SotpanimajiAittke dtt SurnSralita, 
Leipzig 1020 pp 5S 50 

Tbe Ker SsmueJ Beal xrbo translates oar passage from Chinese into English 
{Catena, pp 3S9-300) saps in a note "This explanation [the eleren bracketed 
cbaraeters] la wanting in the French version (i e Bamouf s translation of the 
Saddhormapun^orflasatra from Sanskrit into French) ” 
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three hundred years after Kumarajiva’s death) proves that the compiler 
did not rely exclusively on purely Indian material 
The imperial introduction (dated the 18th day of the 10th month 
of the 28th year of Ch'ien-lang = A D 1763) to the quadnlingual 
edition^* (Chinese, Manchu, Mongol and Tibetan) of the larger Suram- 
gama does not discuss the authenticity of the work, but it contains a 
number of more or less plausible data connected with the sutra’s history. 
The quadrilingual introduction covers altogether twenty four pages 
(la-13a, there is no page numbered lb), seventeen of which are repro- 
duced on plates 1-9 below. The following is a translation of the his- 
torical portion of the introduction, which occupies pages la 9a and a 
part of page 9b of the original xylograph 


Ak ImPBBUL INTBOnUCTION TO THE TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
MaHATANASOtBA ENTITLED SObAMOAITA ** 

All the sacred texts [of Buddhism, which are designated as] the 
Tnpitaka and [as] the Dv&daSangapravacana [la] originated m the 
holy land, and spreading [beyond the boundaries of the holy land] 
gradually reached this middle empire (China) During their progress 
from West [2a] to East [the sacred texts] first penetrated into the 
country of Dbus Gfsan The holy land is India, and Dbus Gtean is 
[one of the names of] Tibet Owing to this [i e to the sacred texts 
having penetrated first into Tibet] all the sacred texts [2b], which now 
exist in China translated [into Chinese], are complete in Tibet [in 
Tibetan translations] The Mahayinasutra called Suramgama alone is 

The name seems to he a translatioa of •Avalokitalokaavara This 

form of the name has as far as I koow, never been found la ancient books written 
with phonetic characters The forms AvalokitalokeSvara and Avalokitasrara 
however have been used in India and in Central Asia respectivel 7 Cf the YOUP 
No 17 30 

** The Yung Ho Eung lamasery of Peking possesses a block printed copy of the 
quadrilingual edition It has ten volumes The leaves are made of thick white 
paper, and their sue is 8% X 28 inches The letters are red 

The Chinese version of the A D 1703 introduction occasionally differs from 
the Tibetan version on which my translation is mainly based I regard most of 
those differences as insignificant and discuss only some of them in my notes 
” The bracketed figures Inserted into this translation refer to the ends of the 
pages of the original xylograph 

Read irgj/ud na (instead of brgyud ««#) A similar mistake occurs on page 
3a read yut na (instead of yul na«) 
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incomplete What is the cause this [incompleteness] ? If [someone 
should ask] this [question, the answer would be as follows .] Once upon 
a time, during the reign of Ejng [3a] Qian dar ma, Buddhism was 
suppressed and destrojed m Tibet,** the books containing the Sutras 
were [either] burnt [by the King's orders] or buried underground [by 
the Buddhists], At that time [the leaves of] the sutra were scattered 
and it became mcomplete [3 b] After this [mutilation of the sutra 
Tibetan] scholars intended to reconstruct and fix in writing [the missing 
parts of the sutra], but the reconstrnctions were not fit to be written 
down because they were founded upon the imagination of scholars, who 
possessed no original codices Therefore [the sutra] was not recon- 
stituted [in Tibet] In connection with this [4a] matter [a report] 
certainly found by the state teacher Lean stya [4b] Hn thog thu in his 
learned books has to be implicitly believed 

[This report is as follows J “ Bn ston has prophesied ** that this 
scripture [the larger iSuramgamaJ, after having been translated [mto 
Tibetan] m China, will reappear ** m Tibet five hundred years hence ” 

**We have seen above (p 137) that a small part of the larger Aaramgama 
existed m a Smo Tibetan traosUtioD long before a D 17C3 (the ^ear the intro- 
duction was composed) Therefore I follow the Tibetan version (mo tefcon, xn 
complete), not the Chinese version non-existing) m this instance The 
Chinese version itself affirms on page 3b of the xylograph that the afitro became 
incomplete during 0 loft dar ma 'a reign 

‘•According to Csoma’s grammar (page 183) Olafi-dar ma abolished the Bud 
dhist) religion in A D 899 According to Professor Pelliot "toute la chronologic 
donnie dans la grammaire de Csoma doit done etre abaiss^ de deux nns '■ The 
correct date of the abolition of Buddhism is therefore A D 001 Cf mai juin 
1013, page 644 

••The state teacher quoted here (in A V 1703) by the Emperor Is evidently 
the Lcaftslsya HutbogUiu Bol pahi rdo rje (Lalitavajra], who toot, an active 
interest in the translation of the Tanjar into iToogol in A H 1741 1742 ffeny# 
mo hya-chu-pko thys) Cf EUTD, OescAichte dts Buddhumua in der Jfongolet, 

I, 185 It was under tie auspices of the same Bol pahi rdo r^e that Ham pa 
translated the 'Toiraechedifca from Sanskrit Into Tibetan, cf Bulletin o/ the 
Hatiorta! Library of Peiping, 1932 p SOS 

*‘No such prophecy can, ol couTse, be found la liu ston’s Uvstory of Buddhism, 
but the Tibetan historian affirms that "of the dilmmpsmasilira that had 10 000 
Bolos.only 1 chapter [has been translated) ” Ct Distory of Vuddhuin bvBu ston, 
translated from Tibetan by Dr E OBEiisiiu.t3i II part, Heidelberg 1932, p 170 

»• The Leah skya Hu thog thu evidently believed (or wanted his flock to believe) 
that the satro had been known In Tibet before Olaft dar ma a persecution There- 
fore I follow the Chinese text nut the Tibetan one (mfloa par dar 

tar hort) In this instance 
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Owing to [my i e. the Emperor Ch*ien-lung^s] resolve : “ During the 
leisure hours, which my innumerable state duties leave me, I shall 
always [5a] translate classical 'tests mto the Manchu language,” the 
book of calculations, the hook of manners,** the book of poetry, the book 
containing the four Chinese didactic tests etc have been completely 
translated [into the Manchu language, 6b] . Dunng the reign of my im- 
perial grandfather (the Emperor K*ang-hsi) the Prajnaparamitahrdaya- 
sutra was translated into four languages ** It was engraved on pnnting 
blocks and published by my imperial father (the Emperor Yung ch6ng). 
After having considered these facts [I consulted the Lcan-si^a Hu-thog- 
thu] . " May the Ildkayanasuira called iSuramgama [6a] be translated 
according to this precedent^ ” When I put this question to the state 
teacher Lean skya Hu thog-thu, / he gave me the following answer : 
“This [sutra] too [should be pnbbshed] like the former one (the 
Pra]nd.pdramiidhrdayasutray* [and went on saying.] ‘^The Prajfid- 
paramxidhrdayasutra has existed in Tibet from ancient times /6h/, but 
the Mahayanasutra called Suramgama is not found in Tibet If it 
shonld be translated from Chinese into Manchn, from Manchu into 
Mongol [7a] and from Mongol mto Tibetan, then Bu ston's prophecy 
would come true ” ** 

Although I am not as able as [the sages of old] I shall do my best 
[for the sutra ** Thus spoke the Lcan-skya Hu-thog-thu 7b] There- 
fore I issued the following command to Thob Chin-wan “ Take charge 
of this matter ” ' 

**lt seems to me that hgyvr gy% ^sauit (book of changes) and lo rgyus Kyx 
ffshufl (book of history) would be more appropriate translations of I Cfung 
and Shu Chxng than rf*i* gshuA and luff* hgi gshufl 

** I have never seen an edition of the PrajnOpUnmUShrdagasOtra in four 
languages von hlhuinrDOBFF (JNChRAS 24 26} mentions an edition in three 
languages (Manchu, Chinese and Tibetan) 

** I am entirely ignorant of the Manchu and Mongol languages, but I have 
examined all the versions of the quadrilingual edition with the kind help of Mr 
B I Tankratoff, and we have come to the conclusion that the larger £ilraxjxgama 
must indeed have been translated from Chinese into Manchu, from 2Ianchu into 
Mongol, and from Mongol into Tibetan 

*• This IB how Professor \ K. Tsehen translates the Chinese sentence 
(pages 7b-8a) Until I received his advice for which I am greatly obliged, 

I could not understand either the Chinese phrase or its Tibetan counterpart 
Professor Tsehen tells me that the emperor Ch'ien lung iNould have never used 
the ezpreuion about himself Therefore we must assume that the 

1-eaft.ekya IIu thog thn Is the subject of the phrase This same expression occurs 
in the L% Chi, and I.egge translates It as follows Although I cannot . • count 
myielt as having atUined* [TJ Cf SBB 28 Sfl 
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The state teacher Lean s^a Hn thog thu, Hphu iiahi and some 
others carefully studied pa] and translated [the sutra] in consultation 
with each other The chapters, hanog been untten doma one by one, 
were submitted to me and I immediately examined them carefully 
Whenever there ivas the po sibility of a doubt [the correct translation] 
was quickly fixed by adnce from the state teacher [8b] Lean skya 
Hu thog thn and [the question] settled 

The translations of the sutra were begun in A. D 17o2 and finished 
in A-D 1763 

Thoh Chin wan [9a] requested [me] to support him by the favor of 
composing an introduction to Ihe'se translations / Complying with his 
petition / 1 have written this [introduction] 

The Sheng TTu Cht, like the imperial mtrodnction, holds 

a Gian dar ma^s persecution of Suddhicm responsible for the Io«s of the 
larger Suramgama in Tibet, and reports that the Lean skya Hu thog thu 
/ Rol pabi rdo-Tje / took the quadrilingnal edition back U to Tibet ” 

In connection with this report of tbe Sheng Wu Cht I may be allowed 
to state the following facte Tbe Jfdo division of the 2*&rthaog edition 
of the Eanjur belonging to the Harvard Tencbing Institute contains 
thirty volumes,’* while the copy of the Narthaag edition lately acquired 

s^Thob ChmwaA is called Cbuang Cbiowang m tbe Chinese Ter 

aion of the A O 1763 mtrodaetioa as well as do p 10b of the usperial istro* 
duction to tbe TO Chth ifen ITan Xu iTti fan Ho Pi To Ttanir CK uon Chou 
(cf Supplementary Volume I of the DulUUn of (he /nj(i(v(e of History end 
of ihe Aeademui Bmca p ISO) AceorAin^ to the Ch iny ShtJt Kao 
® ^'’'>1 Cbuang Cb in vrang was a brother of the emperor 
■iang-chftng and held a number of important government posts during the re gn 
of his nephew Ch len long Chuaog Cb m wsng died in A.D 17C7 (Chienlung 
3" ) The Ch my Shih Kao (Lieh chuan 78 29”> also reports that Fu nai 
a hIsQchu oceopied a high position so the TVar OlSce dsriag the reign of the 
emperor Chienlung 

I learn from ilr Tfng Kao-s#ng has very hindly looted up the 

CA iny SAtA Kao for me that the copv of the work which the National Library 
of Peiping posse*ses was printed ut the ICth year of the Chine«e Republic (19''7) 

•*In the FA/ny TCu CAi S ISb we find the following phrase 

This phrase can undoubtedly be interpreted in several wajs but I 
believe that the interpretation given above is the mo«t plausible one I hare 
used the edition which was issoed at Hangchou in the SSsd rear of Taokuang 
(164'’) 

•*Tbe Kanjur edition catalogued by Csoma Peer la the second volume of the 
Annclea du Ifuafe Guimet {s evidently identical with the edition belonging to tbe 
Harvard Yenching Institute Tbe catalogue by Ceoma Peer erpresMv slates (page 
219) that tbe division If do contains lb rty volumes 
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by the Peiping N’ational Library has thirty-one Mdo volumes The addi- 
tional volume (numbered KI = 31) contains nothing but a Tibetan 
version of the larger Suramgama, which is identical with the Tibetan 
version of the sutra found in the quadrilingual edition made by order 
of the emperor 

Two copies of the larger Narthang Kanjur dkar-chag (table of con- 
tents) lie before me the Harvard-Yenching Institute copy and the copy 
recently acquired by the national Library of Peiping The former does 
not mention the larger Suramgama, but the latter has an insertion (on 
p. 103b), which says that volume 31 [of the Mdo division] contains this 
Butra*^ (cf the two versions of page 103b reproduced below, on plate 
10) Prince Pu-ch'uan, the duef editor of the A D 1700 Kanjur 
edition, reports that in preparing the edition he acted on an order from 
the emperor K'ang-hsi to complement the Kanjur The emperot 
Ch'ien-lung venerated the emperor K'ang-hsi as a model ruler, and 
followed hia grandfather’s example whenever possible 

Considering all this, I believe that the Nartbang authorities acted 
under the influence, if not by direct command, of the emperor Oh'ien- 
lung when they complemented their Kanjur by inserting the larger 
Suramgama into the sacred collection 

••According to BukkyOKenkifa 8, 154, Mr Teramoto has 

published an article on tbe Tibetan ▼ersion of the larger ^ilram^ama in the 
3rd volume of the same Japanese journal Unfortunately I do not possess the 
3rd volume of the journal, neither is it to be found in the National Library of 
Peiping I have lately acquired a red letter xylograph of the Tibetan version of 
the larger Saramgama {volume KI of the 3Sdo division of the Narthang £!on;ur 
18, of course, printed with black letters) Tbe Tibetan version of mj xylograph 
seems to be identical with the Tibetan version of the quadrilingual edition Each 
leaf of my xylograph is marked with a few Chinese characters, and I believe 
that the volume was printed at Peipmg The leaves are slightly larger than the 
leaves of tbe Kangbsi {A.D 1700) JCenjur described by Laufer (Bulletm de 
VAcadimte Imjtinale des Saencet de St P6terahourg, \ti09 p 574) My xylograph 
does not contain any indications as to when and where the blocks were cut 
IEditobs’ ^OTE This red letter xylograph has been presented to the Harvard 
College Library 1 

** The copy of the smaller Narthang (Snarthafi) dfcar chajr, which belongs to 
the National Library of Peiping, shows a similar insertion In this discussion 
of the Narthang Kanpur I ignore the fact that both editions of it contaJu the 
fragmentary translations Sakurabc No 002 and No 003 

**\Vhen ordering Prince Pu ch'Dan to complement the Kan/ur, K'anghsi 
had probably the three Buddhist works in view, which are missing In the A H 
1002 Kanjur, but are found in tbe A D 1700 Kanjur Cl prfges Z 5 of my 
article quoted above (note 3) 
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earliest Chinese Buddhist sutra, 

■■'i j p..-J was certainly copied by many 

hands After the mveiition of printing there rrere, eoneequently, rery 
many varying editions Besides the variations which were undergone 
at the hands of copyists and printer®, there were forgers who since this 
was a highly esteemed sutra, added much to the text to support doctrines 
which they personally maintained Such is the explanation that 1 would 
give for the ilahayana and Taoist doctrines which Liang Ch*i-ch*ao has 
pointed out These are the additions of a Inter hand, they were not in 
the text as it existed previous to the Sir Dynastic® 

To mj knowledge there are ten some editions of the Ssu sfixh erh 
chang chxng The texts of these editions vary more or less, hut the) can 
be reduced to three classes (1) The Corean, Sung luan, and Palace 

* Transited from the Chinese hy J R Ware 

^iThero are >ery many references for the tradlt on relative to translat ona of 
sQtras under this emperor Ming hut they can be divided into 3 classes ( 1 ) As 
appearing in the XIou t u which is to be found in chapter 1 of the Ilunsr 

i/inp Oil SiiyJifS i2) us appearing in the Fa ItJan CAw Ltnt 
(ch. 13) quotation of the Jfing ITgutnir C*s (Si ** appearing fn the 

JTrwo Too I-un « (v quotation of the Lao Hua Hu CMog 

•V Liang CHii-chaos (Thin Chu tS^* eoUccUon, eh. S p 11 
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THE EDITIONS OF THE SSU 8BIS LRE CBANO CHINO * 
'Tang Yo\o t'onq 

NATIO'^AL UNIVERSITT of pEKEfO 

Tradition has it that the Ssu sink erh chang chxng is a 

translation ^ made in the time of the emperor lling of the Han 
(58 A D-75 AD) and that it is China’s oldest Buddhist sutra. Of 
late, however, students in Chmn and elsewhere have called it a forgery 
^ The reasons they give are very numerou'*, Imt for the present I will quote 
only a reason given by Liang Ch‘i di'ao^^B He says that this sutra 
* contains Mahayana doctrines” and tliat "its fabricator, being imbued 
with Taoist doctrine, desired to harmonize Buddhist and Taoist thought.” * 
But, owing to the failure to study the history of the editions of this book, 
his reasoning must be rejected 

Since this hook was, as I have said, the earliest Chinese Buddhist sutra, 
it preceded the invention of printing and was certainly copied by many 
hands After the invention of printing, there were, consequently, very 
many varying editions Besides the variations which were imdergono 
at the hands of copyists and printers, there were forgers who, since this 
was a highly esteemed sutra, added much to the text to support doctrines 
which they personally maiatained Such is the explanation that I would 
give for the llahayana and Taoist doctrines which Liang Ch'i ch'ao has 
pointed out These are the additions of a later hand, they were not in 
the test as it existed previous to the Sis Dynasties 

To my knowledge there are ten some editions of the Ssti shih erh 
chang chxng The tests of these editions vary more or less, but they can 
be reduced to three classes (1) The Corenn, Sung, Yuan, and Palace 

•Translated from the Cliinese J R Ware 

* There are very many references for the truditjon relative to translations of 
sQtras under this emperor Ming but they can be dinded into 3 classes (1) As 
appearing in the J/ou I u which is to be found in chapter 1 of the Bung 

IfiBp Clix SiPJife (2) as appearing in the Fa Tuan Cha Una 
(cb 13) quotation of the Bxng Baxang CA» ^Jl^^Bl (3) as appearing in the 
Ba\ao TaoLuns (v quotation of liieLaotzSBuaBuChtng 

•V Liang Ch i eh ao 8 Chta Cfta first collection ch 2 p 11 
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l{i\7 a roan also Buffers” Boclion and the Chen Kao has copied it m its 
entirety, but the Shou sui edition has lost this section Before the 
section, the Corean edition contains a “Pulling of 

hanging pearls ” section The Chen Kao has copied the two sections 
as one, but the Shou sui has left out the second of the two For the 
texts of the “Water returns to the Sea,” “Bub the 

Dirt from the Mirror,” and^ife3H“Tanha produces Duhkha” sections 
the Chen Kao and the Corean edition agree, but they vary widely from 
the Shou sui edition Thus we con conclude that the Corean edition 
represents the old text of the Southern DjTiasties and that the Shou sui 
has sufTered changes and additions at the hand of a forger 

The Ssu shih-erh ehang chtng is a collection drawn from all the sutras, 
consequently its sections arc constantly appearing in Pali and Chinese 
Buddhist sutras Our sutra, however, is always comparatively abridged 
If we take a few sections at random and compare them, we shall find that 
the Corean edition la close to the original, whereas the Shou sui has been 
falsified to satisfy some personal idea (1) In the “Treat 

Others with Courtesy ” section, the Corean edition has the phraseW^^' 
but the Shou sui lacks it completely This section, however, 
appears in Ch 42 of the Samt/ultagama and m sections 1 end 2 

of sutfa 7 of the Samyuttanxlaya, both of these sources contaimng the 
idea of and (2) in the “ Wood in Woter Parable ” 

section, the Corean edition writes whereas the 

Shou sm edition reduces it to^j®M^ On the other hand, this section 
appears in ch 43 of the SamyuKtagama as (3) Ba 

the case of the “Take Care not to Look at Women” section, 

the Corean and Shou sui editions again disagree Such a section appears 
in. the MahapannvrvanasuUanta of the Dighanthaya and in the Ta 
hsxng Chinq of the J>irghagama, and if we examine carefully 

the texts of these books we shall see that the Corean edition is in reahtv 
nearest to the original text (4) At the end of the '' Lotus Par 

able *’ section in the Corean edition, we read which is 

lacking completely in the Shou sui edition On the other hand, ch 43 
of the Samyukiagama contains a statement of this sort in the form of 

On the basis of these four cases, it seems to me that we can prove 
definitely that the Han translation of the Ssu shth erk cTiang ching really 
agreed with the original Indian text At times, however, probably because 
they were translating sutras for the first tune, they had a tendency to 
abridge the complex sentences to be found m the Indian originals of the 
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sutra which we are discussing As for the Shou sui edition, because the 
original tests were unknown, and the author constantly made wrong 
inferences, we find that time and time again it does not agree with the 
original sense 

The Ch5n tsang edition of oar sutra is preceded by a preface dated 
(= 3312) from the hand of the monk P*u k-uang 
This preface states merely that this edition was prepared under 
the previous dynasty , it docs not say that the commentary is by the 
Sung emperor The Sung author Chao n«i pien records in has 

Chun chax Tu shu Chi Fu Chih that he does not 

know the year and month date of the SsG sAiA-erA chang chxng with the 
imperial commentary, but eh 45 of the Fa tsu T'ung-cht 
records "In the third year of I“ieD hsi under ChSn tsang, (1019) 
the I chtng san isang Fa ha and tbe others petitioned 

for permission to include m the tnpitaka and distribute tbe Yu chu Ssu 
shih (rh chang ching and the I « cAtt 7 chao chtng The 

permission was accorded ” The Chtng yu Estn Asm Fa pao Lti 

Cfa 13, mentions a SsGshtk trh chang chtng with imperial 
commentary by Chin tsang of the Sung as a work in one chapter, and 
adds " It 13 also found in the tripitala According to this en 

dence, not only did Chin tsung prepare a commentary to the SsS «AtA 
erA cAan <7 chtng, but the book itself had at that time already entered the 
tripitaka Furthermore, the Fo tsu Tung Cht mentions that "In the 
seventh year of (1014) Chen tsung of the Sung requested 

the master Cheung chu of Pa shih f o come to the palace to 

lecture on the Ssu shth erh chang chtng and aUo at about that time the 
master Cbih yuan ^IBI of Kn "ban JiUl prepared a commentary on 
this sutra in one chapter We thus see that under Chen tsung the men 
studying this sutra were by no means few 
We can thus prove that at the least the Corean edition still preserves 
our test as it existed under the Six Dynasties and that it agrees very well 
with the original Indian texts On the other hand, the Chin tsung edj 
tion, while agreeing on the whole with the Corean edibon, still contains 
a few things lacking in the Corean edition, but appearing in the Shou sm 
edition For example, both the Chen tsung and the Shou sm (1) begin 

Chih yuan was one of tie very learned moats of the early Sung He lived 
on ait Eu in tie West Lake district of Hang-ciou and died in tie last year of 
ChSn tsung s reign 1022 
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editions wlucli, on tlie whole, nro the snme, (2) the edition with n com 
mentary hj ChCn tsuiig of the Sting ✓li— the Non Teang ffljSJ 
of the Miiig nn was the firH to u«p this edition, printing onl> the text 
proper vith its two prefaces and loaring tinpnnlcd ChCn tsung^s com* 
nicntarj *, (3) the edition ftniiotatcd hj Shou «iii under Uio Sung 
dynn«t} This last was the mo^t widclj current under the Sung, and, 
consequently, the iling monks Chili hstl Llao-t*iing Tjn,* and 

Taop^ci aiifl// and the Ch*ing ffi monk HsU fn * all drew upon 
the text of this edition In addition, in Tao-pVi's book, we read, ‘^Tho 
Grand "Master of \un-ch*i a monaslerj near Ilang-chou, con* 

stantlj said * The edition to be found in the Tnpilnka collection is 
unsatisfactory, one must u«c Shou sui’a edition’”* The name of the 
grand master of Ttin*ch‘i was Chu hung 1^21, he sras a lling djnastj 
monk of learning and great influence, and there must have been many 
who behcred him 

To put it succinctly, from the beginning of the lling, tlie text of the 
Ssu sink irh ckang clung to be found in Uic Tnpitnka collection was the 
text of Chtn tsung’s commentated edition, whereas the one current among 
the people was Shou sui’s edition At the present time, the edition winch 
18 published bj the Chin ling K*o*ching*ch‘u and which is now 

most widely used in China is Shou sui’e commentated edition 

At present mj i len a maj bo summarized as follo'vs (1 ) Shou sui’s 
text is one that has been retouched by a later hand (2) Ch6n tsung’s 
edition 18 not as trustworthy as the Corean edition (3) The llahayana 
theories appeanng in the Shou sui edition arc the invention and addition 

* In 1510 Bome znonks headed hy Tftchmg reprinted this hook from 

the r«an Tsang edition of the illng omlltiog the original preface but adding a 
preface by their teacher Tao fu of the Wan bLou dhyflna monastery 

on lla on mountain and a colophon by the monk Tao shCn la 1005 

Teh Tehm on the basi» of the T6ky6 edition printed the whole book 

in hi3 ^uankutan^i Ts ung ahu 1781 Cb len lung 

Ordered it translated into Monchu and later it was ordered translated into 
Tibetan and Mongolian All of these editions hare Cli6n tsunga edition aa their 
basis Cf the colophon to the Bau T ♦ Bo P* Sau-aMI Srh chang ehxng 

and the colophon to the Chih chUn Wang Fu edition 

of our text 

* Author of a 8s i-ahih Irh chang chtnp OJ teh pq 

•Author of a Bsu ahih h-h chang el tng Pu Chu 

• In hiB Ban Chtng Chxh nan there is a Eau-shth trh chang ching 

’ Author of a Ssu ahil Srh chang ehxng Stt-cl ao 

•V Tao pels JLm 
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of Zen monl'! Therefore, despite the presence of these theories, we 
should not say that the Ssu shth erh chang^cTung is not a Han translation 
It IS now recognized that the Corean edition is based on the Shu ^ 
edition, a tripitaka published early under the K'orthem Sung, while the 
Shu edition consists of the sutras generally recognized from T'ang tunes 
For example, chapter 23 of the Ok'u Rgueh Ch% quotes our 

Sutra “ A monl practi'ics the doctrme like a burdened ox which walks • 
in the deep mud so weary that he dares not look cither to the right or 
left” This text is the 

same as that found in the Corean edition, but Shou siu’s edition has 
changed the wording, though the meaning is still the same 
Furthermore, Hsuan ying^s 

Ssu sJiik erh ehang ching Ftn 1 datmg from the early 

C'ang contains the names Shu-diing and Shn-ch‘ui The 

first of the'c names appears thus in the Corean, the Sung, the luan, 
and the palace editions, whereas the Shon sui edition has changed it to 
Tu-ching'jlk^ As for the name Shu*ch*m, I suspect that it is at the 
ba«i8 of the two characters shen and cbS ** found in the phrase 
of the four editions just mentioned It is certainly because 
of the obscurity of the expression that the Sbou sm e^tion has 
changed the phrase to Chapter 49 of the Fa Tvan Chu L\n 

(also a work, of the early T'ang) quotes the ^fl«A ‘ giving alms to 
laymen section of our sutra, and its text agrees with the present 
Corean, Sung, and Tuan editions, but it differs from the Chen tsung and 
the Shou sm editions Thus we see that the Shou sui edibon certainly 
does not represent the condition of our text under the T'ang 

Under emperor Wu of the Liang T'ao Hung-ching 

prepared a book by the title of CAcn Kao which he claimed was 
a collection of the dedarations of Taoi«t saints In the Chen 

lling Shon P len of this book, twenty sections have been stolen 

from the Ssu shih erh~chang chxng If now we take the Corean, Sung 
and Shou sui editions to collate this text, we shall find that each of the 
sections found m the Chen JTao agree with the Corean and Sung editions, 
but differ from the Shou sui edition For example, the Corean and the 
Ch6n tsung editions both have the A^jS^S “ In practismg the 

• 1 have in erted the character ^ becaase the sense requires it. 

»»The Ming edition reads 

11 Since the order of the sect one id out sUtra raries from edition to edition 
I give to the sfitra which I hare occasion to qaote a name which accords with the 
content of the particular section 
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law a man also suITors” section and the Chen Kao has copied it in its 
entirety, but tlie Shou aui edition has lost this section Before the 
^ section, the Corcan edition contains a "Pulling of 

banging pearls ” section The Ohen Kao has copied the two sections 
as one, but the Sbou sui has left out the second of the two For the 
texts of the "Water returns to the Sea,” "Bub tbo 

Dirt from the Mirror,” and " Taiilia produces Dubklia” sections 

the Chen Kao and the Corcan edition agree, but they vary widely from 
the Shou sui edition Thus we con conclude that the Corcan edition 
represents the old text of the Southern Dymnstics and that the Shou sui 
has suffered changes and additions at the hand of a forger 

The Ssu shih erli chaii^ chtng is a collection drawn from all the sutras, 
consequently its sections arc constantly appearing in Puh and Chinese 
Buddhist sutras Our siitra, however, is always comparatively abridged 
If we take a few sections at random and compare them, we shall find that 
the Corcan edition is close to the original, whereas the Shou sui has been 
falsified to satisfy some personal idea (1) In the " Treat 

Others with Courtesy ” section, the Corcan edition has the phrase 

but the Shou sui lacks it completely This section, however, 
appears in Ch 42 of the SamyuUagama and m sections 1 and 2 

of stiffa 7 of the SamyuUantlaya both of these sources containing the 
idea of and (2) m the " Wood m Water Parable ” 

section the Corean edition writes whereas the 

Shou sm edition reduces it On the other hand, this section 

appears in ch 43 of the SatnyuXtOgatna os (3) In 

the case of the "Take Care not to Look at Women” section 

the Corean and Shou buj editions agoin disagree Such a section appears 
in the Mah3.pann\rv(lnasuitanta of the Dlghanik&ya and in the Fu 
hsing Chtng of the Ihrghagama and if we examine carefully 

the texts of these books we shall sec that the Corean edition is in realitv 
nearest to the original text (4) At the end of the " Lotus Par 

able’ section m the Corean edition we read which is 

lacking completely in the Sbou sui edition On the other hand, ch 43 
of the BamyuTiiaqama contains a statement of this sort in the form of 

On the basis of these four cases it seems to me that we can prove 
definitely that the Han translation of the Ssu skth erh chang chtng really 
agreed with the original Indian text At times however probably because 
they were translating sutras for the first time, they had a tendency to 
abridge the complex sentences to be found in the Indian originals of the 
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Butra which we are discussing As for the Shou sui edition, because the 
original texts were unknown, and the author constantly made wrong 
inferences, we find that time and time again it does not agree with the 
original sense 

The Chin tsung edition of our sutra is preceded by a preface dated 
(= 1312) from the hand of the monk P^u kuang 
This preface states merely that this edition was prepared under 
the previous djmasty, it does not say that the commentary is by the 
Sung emperor The Sung author Chao Hsi piea records in his 

Chun chai Tu shu Chi Fa Ckth that he does not 

know the year and month date of the Ssu shxh erh ehang chtng with the 
imperial commentary, hut di -45 of the Fo tsa Tung cht 
records " In the third year of T'len hsi under Chen tsung, (1019) 
the 1 cliing san isang Pa bu and the others petitioned 

for permission to include in the tripitaka and distribute the Ptt ehu SsH 
sTiih Irh ckang chtng and the Tu chu I ehxao chtng iStl5:€S The 
permimoa was accorded ” The Chtng ya Esin hstu. Fa pao La 

Ch 13, mentions a SsQ shth erh chang chtng with imperial 
eonunentary by Chen tsung of the Snng as a work in one chapter, and 
adds “It 13 also found in the tnpitaka According to this cn 

deuce, not only did Chen tsung prepare a commentarj to the SsH shth 
erh chang chtng, but the book itself had at that time already entered the 
tnpitaka Furthermore, the Fo Isu Tung Cht mentions that “In the 
seventh year of (1014) ChCn tsong of the Sung requested 

the master Ch'ung chu*s5 ^ of Fu ehih to come to the paUcc to 
lecture on the SsH shth erh chang chtng nod also at about that time the 
master Ciuh yuan ^23 ** of Ku shan prepared a commentary on 

this sQtra in one chapter IFc thus see that under Chtn tsung the men 
stud) mg this sutra were by no means few 

VTe can thus prove that at the least the Corean edition still preserves 
our text as it existed under the Six Diuastics and that it agrees very well 
with the original Indian text* On the other hand, the Chtn (sung edi- 
tion, while agreeing on the whole with the Corean edition, still contains 
a few things lacking in the Corean edition, but appearing in tlie Shou-sni 
edition For example, both the ChCn t«ung and the Shou sui (1) begin 

>• Chth j-flan w»» one ot tbe very monki of Ibe early Suhr lie llreJ 

on Mt Ku in the We»t LaVe district ol Hangchou and di«l In the last year of 
Chfn tsung • reign 1022 
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with a section on the “ Turning of the wheel of the Four Truths 
Doctrine” They both (2) hate in addition a section containing the 
words t In mj opinion, such 

utterances ns are current Zen expressions and all accounts 

of the Tathagata'e attainment of enlightenment and turning of the 
wheel of the law disagree with what thc«e two editions have to say 
These same two editions add eleven clauses io the last section, and also 
have a section on whereas the Corean edition and the Chen Kao 

mention only 6 In the San hut Chtng StFS, translated under the 
Northern Liang W kingdom, there are 3 sections which treat of the 
5 0, and the 6 spoken of in the Corean edition of our sutra agree 
for the most part with the second of these sections in the San hux Ghxng 
“We can see that the original Indian text had in the very first place but 6, 
and the Corean edition, in speaking of only 6, is assuredly based upon it 
It IS evident that the 15 additional ones found in the Chen-tsung and 
Shou sui editions are forgeries Among the first 6 in the ChSn tsung 
edition 18 one which reads This sentence being very 

hard to imderstand, Ch6n tsung felt that the ^ should be changed to 
For this statement the Corean edition reads agree 

mg with the text quoted by the ChH Kao If we bring to bear this 
sentence from the 5an hux Chtng the meaning 

of the text becomes perfectly clear Prom this we can have still more 
confidence that the Corean edition represents the original and true text, 
while the text used by Chen tsung was not a true one 

The new ideas that have been added to the Shou sui edition are more 
than those found in the ChSn tsung, this is the strangest and the most 
remarkable point about the Shou sui edition The most important of 
these additions are as follows (a) There has been added at the beginmng 
the section (b) The addition of the section containing 

the words (c) To the 

fiSHjA section, there has been added the words 

(d) In the 20 |0I section, where the Corean edition has only 5, there have 
been added 15 0 such as etc (e) The original 

words ?'s jft as represented by the 

Corean edition, have been changed to « 

Both the Sung^ »nd Yflan editions read tie palaee edition reads 

** It 19 because of this that the Bhou Bul edition has changed the text to 
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(f)The Coreaneaition’fllKS^^JE^ffSS^it'^fK-hasbeen 
changed to (g) At the end of the section there 

had been added clauses such as (h) The end of the 

section has been modified ^^45|iE (i) Before 

the ^^fSKif£ section, there h^a been added the ^4^ section containing 
the words 0) ^^^en clauses haye been added to 

the last section beginning with 

Tour of the above 6ection% a, b, d, and 3, arc also found m the Chen 
tsung edition, but the remaining su are found only in the Shon sm 

Since we have shown tlie great antiquity and the great reliabiLiy of 
the Corean edihon, and since the Cben tsnng edition agrees in very many 
places with the Corean and has relatively few additions, it is probable 
that its period is comparativelv bttle later than the Corean’s On the 
• other hand, the Shou sui has a large number of additions and differs 
greatly from tie Corean, probahlf }t is tie last rensad ediiioa 

The ten points that I have listed above aU have a Zen flavor and con 
stantly employ Zen technical eipres«ions f’or example, such llahayana 
ideas as represented by and were all 

lacking in the old sAih erh-chang ehtng 

It IS my theory that the great modifications which our sutra has under 
gone are from the hands of Zen wnlers In 1913, when the Master of 
the Law Fan ch‘eng came to Ho-pei and Shan si looking for old copies 
of Buddhist books there was found in the district of Chao Ch'eng 
in Shansi 49S7 rolls of Buddhist books Upon examination they proved 
to have been published at the instigation of a woman Tshn Fa*ch§n 
during the periods Huang t'ung and Ta ting (1141- 
1189)** of the Chm ^ tartars This tripiiaka has preserved very many 
previously imknown books *• among which la the Pao Iin GAuan^tic{9 
a history of the Pao-lin mona'teiy near Ts'ao Hou Ch*i 
on Shuang fing Shan This is a work done dunng the Chin 

yuan period (785 804) of the T'ang by a monk of this same monastery 
named Chih-chu In the tripitaka at Chao-ch eng it should have 

originally contained 9 chapters, but only six have been preserved ** 

J»V muang Weibsms £? Chin Tcang Tiso Yin Shih SIo Kao 

by the dull na N« &11eb Tuan "NaBking 

1934 

*• Many of them have already been jpnbhshed m the Sung Tsang I Chen 

3BB- 

It ChUan 1 6 were found in Shansi and recenlly chuan 6 has been found in 
Japan V ToktWA. I>aij6 »0 

Tokyo 1934 
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Chuan 1 contains tbe Ssfi-shih-^erh-chang-ching mth two very remarbable 
points in its text: (1) It makes constant nse of poetry. For examples^ 
the section reads . “ The Buddha said : 

(2) With the exception of the insertion or omission of a character here 
or there, it agrees almost completely with the Shou-sui edition All of 
the new ideas inserted in the Shou sui edition are also found here-^® 
These new ideas being the kind preached by men of the Zen school, 
the original of the Ssu shth-erk-ckang-chtng which is now current ino 
China must be a forgery of an adherent of this school. The monk Chib- 
cbu, the author of the Pao-ltn Chuan, belonged to the southern school 
of Zen, and the Pao-Un Chuan, further, is a treasure of rumors and 
forgeries Consequently, it is no exaggeration to say that the man who 
revised the Ssit shxh^irh chang-chxng was a monk from the Pao*lm Ssh, 
possibly even Ohih*chu himself. 

As for the section, although the Pah texts Samyuiian^Hya 

I 3. 2, "VTI 1 4, Sutianxpata 662, and Dhammapada 125 all have similar 
g&thd.s, this section has no place in the Chin Kao Therefore, the original 
Chinese translation certainly had no gaihas Since tbe predilection for 
gdthds was a characteristic of the Zen, it is possible that the poetry in 
the Pao-lin Chuan text is due to this Zen habit of changing prose to 
poetry 

The Liu Ho T'a m Hang-chow has an edition of our sutra which was 
cut m stone*® in the 29th year (1159) of Shao-hamg and which 
agrees on the whole with the Shou-sm edition This atone edition was 
wntten by 42 different officials, each one writing a section We thus 
see that under the early Southern Sung this book was already recognized 
by the court officials At the end of this stone-cut text there is a colophon 
by Wu I of Hsi-Shu containing the statement ‘'First, 

The text lacks the character but I have added it from the text cut in 
stone at the Liu Ho T'a in Uangchow 

•• With the exception of the first, all of the ten characteristics of the Shou suI, 
which I have listed abo\e, sre to be found in the Poo im Chuan edition 
»*Cf Wano Ch'ang CAin CTifc Ta’ui Pien ch HO 


the editions of the ssusniB-£iiii-ciiAKa~<}nt!fa i65 

Chm yel> .as ina Ohu Fa SJfc Then Oh, h yuan SB! 

einlained [it]. Lastly, Lo-jcn «IS mad® “ ‘‘I' , , , 

radi-ynL of Ku Shan IStU ivaa a monk of tta Then- 'a. seat, bnt 
ho had rfso been greatly mfluencod by the Zen He is mentionoa in the 
no nan ais b J gsa-sbik-erk chsng chtng which he nsed 

: :tobaH;Tn=taI:mi.tf; the Zen This colophon states further 
was prooao j ti,. T‘ai I, Lao[tza], and Chuang[tzu] 

r T t tl“ h n“ “nly M lang Cb‘iU4 on reading the Ss,-,- 
According j jjjgQ learned in the 

sTliJ, erk-choiij ' g j ty „,en had alreadj noticed that 

doctrines of „f Lao tzfi and Chnang tzd. 

,t contained pass^ haartudied the editions of our sntra, they could 
^”hrc.^o.rn^he truth oftbem^^^^^ 

’jta«s°of Taoism 'Thlrefore, Liang Chh^ao-s suspiaons of our antra 
on this score cannot be maintained 


11 



NOTES ON THE FAN WANG CHING 

James R Waeb 

HABVABD UmVEBSITT 

The Chinese Bnddhist canon contains three texts which, because of the 
similarity of their titles, are often confused The Fan Tung Clung 
forming sufra number 21 and ch 14 of the Ck'ang-a han 
Ghtng ® or Dirghagama, is the equivalent of the well Imown 

Pall Bra^majalasuttania * The Fan Wang Lxu shih erh chten Chtng K 
IS a second equivalent of the same Pali snila which 
was translated into Chinese long before the complete Dirghagama The 
third sutra is known briefly as the Fan Wang Ching but its 

complete title la Fan Wang Cktng Lu she na Fo Skuo P‘u sa Ssxn U 
Ohxeh F'xn Tx skxh * which may 

be translated ** Of the Fan Wang Ching, part ten where the Buddha 
Vairocana declares the ct/fahhumt^s and the sxla’s of a Bodhisattva.” 
The content of this last text has nothing whatsoever in common with 
the other two While these and their Pah equivalent are known for 
a hst of religious and philosophical new^ the last one, on which I 
am presenting here a few notes, belongs to the vtnaga category It is 
known for its list of commandments This text, for which no Sanskrit 

^In TauhS 1 (No 1), 88 94 The translator here understood the original to 
read something like *Erahmacala*, for be translates the second word of the 
Sanskrit compound by tunp, which signifies " to tooTe ’ Cf Nasjio, col 137 

*No 1 in TaisM 1 Nakjio 545 

• Edited by T W Rhts Davids and J E. CAZPEJi'rut, The DXghatukaj/a I, 1 17, 
London 1800, and translated by the former in Sacred Booke of the ilud<fAu(e 
2 1 55, London 1800 

* No 21 in TaxthU 1 , NAlvno 654 Tbe DrchmaiSla eixtg two^eire^iltra 

•No 1484 in TauhC 24 907 1010, Nanjio 1037 There are varying descrip 

lions o! the size of the original composition of which our text is only a part 
The preface attributed to Stng chao Kumfirajlva’s contemporary and co- 

worker, Says that it contained 120 chOan divided Into 01 parts An additional 
preface of unknown provenience changes the l20 to 112 Mlngk'uangs com 
mentary (v note 23) speaks of 152 chtian in 01 parts These variants are likely 
to be the distortion of an original ICOU^”}* > or ^ ^ 

Hl+H 
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or Pah eqnivalent has yet been found, u’as issued in an abbreviated 
edition and translation by De Qroot • forty-two 3 ears ago. At that time 
it was very popular ^ among the Chinese monks, but today, according to 
an informant at the Buddhist Institute in Nanhng, it is held in httle 
esteem 

Since the time that De Qroot pnbhshed his translation the study of 
Buddhism has broadened its base by drawing into its purview not only 
the catalogs and historical works contained m the Clunese inp\tala, 
but also the Tibetan Kanjur and Tan]ur which have become available 
m both Europe and America. These additional sources show our text 
in a much different light, and give us reason to doubt that, aa we now 
know it, it was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva in 406 A D 
In fact, the Tibetan • begins by throwing doubt even on the title of our 
•text The Chinese could be reconstructed as Brahmajalosutra, but the 

* J J U Pb Oboqt, Lf Code dit ifahaySna en CAine, son influence sur la cie 
ITonaeale et cur U monde lafque, Verbandehngen der EoniakhiLe Akademie van 
Weteoschappeo te jLiosterdam, Afdeeling Letterfeunde, Deel I No 2 Aiscterdam, 
1893 

*Op eit 7 6 “A rtieure ^uii ect le PrAtimoksha de S50 articles est dans 
IMcoIe du PEfAna le cede recoosu du clergi, et lea moiaes lore de 2eur coos^ratios 
a'enga^Qt solesaenemeat A confonoer, et |>ourtai)t, deux ou tma fours apris 
la olrAtaoaie, ils refoiveat use oouvelle ordioatioo, lors da lagualla 11s promattazit 
de TiTre salon les prescriptions d'uu code sp^cialement mab&j&iuste eonduisant, 
ei I'on s’y couforme fidilemeDt, & la dignitA de Bodbisatwa, tandisque le Pr&timokaba 
ne pent Alever qu’b celle d'Arbat Ceat de ce code <jue cette 4tude a’occupera'’ 

Op ett 12 13 “ < le fait subsiate que le SQtra du filet de Brabma a Std le code 

le plus unportant de I’Eglise, et qu’il a exercA une plus grande influence que tout 
autre dent, tant eur les lalques que but les teligieux Quand k nos preuves, 
nous les tirerons arant tout de fails recueillis par nos recbercbes peraonnelles 
dans I’empire du Milieu Nous y avons fait de longs sSjonrs dans des monastdres 
buddhistes de premier ordre, dans le but exprds de prendre note de tout ce que 
nous pamendrions & voir des observances religieuses et de la vie d inCdneur dea 
moines, et de nous en rendre eampte mdlhodiqueiaeDt *’ 

• The Tibetan title Is OAos iy» Sffya mo Eaas-rpyee Jlnom-par snan-misad A.yw 
l>yan-chuh sens dpahi Sems kyt gnas bfodpa lefctt beu( po) Of A ComparoUve 
Analytical Catalogue 0 } the Kanjur Dlvtston of the Tibetan TnpttaUa published 
by the Otani University. Kyoto, 1930,p 357 (No 022) , and A Complete Catalogue 
of the Tibetan Buddhiet Canon by H Ui M Suzuki Y Kanakura, and T Toda, 
Tokyo, 1934, p 60 (Ho 236) It night be noticed that while the first chapter 
of the Chinese treats of the cittabhemf's and the second chapter of the /Ila’a, the 
title of the Tibetan which contains only the section on the iita’s, has retained 
the cittabAdmi and omitted the word itla 
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KmnarajiTa’s translations, and it is the la Tai San-pao Chi^* which 
first mentions it as a work of Kumarajira’s m two ckuan and at the 
same tune attributes to him the P'u sa Ghieh Pen in one chuan The 
present Chinese tnptialca contains two P'u-sa Chteh Pen,^* one trans 
lated by T^an mo-ch^an, and the other the work of Hsuan tsang Since 
they are both attributed to a Jfaitreya,** it is probable that they are two 
translations of the same work If there were a P‘ti sa Chteh Pen by 
Kumarajiva, one would ei^ecl it to hare surviTed for his translations 
have always enjoyed a high renown It la my behef that the second 
chapter of the presentPan Wang Chtng maybe that work of Kumarajiva’s 

Any present daywtranslator of onr text is, after the first few columns, 
very much embarrassed to find a meaning in the remaining portion 
of the first chapter Four groups of ten stages along the road to samt- 
• hood are clearly mentioned, bnt, while some of the forty qualifications 
are found elsewhere, as groups they are unique to this text Once these 
four are mentioned, it is clear that the remainder of the chapter is given 
to an analysis of the forty items which make up the four groups but 
this analysis has proved sufficiently incomprehensible both for De Groot 
and for the present writer to render a translation impossible It may 
be that it is just this locomprehensibtlify of tbe first chapter that cansed 

78A At the same time it would eeem to be quoting the preface to our 
text by SSng-cbso 

”No 8 1500 and 1501 m Te^sM 24 Tanino-ohan was contemporary with 
Kumaraj to cl TP 30 133 note 4 HaOan tsang w the famous Tang 

dynasty pilgrim 

”No 1600 reads Tz'a Bhih Pu sa and no 1501 reads Ml lo P u sa 

mmwm 

After many hours spent with tbe late Professor J H Woods during the 
Bummer of 1934 in an attempt to translate this first half of the text the present 
writer was forced to join the ranks of tbe usually undaunted Z>E Gboot op cil 
22 23 Ici vient dans le Sfitra une longue sine de commentaires sur chacun 
dea quarante po nts qui composent la voie du ealut et 1 auteur a eulonce continuelle 
ment dans «n monde d abstractions exprirales en un langage si disespMmeat 
ohscuT quil eat tout an plus possible de ae rendre compte trfes en gros de la 
marcbe de la pensSe et qu il faut renonccr h donner one traduct on cxacte du 
tout. I<es quarante commenta res explieat fs pssscat dans 1 Eglise pour des 
adjunctions faitea au Bfitra par qnelquun dautre que 1 auteur et postdrienrea k 
Ini Aussi plus eurs des me lleures dditions d^clarent'elles ouvertemect qu ils no 
font pas partie lot^grante du code Fassons i la seconds partie de noire 

Bfitra 

»»V Da Gboot op c»t 17 19 
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Fa clung (ca 691) m his Chung Ghxng Mulu** to list onr text as 
doubtful ^>hile remarking that most of the older catalogs do the same 
In addition, it might be noted as significant that Hui lin (817) in lus 
I ch’xek Chxng Ftn I*® comments upon onlj the second chapter and 
remarks that there arc no notes for the first cliapter 
That our text has existed in ita present form since the Sui dynasty 
18 proved not onlj by the above reference from the Lt Tax San pao Cht 
but also from a commentary compiled by Chih i and Kuan ting** It 
IS notable, however, that although these commentators knew the first 
chapter of our text their detailed notes are giien only for the second 
chapter To this same category belong also the commentaries by I*chi ** 
and Ming k*uang** With the exception of the Fan wang chxng Ku-cht 
Chx by T ai hsien the five other commentaries ** dating from the T'ang 

** ® TnwW C5 140A« I have not found any additional 

Information regarding Fa-ching 

cb 45 Toi*a«64 COTAB 

” J&fiS and ^lTt> I Su 

m two ch Ghih ; is the reputed founder of tbs Tientai eebool of 

Buddhism better known to us under the name Tendai His biography is in tbe 
HsU £ao BSna Chuan 17 TaUhe 50 SStA 508A his dates 631 698 

Kuan ting ■ biography is in tbe Uta Kno Bing CAuan 19 Taishi 60 684A 686C 
Tie commentary is published in the BsU Ta Ttang (KyOto) I 69 3 

** 1'’“” Wang Ching 8u In three ch I cbl is a Korean monk 

of the Hsin lo kingdom but 1 have been unable to find any biography 

for him His commentary is publ shed in the Beti To Tsang I 60 1 
•• Pon Wang P‘« sa OAieA Chtng 8u Shan Ptt 

in three ch I hare found no dates for this author but the Fo T»u T unp Ch% 
TatsAe 49 202A mentions bim as associated with Kuan ting 
(v note 21) The commentary is in HtU Ta Tsang I 69 3 
** ^ (or ::#C) ^ 1“ three eh Tai hsien or Tahaien both 

forms are found was a Korean monk of tbe Hsin lo period He is mentioned at 
the end of the Ban Kuo / SA»A 4 Ta*sh6 49 1009C where an event 

in iis life is dated ?53 The commentary is Ko 1815 in 7aieA6 40 and is also 
found in JIsu Ta Tsang 1 60 3 

“ (1) Fahsiena Fan Wang Chvng P'wen Qhieh 8u 
in four eh of wh ch only the first is present and published in BsH Ta Tsang 
I 60 3 I have found no farther information regarding Fa hsien 

(2) Chuanaoa Fan TTonji <7Am0 Ch\ m two chtian 

published in Bail Ta Tsang I 59 6 No further information on Ch uan ao 

(3) Fatsang's Fan Wang Oh\ng P'usa OAieA pin 8u 

in six ch It 18 published as No 1813 in TawbS 40 and also in 
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dynasty restrict their notes to the second chapter Is it possible that 
they too found the first chapter incomprehensible ? It is not until the 
lling dynasty and later and m Japan that we find a senes of com- 
mentaries which attempt to explain the text as a whole 
■Without claiming to hare proved his point at all, the present writer 
would suggest as a working hypothesis that the second (iapter of our 
text, beginning on p 1004 of the Taisho edition, is the P'ti sa Chxeh 
Pen of Kumarajiva, whereas the first chapter is a text of unknown j>ro- 
venience which was attached to the work of the famous translator A 
similar explanation has al'o been offered by Chib shSng ** author 
of the E a; yuan Shxh ehtao Lu (730) in ch 4, Taisbo 

55 513B, of his catalog, where he states his suspicion that the P'u so 
Chxeh Pen is to he identified with the second chapter of the Fan Wang 
Chxng, and shows thereby that the P'ti sa Ckteh Pen was no longer cur- 
rent under that title in the eighth century 


JI$a Ta Ttang I GO 1 According to bis biograptiy in the Sung Eao Sing Chuan 
6, rawhS 60 732A, the author flourished co 700 
(4J Chii-cfiou 8 ibn tFang CAtng Su (or ^ f Is £re 

of which only the second and fourth are preserred It is published la H*tl Ta 
Ttang I 00 2 The author is said to hare been bora in 679, but I have found 
no further information regarding him 

(5) SMngchuangs f'as TTany Cam^ Chteh Pin Shu Oh* 

In four ch It is published In 2fe8 To Ttang I 60 2 
1 have no further information on the author 

** Chih shdnghas a short biography la Sung Sao Bing Uhuan B TauhB SO 733C. 
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Immediately outside the prosperous Tuu huang oasis, with its fertile 
land imbedded in a rich verdure of trees along roads and irrigation 
channels, the desert begins The road soon enters an absolutely barren 
gravel sai bordered on the south by mountains Kot far from Tun huang 
IS a low range of Nanshan foothills On their slopes enormous sand 
dunes tower, sometimes so high that the hills are entirely covered up by 
the masses of sand In the gravel sat the Tangho Kiver cuts a canon 
about 20 meters deep which is hidden from view until one reaches within 
a few meters of the perpendicular sides It is in the sides of this canon, 
not far north of the place where the Tangho River cuts through the 
foothills that the new eaves have been excavated The place is marked 
by a suburga (a religions mound) standing on the gravel sat at the side 
of one of the mam roads runmng from Tun huang to the rich pasture 
grounds at the northern foot of the Nanshan and to the land of the *■ 
Dede Mongols which begins south of the first of the high mountain 
ranges 

Rrom the gravel sat near the suburga a steep road leads down to the 
present bed of the Tangho River which here flows roughly from east to 
west On the left side of the river, about 6 meters above the bottom of 
the canon and about 10 meters below the <at, the temple is seen as a 
single row of caves m the perpendicular wall of coarse conglomerate To 
the left of the part seen m the figure lie a couple of caves, evidently 
once cells in which the monks of the T'ang dynasty lived, now occupied 
by the present keepers, two Taoist priests with their only domestic ammal, 
a cat A very small patch of land in the river bed is cultivated and pro- 
vides the priests with some vegetables 

The westernmost of the true temple caves is the most complete one 
In its present state it consists of a hall, wide open towards the river and 
with doorways into one interior and one side room The next two (and 
probably also the third) caves towards the east have a massive central 
pillar surrounded by a narrow passage with richly decorated walls Each 
of these caves thus has (at least at present) two openings in the direction 
of the river So far, it is possible to pass from one cave to another, but 
the rather primitive passages forming narrow shelves on the conglomerate 
wall deterred me from an attempt to reach all of them Of those which 
I visited I made a rough sketch (fig 2) to make it possible to locate my 
photographs of the wall paintings I did not have time to take any 
measurements of the caves 

The caves further towards the cast can be reached only one hj one by 
means of a ladder The cave with the moat beautiful and the best pro- 
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served paintings lies at the eastern end of the complex (fig 3) It is, at 
least at present, one single square room, the outer (southern) wall of 
which IS only partly preserved In the back wall there is a recess with 
the remains of a ridily painted idol Great portions of this idol, to- 
gether with fragments of the painted plastenng of the roof, are piled up 
around the walls as a low bench for small clay incense burners The 
rooms are carefully cut with walls at right angles and a ranlted ceiling, 
evidently after the pattern of the halls of common temples but on a 
rather small scale The rough conglomerate surface of the walls and the 
ceilings IS plastered with clay mixed with chopped straw, this plaster 
being white-washed and decorated with figures m various colours The 
paintings evidently were made at different times In some places where 
the colour had peeled off a second layer of figures was uncovered end I 
had the impression that the older paintings were more carefully executed 
and that thev bad been replaced, when they started to obliterate by 
later ones in a rather rough style ily photographs will give a fairly 
good idea of the paintings, but being no expert, 1 am not able to enter 
further into the question of motifs and styles 
Manuscripts have evidently not been found m these cave* A few 
objects of a character noknown to me are said to have been recovered 
and delivered to the 1 amen in Tun bnasg but the mayors have reeently 
changed very often and I could not get any information from the officials 
who were appointed in the spnng of 1931 3Iy time did not allow me 
to try a reconstruction of the original plan of the temple, but it is clear 
already from my figures that a great part of the original establishment 
must have been removed by erosion, as evidently only the back wall of 
some of the cares is preferred Mso the large<t one of the caves in fg 
2 has probably had a somewhat wider extension towards the south 
This de«cription will I hope, m spite of its deficiencies draw attention 
to the<e newly discovered eaves It is possible that they soon will di* 
appear The river is undenuioing the precipice and threatens their 
eiutence And before Jiature has done its work Jfan will hare done 
his be<t to eradicate the painting* — thev will be blackened by incen«e 
thev will be worn bv the stiff broom which 1 saw one of the pnwlJ u«e 
to do«t them and even the paintings will not be safe from the red paper 
slips which the Chinese paste on the walls at New I ear Already there 
are cglv looking traces of such Ireatinert. According to Sir Aarrl Stem 
the work of remOTing the pla*ter snth its decoration i* a verr diflcult 
task when the substrate is a rough conglomerate surface Thus tl ere i« 
Terr little hope that soraethirg will be done to bring l^e panti*'gv to 
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Bafety What I have said here about the new temple and its future fate 
IS at least, to a certain extent, applicable to the far more beautiful Tung 
Ch‘ien Fo Tung as is seen from the following extract from Stem*8 Inner- 
most Asxa (p 360) 

Here, too, Bome fifty shnnes in the upper rows which formerly could be 
reached only by means of nckety wooden ladders or still more nckety galleries 
had been rendered easily accessible by the simple but destructive expedient 
of cutting passages from one cave shnne to another right through the rock 
wall separating them ilural paintings in tho way of the opening on either 
side had been ruthlessly destroyed in the process 


Explanation op Iiotjres 

Fig 1 Map of the Tun huang region showing the position of the cave*- 
temples After Stem 

Fiq 2 Approximate plan of two of the caves 

Fig 3 Approximate plan of a cave to the left The ceiling is indicated 
by interrupted lines 

Fig 4 At a in fig 2 

Fig 5 At & in fig 2 

Fig 6 At (2 m fig 2 (the niche in the central pillar and a part of the 
back wall) 

Fig 7 At c in fig 2 



Fig 3 
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tie efforts of Professors Kurakidii Shiratori and Paul Pelhot • that the 
following equivalences have been established between Chinese transcrip- 
tions and reconstructed T'o-pa titles* 

1. K'o sun , KDAIA, 833: l^d-suan — “title of the T^o pa Em- 
press,” G 57. Tk. *qasun‘-gat‘un ^qayatun — ^“wife of the sovereign 


lines as follows 


ch’j fta 1^29- 


p-i'ku gCjli 
Sbou tien 


Sbu-clii nSng . Wu wan 

d. 279, succeeded b; his I 
couem ^ 

Tuichin 


Ssfl fu-chien d 394 


I 1 1 

Wu ku, d 399 Li lu ku, d 402 Nu t'an, d 414 

a© m&js. f?® 


YOan Ho 


LiUi;^7gi. 177 277 

Sha mo-han d 277 

d 295 

d 321 

Shih i-chien ff'SQ, d. 3767 

(sLhchOn 

^uei d 409 

Kaa g], d 423 

I'« a, d 452 


The reader might be surprised that Shifa chun is designated as the father 

of Kuei The author has been forced however, to accept this conclusion and will 
sometime undertake to demonstrate this correction of the TTei Shu 

• R tttba tori Kurakichi, Ober die Sprach der Hiungnu und der Tunghu Stamme, 
Bultefin {/rrestHO) de I Academte JmperMfe det Bctence* 1002, ^ol 17 2 pp. 
015018 henceforth quoted as /rv , tlber die Sprache des Tung hu % oiks (Pt M 
and VII), Shtgahu Zassh\ ** ** PP 1 24 and 1 27, quoted as 

SZ Peujot’s occasional observations are scattered in numerous brief notes in 
i7A and TP as indicated in the text of this article. 
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Petek A. Boodbeeo 
tjTTTEaarrT of Cauforsia 

In the eeeena decade of the third rOThiry A D , a ^ch 

proved to he so eventfol in the historj of China, ^e^ ^ “ 

, X sj xaxr/r.. i.t« <*1001 Tivab Dorth of the langtse, was 

WS . having trinmphed over to 

turning hie attention to the great 

i VT V nf rhiTif^e communications with Central Asia, there 
re-establiahme t _,«he 3 of Shansi a little tnbe of nomads -who 

appeared m stamp on the life of the Middle 

were predcstm^ ^ ea ^ Q-heir fame was to spread 

Sgrth“ntertoSr.:^“ooeean.andthei,eretoheeto, 

upon China one of h« Pj the Chinese (so far as we 

Their advent paxed J the midst of the manifold 

can jndge from ,Ss snccesioPa chancellery m deal- 

prohlems that J jj^stiov at the tune between China and 

mg with the camfia rdah j, gj 

the Hsmng »“ then regent of the Hsinng nn hj the grace 

ganizations Chh. pel 

of Ts'ao, most have, > northern frontier hy the new- 

ahont the pressure ejerci-ea upv 

comers ‘ 

. r,„ful followed hj Roman nomerala ledleate 

•Abbreviations wed (the IP02 reprint of the ChienJong I739 

the Twenty Four I)yii«««« •“** <l“Pter referred to rie. 

eamoo by tbe 

E-TAm fy c»a !/-<'*«• 0~~PetfHOi Jfcrh. 

Shu K-rjt KA*lii«=r Anctyiu, fliel.onery of W 

2P_zrn* title, tk.— Torklsh. mo— Morgol, tea,— Maachn 

Japanese pbt. — postn ^ • 

tk. mo— “turco-moae^' ^fc^nCbauR K 27. I b). i*, 

* O 53 lb, biography ^ jy between the To-b. 

aerved for w Uek to I-.n lln h.l ^ 

n.lnng nn- Ch ai^ * ^ ^t by U»* ^ *»ro*dj of ib/x.. ^ 

brother of ChU P<5 yi^^er fogether -1th hi. fir, ““ 

hit ... drlr-lrf ' 
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These im ndcra, hno^ n as T'o-pa formed at first part of the p'eat 
Hsien pi confederacy under T'nn shih hum m the second half 

of the second century, nud possibly entered into the loose union of tribes 
created about 225 by the llsicn pi chieftain K'o pi ntng They 

emerge as a distinct political entity under the ** Tirst Progenitor” (Shih- 
tsu of the future emperors of Wci, T‘o pn Li wei Ti 

248 Li wei, heretofore subject to the Mo lu hui horde, murderei 

its chiefs and became the supreme head of a nomadic organization num 
bering ** oier 200,000 bowmen” (Jl, lb) Ten years later, he establishci 
himself on the Chinese frontier and entered into close relations with thi 
Ts^ao Wci Empire l\e shall find the TVpa in the welter of the grea 
movement of the “Barbarians” which caused the “Pall of the Chinesi 
Empire ” half a century later, and sec them achieve supremacy over thi 
entire North of China by 45Q A D 

It must have been prior to the rise of Li wci that a group of T'o pa, 
known m Chinese history as the T^u fa led by Li wei's elder 

brother P‘i ku ESfDi, detached itself from the mam body and, skirting 
the western bend of the Yellow River, proceeded southwestward into 
Eansu, where they founded a kingdom of tbcir own, the Southern Liang 
which flourished from 397 to 414 and was destroyed by the Western 
Oh'm J 99, E 126, and Shth hu Kuo Ch'un ch'tu 

ch 88, in their account of the ancestry of the T‘u fa kings, do not men 
tion the blood relationship uniting them with the T'o pa, but from J 41 
(biography of Yuan Ho 1^45 , cf tnfra § 20) and the brief genealogy of 
the Yuan family preserved m 2P 75 A, we know that this relationship 
was recognized by the T'o pa Wei rulers ** 

Who were, then, these T'o pa or T'u fa and what was the “ barbarian 
tongue ” which resounded in their tents before they established them- 
selves as rulers of China and exchanged it for the genteel Smitic mono- 
syllables ? Before attempting to reconstruct and analyze their name, the 
author would think wise to pass in review the fragmentary vocabulary 
material of T'o pa which has been preserved to us m the Chinese sources 

Our knowledge of the T'o pa language xs chiefly derived from titles 
and proper names that can be culled from the Wei Shu and from two of 
the histones of Southern Chin^ dynasties, primarily F 95 and G 57 
Proper names have not heretofore been studied, while it is mainly through 

*KI5 067 883 460 d d iat g fa* ^mo •daldo-yai— secret hidden T Cf 
the story of hia birth and childhood Ban Kuo Ch\h 30 

The genealogy of the two branches of the T o pa presents itself on general 
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the efforts of Professors Korakichi Shiraton and Paul Pelliot * that the 
following equivalences have been established between Chinese transcrip- 
tions and recoitetructed T‘o-pa litlea*. 

1. E‘o~sun , ED 414, 833 Vd sii9n — “ title of the T‘o pa Em- 
press/’ G 57. Tk. •gosun-gotun < qayaiun — “ wife of the sovereign 


liaes as lollows 


Cb*! i«n 


P‘i ku pCji 
Bhou tien 


Shu*chio4ng 

d 270, succeeded b/ hia 

eousin 


Wu Van 

X 

1 

T'uichm 


Wu ku, d ( 

jam 


a fu>chiea 


I ) 

Llluku, d 402 Kn t'an d 414 


177 477 

Sha mo ban d 277 

d 295 

YO Jfl d S2t 

Sbib I chien fhSJQ' 4- 376 f 
(SbibehOn 

Koel d. 409 


Ti-t?. 


d. 423 

d 452 


The reader mljrbt be surprised tbst Sbih-cbfln Is de^i^alcd as the father 

of Kue{ The author has been forced howeTer. to accept this conclusion and will 
•ometime undertake to demonstrate this correction of the IVei Ehu 

• SmaAToaX Kurakichi, Uber die Sprach der Hiungnu und der Tunghu SUmme, 
DutUUn (frvesfiK*) rfe I Academte Iptpenafe drs Sctences 2002, vol 17 2 , pp 
015018 henceforth quoted as /zr , Cber die Sprachc des Tung liu \ oiks (Tt \1 
and MI). Shijatu Z<i»#h» 22 11 and 12, pp 1 24 and 1 27, quoted aa 

SE Peluot’b occasional obserratloiu are acatfered In aumeroa§ brief notes la 
JA and TP, as Indicated In the teat of this article 
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(Idian),” which is found in T‘u cbueh Turkish as Ic'o Tio iun KD 

343, 1143 ik"a-7a <usn < goyoiun (L50, la), and in T'u yu hun as Vo tsun 
KD 1112 k‘a tsuan (tfctd ), cf K Shiratoei, Izv , 15, 18, and 
8Z, 22 5, 76 84, also P Pblliot, JA 1930, 260 tun, sun, tsun 
may he a feminme sufiiz which re appears in Hsien pi a ma iun 
KD 1,693 ’a mu^ tuan < *a^ayaian^ — ^'‘mother” (L 11, 2a, cf 0 57), 
cf T‘n yu hun mo ho , KD 638 mal, muo g yo. <. *(a)laya — 
“ father ” This sufBx possibly corresponds to the mongol feminine suffixes 
Iun, font, ffli * 

2 K 0 po chen KD 764, 1194 Va h‘ai i'sien < tk qapayctn 

— -“doorkeeper,** ifeid , Izv, 17, SZ 22 12, 20, Pelmot, JA 1926, I, 
255 The imtial sonant of Vat offers no difficulty as we have the 
same title appearing in F 95 as the name of the T'o pa prince Yu 
son of T‘o pa T ao, in the form S*-, with KD 50 pal for Vak 

3 CVxrwan chen KD 332, 1295 Viai mt^nn istSn ^mo 

kdlmaran — “interpreter,” tfctd , Izv , loc ctt , SZ 17 19, Pelliot, loc 
at The Turkish form of the same word (with initial t for k ) 
•lilmac(t)> germ Dolmetscher, rusa tolmafi, may underlie the nickname 
of the ancestor of the Ho lien Hsta Hsmng nu, T leh fu -T'leh fa 
laEiJc (KD 091 txet, 47, 1C ptudl, bt'^vt) Liu Hu ^PJZ^, who was 
according to J 95, the son of a Hu father and a Hsien pi mother 
(and, therefore, bilingual and able to interpret both languages?) 

4, Pt te chen KD 714, 981 pjt (or b’p) t»l Isxln < tk mo 

Ixtalecxn or •pilalcia — “scribe,” t6id , Itv , IG, SZ 11 14, Pelliot, 
254 255 This word calls for no observations, outside of those made by 
Pelliot, while a whole monograph would be required to determine the 
origin (Chinese or Indo European?) of tk *bxUg — ^“writing”* 

5 Ilsxtn chen KD 148 yam (<yom) Uxln < tk yamcin > russ 
yamS^k — “rider of the post,” i6»<J , Jzt , , S7 21 24, Pelmot, TP 

1930, 192 105, B ViADiMinTSOV, Zametki k drevnc tjnirkskim 
teUism, IhlJsdff iVaui 1920, 299 294 

♦On which cf rnxiOT Tr 1832 60 51 nito I) \ LADiiiurrsov Trace* du genre 
grammatical dan* la langue mongole (inBu**fan),l>ollla<fy.itiiro<f<mit \out 1023 
31 34 

* If one pre-*uppo«e that the chief of the Klrgbls was the proud po««e**or of a 
“•ecreUrUt one could ece in the oWure m 4 tf-ehili KDCIT SCO 1212 

fn(/r rict ffij of 2P 217 n detlgnatins the large tent of tie KIrghU ruler a 
variant trantcrlpllon of ‘tiltfii Jt ia through a »trange laptua that Father 
Hyacinth la hU fotranlc •redenU 1, 2 445 identifiea thU term with Ik 

rtcaJeJ^ar ** moaijue ” 
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6 Tou lu , KT) 1015, 579 d ftu luo — * to tecome loyal ” ( ) 

< tk. mo toru — " law,” “ right,” O 68, 1 a, Itv, 18, 7 8 The same 

word IS found m Tou lu t‘u KD 498 d au luo t uat (with the 

final t quiescent)<*/oni/u’, the cognomen of Tu wen Chao 

pnnce of the Korthem Chou, 1/13, 1 a 

Sereral other identifications proposed by Shiraton are temptmg, but 
not conclusive, attention to some of them will be called when occasion 
demands As to the following list of T^o-pa words most of them have 
been discussed by the writer before, “ they include, besides words identi 
fiable through Chme^e translahons, many terms the meaning of which 
has been established through phonetic equivalences or their occurrence 
in “ etymological ” contexts 

7 The T‘o-pa prmce Jen t, pnnce of Yung-ch*ang (J 17) is 

*CalledinF95Y u jen cAen KD 431, 930 I, uo niiln isiin Here 

again a pnnce ol the blood is bearwg a title of a dignitary AJtfioUoh 
there is no due as to the meanmg of the T o-pa word the almost perfect 
phonetic equivalence makes it dear that we hare here the turco'mongol 
term goyincm-qonuictn-— ‘ sheep herdsman ” Chinese imhal m tran 
scribmg equally well **altaic”jfi or «t Tie root of fbis word qoym- 
qontn — sheep ” appears transcribed by the same Chinese characters as 
the personal name of the Hsiung nu regent of the T'o-pa kingdom from 
376 to 383,LiuK‘ajen^ 

8 The mo term aqan — * elder brother,” which is registered in the 
Tu yu hun language (cf Peluot, TP 1920 21, 329) doubtless under 
lies the T o-pa title a kan > KD 396 aiar»<*ajan attested chiefly 
in the combmation nev a Ian ftHT — ‘cgan of the interior’ Cf J 16, 
biography of T o-pa Tsun aS who bore that title, and 2 P 71 B 15 a 
where it is mentioned as a position held under the Wei by lu wen Hsi 

9 ko Ion < goTon Although the title ‘ Khan ’ isnot 
mentioned in the texts as the one home by the early T o-pa rulers we 
are justified in assuming that this was the case for the following reasons 
in 310 To-pA I la is gtrea m addition to the title oi daie o{ Tat 

, that of great shan yu -JT^, which in Chinese texts of the period is 
a " learned ” archaic equivalent of qayan the T‘o-pa Empress as we have 

• In Series 1 1\ (prirately m Bcofcrapbrd) 

» Another L5u K u j^n U mentioned In J 20 blographj of Wei ChOaa 

ti one of eight high ofiicisis of the Wei and the same element enter* 
into the name of a Joan jnan chieftain, appearing on the aame page 
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Been, boxe the corresponding feminine title qayaiun In the famous song 
of Mu Ian , which waa undoubtedly composed m the hTorth during 
the time of T‘o pa domination, the Emperor is referred to as Vo-han 
The title, made famous by the Orkhon Turks, waa probably derived by 
them from the Juan-]uan, who, in turn, must have borrowed it cither 
from the T^o pa or the Mu jung 

10 Most of the T'o pa princes of the blood mentioned in E 95 and 
G 67 are referred to as Qhih’-chxn tiLtift (or ), KD 1220, 389 d'tgk~ 
g'tpn This is obviously the equivalent of Ve cTim ^Wiy KD 811; d’glc- 
g'wn, which transcribes regularly in T‘ang texts the Orkhon Turkish 
Ugxn, iagin > mo ct^in — prince ** 

11 Chth chen d'tah-lsiin — “ chief officers of the interior ” ^ 

, G 67 In Izv , 16, Shieatori suggests tk to — “ interior,*' basing^ 
himself on the modern pronunciation of ckth 8Z 9-10, the no more 

acceptable ma doko — “lining” and other tungus forms In order to 
understand the T‘o pa term, one must compare it with the parallel title 
of the “ chief officers of the eitenor,” which was, according to the same 
Chinese source 

12 Wuov-cTiSn KD 1288, 1306» 'uo-'dt < •Vot^in or 

♦'ttyfiictn Shiratori unwarrantedly altera wu ^ into niuo M, KD 662 
iieu, and adduces again Tungus forms (op eit 10 11) The Chinese 
terms net Pi and toat ^ mean also “ agnaius ” and “ co^noius,” respec- 
tively, and it is doubtless m those meanings that we must take the above 
two expressions *Tdgcin * must, thus, in all probability be connected 
with the tk root of § 10, found in Orkhon Turkish tag — “ Geschlecht,” 
while *’uyaiCtn is derived from tk uq — ** \d a synonym of tk mo uruq 
“ family relations on the molher’e or wife’s side ” We have further sub 
stantiation of this etymology in a passage in J 113, 1 a, where it is stated 
that in the early T'o pa organization various clans not directly related 
to the T‘o-pa but who joined their confederacy were collectively called 
IVu wan KD 1293 ^uo-yiidn The two chiefs appointed over such 

Wu aan must undoubtedly be the oIBcials termed *’uoYaicin 

13 14 In its description of the Wei army during the campaign of 496, 
G 67, 3 a, speaking of the retinue of T'o-pa Hung and the enormous 
chariot in which he traveled, says that the chariot was surrounded by 
“lances of the ho Ja chen and yak tailed standards 
of the to po chen ” KD 73, 509 yot Idl-tsiln yield us a T'o pa form 
*atJaStn, while KD 1006, 686 tab'ol-tJiin gives */ijJajc*n *AtIacin is 

•Cf Uie proper name t e oceurrlng In L 17, S» 
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beBmmg of the fifth century occupied the post of governor of Yu chou 
and died in the seventh month of 40G (J 28 and J 2) Mu Ch'ung was 
one of the trustiest supporters of To pa Kuei and, at the tune of the 
cstahlishment of the Wei Empire, received the title of sMh clung f?m 
and was appointed i'oi irei It w possible that the name or title 

which IS given him by the Southern Chinese history. So tu clen 
KD 818 1123 sal dal (ot d uo g) (sten < *saqdaqctn or *saqdunn con 
tains the tk root *saq—*‘ bewahren,” mo salt— “ to guard,” and means 
« guardsman ” (possibly commander of the guard,” i e t'ai wet) 

The same root might underlie So Ian < *fiogcn which is given in 
G 67 2 b as the name of the capital of the T o pa *8aqan could indeed 

mean watch,” “ guarded place ” (cf tk sagla— “dwelling”), although 

it 13 also possible that it is simply a variant form of Sang kan 
KD 769 299 sang ledn, the region of the Sang kan river in Shansi,' 
where the T‘o pa ordo was then situated 

*Saqdaq can, on the other hand, be connected with mo sayadaq, tk 
«adag—“ quiver ”> russ sotdol—“ quiver ” Mu Ch‘ung may thus have 
borne the title of *sayadaqctn, an old Turco mongol term for the later 
mo gorci — “ quiver bearer ” 

17 Puta chen , KD 760, 952 p'dl d at (sten — ^title of the 

“officer in charge of (the ruler’s) clothes,” G 67, jSZ 22 12, 

14 16, where rather unsatisfactory mongol and tungus parallels meamng 
“ to cover ” are offered In the light of the above etymology of hu lo chen, 
it would be tempting to identify in puta chen the officer in charge of 
one of the most important pieces of turco mongol apparel, the boghiaq, 
a head dress the wearing of which was not in ancient times exclusively 
limited to women The initial surd of p'u would then present the same 
problem as the initial of pt ib m § 4 The history of the term hoghtaq 
< tk loqtaq-loqta’ would require a special study (cf Pelliot, JA 1925, 
I, 222) It 13 most probably of Chinese origin 
’ 18 Che hm chen KD 1185, 456 £s«i(- 7 «at fiifn, G 67, @ 

which Shiraton translates {Izv , 16) “ein Mann welcher 
mn des Herrn willen den Gross erwidert ” It seems to me that « R? 
should be taken here rather in the judicial sense of pleas and accusations ” 
The To-pa term could then represent •;ilyuotctn < mo jtluya{duq)ci 
— admimstrator ” < tk mo jtluya-jtluyu — “ reins ” , possibly, although 
the vocalization of the T‘o pa term speaks against it mo ;aryoct — 
“bailiff” or jaryuci — “judge” 

19 A chen MJR- , ’a iitSn — a title entering into the designation of a 
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part of the T‘o-pa palace, the a-chen latchen G 57. Shiratori is in- 
dioed (SZ 22 12 , 15 16) to interpret c PT as being a mistake for fu Pft» 
KD 44 b'iU, -which appears in the title fu chen FffM, eqnated by him 
TTith tk- mo *2>ayumn — " cook-" The rocahration of the Chinese charac- 
ter does not, howerer, support this hypothesis One -woWd rather think 
that *d{sten represents the common tk *flem < iwcin — “cooL”<Gi — 
" food 

20 In the list of TVei generals which appears in the letter of T'o-pa 
Hung to a Sung transfuge (F 95) js mentioned a T'o-pa t'auwei Chth- 
chtn Cfita i'ou pa-yu-chth who is without any doubt 

to be identified with Tuan Ho -who was appomted i'at vet m the 

third month of 466 ( J 6) 

The biography of this prominent indindoal (J 41) yields us all the 
fiecessary clues for deciphenng his “ barbarian " name Yuan Ho was 
the son of T‘u fa 2fu t‘an last ruler of the Southern I/iang, 

and had Eonght refuge with the Wei after the destruction of his father^s 
kmgdom Acknowledging the original relationship which united the 
T'o-pa and T'u fa, T‘o pa T^ao conferred upon him the surname Yuan 
(*— “origin,” “-al”). This was apparently tantamount to accepting 
the fugitire prince as a member of the Imperial Clan and explains the 
title chth chin fiJSJ < tdgin — prince of the blood ” 

The young princess original personal name was P‘o Ch'iang £5^ 
(■“•“smiting the Ch'iang”), and the name Ho says J 41, was given 
to him by T'o-pa T‘ao for his distingui'ihed services m campaigns against 
Kansu barbarians “Having cho«en a personal name,” said T'o-pa T'ao 
m conferring the new name, “ a man must strive to realize its meaning 
(in his deeds) How can yours be said not to correspond (lif be nn- 
true) ?” As Ho and Chia JS are often graphically interchanged, it 
seems clear that the TTei Shu name is only a sinicized monosyllabic 
abbreviation of CAta I'ou pa yu chih KD 342, 1015, 750, 1320, 1220 
give us yd d'iu b'^al (ff)iU d'xaL < *tt(^lguioy, possibly, if the lost con- 
sonant of iTsu was still sounded in that period, < *atiyhalgutag In this 
Turkish phrase we can distinguish the elements at — “ name,” hal^u — 

“ omen,” tSg~‘ like,” “ as ” In the light of the above story of the cir- 

CV» fta»-cfc#n k Utfn — e«*«utJonf r ” miRht conUIn any of 

tie numeroue ti. mo. stems *SFS — "* to rot " or mo kitvsn — " sword.” As to 
the remstnlng two titles yonj-cJkfti ‘Y’^ — ^“blgh otEeJsl ” and /ue^u-eACn ^ 
postmen of the lower rank” (cf Peluot fof eti ) they do not yield 
to analysts For the Isst equations adsaneed by both Shiratori and the present 
writer seem to be unsatisfactory 
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cumstanccs under which the name was conferred, it seems obvious that 
the emperor nicknamed the prince " Nomen Aique Omen* The gram- 
matical structure of the phrase is not, however, entirely clear We can 
interpret it as o( i (possessive aufrut) balgu lag — " his name (is) like an 
omen ” although in that case we should cipect lalgu to be in the instru- 
mental case There is also the faint possibility that in at ty we have the 
accusative ot al— “name,’* while y“a( (ghnduk might be a verbal 
form of iului— “to establish.’’ or (wljuri— “ to reveal’’ The phonetic 
equivalence would, however, he less good, in addition, the weakness of 
the g in (s)tii suggests strongly bulju-dial halyu * 

21 According to both F 05 and G 67, T'o pa Hsun jS (440-463-406) , 
sou of T’o pa Huang S (428-45^, «nd fourth soverei(^rf the TTei 
dynasty bore the cognomen (tzu ^) Wu lei chth ehm 16,,, iff® l e 
“ Prince Wu lei.’’ KD 580 ’»o ludi iijin The biography ot this T'o pS 
prince (J 6 0 2) yields, I believe, an explanation of his title Hsun was 
peatly loved by his grandfather, T^o pa T-ao, who conferred upon hm 
the title (kao 5*) of “Imperial Grandson of the Line 
’Holuai doubtless contains the Turkish term un— “son,” “male de 

Bcendant’’ (attested already m Orkhon tnrkish, ct uru,^' posterity’’) 

22 G59 mentions a certain Chialuhun prince of P'lng 

yuan, as commander of the T'o pa army during a campaign against the 
Juan juan The same individual appears in O 57 as Pu In ku Ho lu hun 
. duke of Chu lu Sm and governor of H6ug S chon, 
IS said to have been one of the leaders of the 49S rebellion against 

According to J 113, the T'o pa surname Pu lu ku was later abbreviated 
to Lu m The official described m G 57 and G 50 is thus unquestionably 
to be identified with Lu Jui BSH, son ot Lu Li K, who, according to 
his biography m J 40 a) commanded the T'o pa army agaimt the Juan 
juan in 490, b) bore from 466 to 498 the title of prince of P mg yuan 
ip® and that of duke of Chu lu from 498 to ta death, c) perished m 
the conspiracy of 496, together with Mu T'al S«, J 27 (who had just 
succeeded him as governor of Heag chon) and other high officials 

Jm’e mother, the lady Chang had been formerly a concnbme of 

T'o-pa Huang and was undoubtedly given in marriage to Li as a reward 
for the important role the latter played m the counter revolution of 453 
which placed T‘o-pa Hsun on the throne Jui was thus the issue of a 
union between commoner and a “ lady of the palace 

In the light of this evidence, it would not be unreasonable to suppose 
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that m Jui’s " barbarian ” name^ Ho lu hun KD 676, 508 yo- 

luk-yiuan, •we have the earliest transcription of the Turco mongol term 
•oryfin — “ mStis,” “ half breed/^ Bttard/’ the original of the well 
known virion — “half breed” of Marco Polo (cf PAUTniEU, 214 217, 
Yule Cordier, I, 200 202, Peluot, JA 1927, 2, 265, note) 

23 The common turkish fumon— — “ ten thousand ” forms without any 
question the original of T'u wan KD 1129 Vuo mi“on < *tuman, 
the name of a T‘o pa prince, a great grandson of T^o pa Kuei The same 
two charactera appear m the T'ung Ckth 19, 9 b, as a Northern surname 
derived from the name of a Tai ft tribe 

24 The TVpa surname Ch‘u cbm ^/r,KD 491,385 X *“’o( b) lt9n, 
later changed to At ^ (“ artemisia,*’ “ old man is a good transcnp 
tion of tk lot, mo lots — ^“blue” We have in this case an apparent 

^attempt on the part of those responsible for the change to suggest, while 
simplifjing the surname, the turkish original semantically Kol forms 
undoubtedly the base of mo koksin — ^“old man” (“blue gray haured”? 
Ch “old man haired,” while “artemisia” suggests 

" sage brush-colored blue ”) The same word Ch'u dun occurs 
in the Tuan ha Chun hsten T'u-chik, ch 3, ss the Hsien pi name of the 
Ch'ing ^ (“ clear ”-C1l ft ch'trtp— ‘ blue”) river in Shensi 

25 The original snrname of Ton Pm , chief of the Mo lu hni 

horde who befriended Li wei, was, according to J 113 and 2 P 71 B, 2 b, 
Hou ton Ung or Eo-t‘a Im 79,660 yfu d eu Iwny, 

KD 332, 498, 656 yust d uef hSn At the basis of this transcription 
lies possibly the common Turkish gudti — “ father in law,” the name of 
the Tou clan being undoubtedly derived from the fact of their inter 
marriage with the early T‘o pa 

26 Yu lien KD 351, 551 «*) ban, Northern surname 

later changed into Ch Yu S — “ cloud,” J 113, < mo e^ulen — “ cloud ” 
The same Mongol word appears as a proper name in L17, 2a in the 
transcription Yu lien , KD 150, pronunciation identical 

27 Ch‘i nu , KD 1055, 674 is%H (with the final t quiescent) 

nuo. Northern surname later chai^d into Ch lanff — *wolf,”t6td 
<mo ctnoo — "wolf" Possible variant Ch'ou nu KD 460 (siau 

nuo registering the mo form cono — "id”'* There is no evidence that 

'’The terin gudu appears already in the Hstung nu language as a deaiguat on 
of dignitaries belonging to clans other than that of the sAan i/u the kv tu Aou 
It IS uncertain -whether hoti ^ is here a suffix or the Chinese title hou 

" Both of these surnames may have bMa derived from the names of tribes of 
2 
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both these terms Tvere genuine T‘o-pa surnames or words. There exists, 
on the other hand, some indication that the tk word for “ wolf,” 6wn, is 
present in the cognomen of T*o pa T^ao, Fo-li KD 47, 629: 

28 Among the genuine TVpa surnames, particularly arrests our 
attention that of I-chan KD 176, 965: \it4sian. This surname 

was borne by descendants of the unde of T‘o-pa Lm pht. Hsien 
the grandfather of Li-wei , later the surname was changed to Shu-sun 
{sJiU = “ uncle ”) . The first part of the T‘o pa word contains with- 
out any question the tk term ici— "elder brother,” " uncle ” ‘(uig. tct, 
orkh. ac%). *Icin or *tcv en can be compared in structure with Ugi7i- 
iagin, < tag, which contains the same derivative suffix. 

29 Ho -]0 938* yanital, TVpa surname, explained in 

Tung Chih 29, 7 b as meamng “ upright in determination ” jE, most 
probably from tk. (uig ) ayay — honor.” 

30 G 67, 2 b describes a religious ceremony performed by T‘o-pa Hung 
in which the Emperor, prior to sacrificing to Heaven on o special altar, 
would Tide, accompanied by his chief officers on horseback, around the 
altar once, while his retinue performed the same rite seven times The 
ceremony was called "stamping SS the altar Tc K5, KD 958: tap, 
might represent a genuine T‘o pa word, and not the Chinese " to stamp,” 
“to tread on”; indeed, i'dp can be equated with the tk root fop— “to 
woiship,” rc-appeanng possibly in the surname T'n In ^IS., t'ap-luo 
( J 113) , and in T‘a kan < •I'opgan, a proper name in J 30, 4n. 

31 _ Another T'o-pa surname, Yu-tu-chin))Ii^S355, KD 251, 1187, 278* 
iul-tuo-Uln, nnfl Yn tou-chunn 812?!, KD 405- ■ul-d'an-li-aii, the 
name under rvhich princo T‘o-pa Chin (J 18) appears m F 23 and 
G 25, contains another important tk root connected with the preceding. 

namely atug " to prnj,” which underlies the name of Mt. Otuken, the 

sacred mountain of the Orkhon Turks On tap and otug as Turco-mongol 
idioms used at court functions cf. Pelliot, TP 1930, 33, note. 

32 Another Turco-mongol term of interest may underlie the sur- 
name A-fu-kan KD 4G- 'a b'lul-lfln-SsQ fu-chien KD 

183* rfs't (but cf. Pelliot, TP 1928-29, 225-229, for the 

archaic pronuncmlion of ssS ft) po^ubU <mo " old man,” 

"forefather.” The same siord under the first transcription occurs in 

purely Mongol orlfjln which had 1>e*n Incorporated Into the To pa oryanlMtlon 
The Idcnllftcatlon of yu tien »nd cfc i wm in>de by Shlratorl and. Independently, 
by the j re«enl writer In fiino-lllol^ I 
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p 95 as the name of a TVpa general ^rho is m all probability to be 
identified with Wei Chien Bllfe of J 29, 2b Cf also the name of an 
important mountain m the old territory of the Wci, where T'o-pa Ho nu 
fucd his capital in 342, Mnken shan KD 643, 312 

mulljn < *ehugen} 

TJie abore list contains most of the T*o-pa words that can be identified 
with some degree of certainly Many tempting eqiuTalences have been 
discarded on the ground of insufficient evidence,*** but the author feels 
that with further careful analysis of the texts of the Chinese dynastic 
histones and meticulous correlation of the Northern and Southern ver- 
sions of many events of the period, we should be able to reconstruct a 
great deal of the lost language of the T*o-pa 
Thus far we have not touched upon the origin and the meaning of the 
* name T‘o-pa it'elf In order to be able to analyre it properly, we shall 
find ourselves obliged to review m some detail the tradifaons concerning 
the origin of the T'o pa preserved m the first chapter of the TTei Shu 
The T*o*pa traced the origin of their ruling house eighty two genera 
tiona back from T'o pa Li wei to the times of “ Emperor ” Shun In 
writing his introduction to T'o-pa history, Wei Shon ^54 undoubtedly 
tried to correlate their traditions with Chinese chronology Eis chrono 
logical scheme can, indeed, be reconstructed as follows, counting a genera 
tion as equal to 30 years (the usual number in Chinese sources) and 
marking the three crucial points of T'o-pa “ pre history ” 

1 Shib-chun the reputed Chmese ancestor of the house, circa 

2210 B C , corresponding to the “ Standard Chronology ” date of Shun 
67 generations later brings us down to Mao pht Ch‘6ng who 
nmted under his leadership "36 tribes S and 99 clans 2210 2010 
(67 1 30) = circa 200 B C, corresponding to the period of the great 
process of unification going on m Mongolia at the time of the formation 
of the Hsiung nu Empire 

2 Countmg 6 more generations (including that of Mao) until the 
tune of T'ui ym pht Hsuan under whom the first migration 
ftf the T'o pa took yOare,*** gyres ns the date 50 B whirJx doubtlcjss 

Some of these however require special treatment and the author hopes to 
return to them in the near future 

For a clear and thorough account of Wei Bhou and his work see J R W-iiiE 
Notes on the History of the W« Shu JAOS 52 (1933) 35-4o 

**• From their home m the extreme North to the shores of a * Great Lake 
A thousand h in circumfarmre The question of the location of that home 
and of the path of the T o-pa migratioii constitutes a problem in itself Accord 
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3. Hoots meaning “to cross a mountain,” “to pass through,” “to 
bore through” a) th. ni-“to a mountain ” ^.n- id ; it is 


most probably this root ivhioh is hidden beneath the Chme^ tanscr.p- 
tion of the clan name of the T'u chueh Turks, A-shih-na PSTitSP, KD 1, 
886 6«- Wa,andA-shih-tep6r{feS,KD981 >asiW b)mo ioyo!— 

“ to’penetrate, pass through ” , ioyolyo— “ to accomplish ” , tegm, duguT— 
“to accomplish,” tk info— “to finish”, ioA^“ to pour out”, mo coyu 
— “through ”,‘coyuI—“ to bore through”, tolbur—" a. boring instru- 
ment ” (cf Tegus— the name of one of the ancestors of the Mongols rrho 
found refuge m the Ergene kun). 

4 The last root is connected m Mongol with words designating 
metallurgical terms duyulyon— “ tm,” “ lead ” , duyulyu— “ helmet ” , 
loya. loyon, ioyoyan—" cauldron ” “ (in the KOK senes, cf hugurga— ^ 
“ bellows,” fcuyurffsde — “to blow a fire ). 

^TO’OL also underlies, m my belief, the name of the T u yu-hun tt 
KD 436 t'lio kulc^uan (cf. Pelliot, TP 1920-31, 338-331), also 
possibly 'I'uo-iub-yustt (as & is often pronounced M Ink m transcrip- 
tions of Northern names), corresponding to Thu-lu-hun, the Tibetan 
rendering of the name of that people Note that the T'u-yu-hun were a 
tribe “migrating through mountains” and settled eventually in the 
Kokonor region 

Great bmlt hia wall agamst Gog and Magos m the " Peendo Calluthenes " atory. 
natol SwS " the breaile ol tbe North (cl Anocason, op cit . 25 ), a hall trano 
lation hall popular etymology ol two elementa ol an original tnrkiah compound 

in the' wollTeraionoI the legend (»oe— ■breaata" and tur—' well ■ ) I 

••A form *1111111112 >*lii'iiril> 'lann might, indeed, be the real etymology of 
til© very name ol tlie Turk# 

This etymology of A eluh na w much to be preferred to that advanced by the 
„ . ata T iR nt)>iaa*» •Mumitil 1* defived from *or ^tnoo— " ten 


writer 

wolves 


I fitnoAlfoica I, 15, where •’dj.nd i 


-'•The above diseiiaaion aogge.t. al«> a revival ol tbe etymology ol T u-ebUeb 
atlSP (c*Tilrkat, a. esUbhahed by Pell.otl by •duyulyal the plnial ol doyulyn— 
Sbrimet" Cl rnnp Obib 29 15a, where the T-u-ebOeb ate referred to a. 
♦d tut < *‘*“^*^** 

.SVword la I believe atteated already In the langnagc ol the »In jung 
n..e™ and term, the baaed Thibo 1120 d no-,d, the name 

ol an fnportant aubdlvi.ion ol lb. Helen pi on the ll.nebnri.n tront.er c o-ely 
related to the Mu lung Tbu. Mnjnng Hni i. referred to In J 1, under 

the year 307, •• the great almn »« d tbe Tube A. • variant d the ".me we 
bare^Tuan a,KD 1135 d odo < loyoii, T-uhi«b(n “l'"/ ““ 

d a ^.n i„.n khan, J 103 11a F 95 JElfW • KC "SI. 51 ■'“"'Vl. W" 

<lcK,ef.n T-a-ebIleh(n5trajt,KD 427 Pa. leal (l.Sn, the name d a rlrer 

In the T'n yU bun country, 1. undoubtally derived Irom tbe root loyd, a. la the 
n&mc of the river Tula^Toyvla 
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In the light of the above, the mcLname of the two T‘'o-pa leaders 
T‘ui-)in, < t'uai-ien < assumes great unportance We see the 

T'o-pa as sharing m the common Turco-mongol tradition of tracing their 
origin to “ Borers ” Although there is no direct evidence of the early 
T‘o-pa being engaged in metallurgical occupations, their practice, at- 
tested since the latter part of the IVth century, of determining the choice 
of consort by the success of a prospective candidate in casting a metal 
image of herself,** seems to indicate the existence of metal-working 
traditions in their midst. 

It is in the same direction that, as it seems to me, we must look for 
an etymology of the name T‘o-pa KD 883, 750. Val h'uat Al- 

ready m TP 1912, 792, Professor PeUiot bad suggested that in *t'al- 
I’vai we have the original of the early medieval designations of Northern 
China, tk. Tahyac, ar. Tarnghij Byzantine Greek Tawyaor. The 

metathesis of h-fi and y^-q explains the Chinese ^Taqiac (with the final 
•t of Vtiai representing tk c). 

The Chinese sources at our disposal give the following interpretation 
of the meamng of T‘o pa ** 

1. J 1, 1 "lord of the soil” “Huang Ti (the ancestor of both 
Chinese and “Barbarians”) became ruler by virtue of the soil (one 
of the Pive Agents 3£^T) , as m the language of the North they call 
**eoiL”—t"al and “ lord the T‘o-pa adopted “lord of 
the soil ” as their surname ” ** 

2 As we have seen, the T'u fa 3Sil, KD 1131, 750 are 

identical -with the T^opa, the etymological explanation of their name 
should, therefore, help us to restore and to understand tlie original of 
T'a\-b‘uat According to J 99, the meaning of the compound T'u fa was 
“ covered with a blanket ” or “ (born) m a blanket,” their eponymous 
ancestor havmg been bom in this, rather natural, fashion 

T o-pa Kuei is said to hare chosen by this method the danghter of Mu jung 
Pao for his “Empress,” while another of his wires, the daughter of Liu Chdan 
failed in the test 

^'The etymologies given by the Chinese histwians for barbarian names hare 
often been discounted, unjustly so for while the etymology might be fanciful, U 
nevertheless gives priceless phonetic hints as to the original word One must 
say, on the other hand, that the Chinese historians (prior to the notorious 
Ch'ien lung commission) have always been careful to qualify their statements 
with numerous lot “it seems that ” and huo vvn * according to 

some information ” 

**Cf also T'ung Ch\h 29, 9a, where To-pa is considered to be an abbrevia 
tion of I'ab-yau b'udt, and bSidt is interpreted as shou ^ — 'recipient”! 
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3 A comparatively recent source, the Cht-lan of the Tz'xt-ckxh 

T'ung-cJuen Kang-mu, ch. 16, under 270 A. D., insists that T'u-fa 
meant “ slave.” 

4 Both T'ufa {t'u — “bald,” fa — ^“hair”) and the purely Chinese 
{Nan Shih) designation of the T‘o pa, So T^ou (= braided heads ”) 
might also contain some semantic indications (through some play on 
•words) concerning the meamng of T^o-pa 

Bor the first interpretation, in the light of the Chinese meamngs and 
division of -words, tk has — “ head,” “ lord ” immediately suggests itself 
for the second element The first part would then be the tk root *iop — 
“soil”>tk.mo iohraq, mo. iobaraq, iohurag — “td” There is, indeed, 
a phonetic possibility that *Tafiyac could have been understood or inter- 
preted folk etymologically as *Tafiyac > Tofi^’ac > Top las Tk. tay-ia-fU* 
-mo dapaya — “mountain,” also meaning “Northland” might have 
entered into the etymological considerations of the historians, while 
*robag«{n)>ra^ 5 ac(t) (of supra, §14)— ‘“the grounders,” “those 
of the soil ” would offer an excellent tk -ci form of talaq — “ ground.” 

For the equation of T‘u-£a < Vuk-pt'‘vi with Taqlac we should postu- 
late the same metathesis of A. and p as m t'al-Vuat and reconstruct the 
form as *Tupqac The blanket of the nomad is, of course, his saddlecloth 
The common turkish term for “saddlecloth” is copra j «^ap»*— “to 
cover”) whence eng “ shabrack,” m mo <oxom, which would indicate an 
original Hap-iop The Chinese etymology could thus have arisen from 
*Topac mispronunciation of Tahqac and a popular etymological associa- 
tion with a root ♦fop— “to cover ”>" saddlecloth ” and an unconscious 
attempt to include paronomasicall} the root ioy— " to be born ” 

As to the Chx-lan explanation, it is obviously based on tk tapiy^- 
fapugci^“ slave ”<<oj^“ to worship,” “to serve” (cf §30) 

The association of the name of the *Taqha6 with the way they appar- 
ently dressed their hair also finds an explanation in tk words very close 
phonetically to the first sjUable of the T‘o pa name, namely mo imhti- 
“braided hair,” <oyorcag-“ hair tied in a kmot,” tk tupe- braid of 
hair left on the top of the skull” (the root of these words is semantically 


..-rt, cover" "to put on " exhibits in Turkish an interesting 

.Mt of” tL 1ml, .1 " 'r d 

c. ™ 

Sy bcm'oJ.r'td by AM I Oh..l »l>o rtcord. U 1. (el rnxjOT, 

TP 1030, 280). 
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affiliated with the stem for **roTuid” discussed above, as Tvell as with 
*doio — “protuberance”, curiously enough, we find in Mongol the word 
kSLel — “ braided hair ” (the root of which also seems to be linked with 
the semantic senes KOK mentioned before) The second element would 
again be ias — “ head ” 

The ranety of the etymologi^f all of which, as we hare seen, are justi- 
fiable on phonetic grounds and are based on a mispronunciation or mis- 
interpretation of an original *Tafiyac, suggests that the real explanation 
of their name was supp^ressed by tbe T‘o pa, either because it evoked 
their low origin or because of sacred associations lammclined to derive, 
basmg myself on the connection of the T*© pa with the “ Gog and Magog 
Complex ” outlmed above, *Ta^yac > T‘o-pa from Turkish form of mo 
da^a , dafiayo- “to cross mountains,” “to make one’s way through a 
defile” (mo d- often represents tk. cf mo da/3ayan-ti>. iayu — 
“mountain”), and interpret tbe name of the great T‘o-pa Wet as 
" Transmonfant,” “ UUramonlaht " 

The T‘o-pa vocabulary thus reveals itseU as bemg essentially Turkish, 
with a certain admixture of Mongol elements ^cept in a few cases, where 
pure Mongol temn. can only be explained as reflecting tbe composite 
nature of the T‘o-pa confederacy, seemingly Mongol forms can always he 
traced back to Turkish or proto-turhsh originals This conclusion may 
sound hold Admittedly an amateur in the field of “Altaic” linguistics, 
tbe writer has primarily attempted to call the attention of specialists to 
the “ Case of the T‘o-pa ” The right of pronouncing the final verdict 
belongs to Turkologists 
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The earliest systematic discussion by n Westerner on the introduction 
o£ spectacles into China known to the writer is that by Berthold Laufer, 
late Curator o£ Anthropology in the Field Museum o£ Natural History, 
Chicago and former President of the American Oriental Society in his 
article Zur Gcschichte der Brille in MMetlangen zur Oeschtchte der^ 
Medmit und der Naturwtssensdiaflen 6 4 (1307), 379 385. This article 
was used by Dr George Sarton as the principal source for hia account 
of the introduction of spectacles into China in his Introduehon to the 
Eatery of Science ‘ 3, 1034-1026 Through the kind suggestion of Dr. 
Sarton, I was recently led to this interesting topic, my object at first be- 
ing merely to identify for him a few Chinese characters for the Chinese 
titles and authors mentioned by Laufer, which Dr Sarton said that he 
had been unable to elicit from Laufer for many years My research, 
however, has led me deeper and deeper into the subject untU I have 
found all the Chinese sources used by Laufer, whereupon I find quite a 
few mistakes as to the facts given in his article and as to the actual 
Chinese characters given in Dr Sarton’s account, which he hunsell has 
felt doubtful about for some time 

First, let me quote from Dr Sarton (cf supra) the relevant passages, 
which are an accurate digest of Laufcris account eicept for the Chinese 


characters which he failed to give 

“ The earliest Chinese mention of speetaeles oecnrs in Tung' hen* Ch'ing 
lu*' (12294 11177, 2188, 7386) written by Chao* Hsi ku'* (498, 4048, 6248), 
a member of the imperial Sung famdy Chao had borrowed his own mfoima 
tma from the ‘account of people of the Yuan dynasty,’ Yuan' jen' hs.ao* 
sbuo'* (13744, 5624, 4294, 10164) He speaks of glasses called ai< tai* (21, 
10561)', by means of which old people can read fine script which they could 
not read otherwise, and says that they come from Central Asia OUmr works 
of about the same time, the Fai* idnh* lei* pien' (8563, 8893, 6853, 9178), 
and the Fang' ehou' tsa'* yen' (3435, 2446, 11454, 13025), also refer to 


i Published by the Carae^ie Inetitotwm Washington D C 1931 
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the Central Asiatic origin On the other hand, according to the K'ang* hsi^ 
tzu* tien* {590S, 4115, 12324, 11177), the dictionary produced under the 
patronage of the Ch'ing emperor K'ang hsi (c 1717), spectacles ivere intro- 
duced into China from ttalacca, this would postpone the introduction at 
least until the fifteenth century Assuming the ongm of the earber intro 
daetion, it is probable that Central Asia was not the real origin but only on 
intcnncdiary, the origin might be in India or the West? 

“ It IS difQcult to date this earliest Chmese record Laufer suggests c 1260, 
but I do not see how such an early date can be amred at The Tuan jen 
siao shuo can hardly have been written before the Yuan dynasty was well 
under way The end of the thirteenth century seems to me to be the earliest 
possibility 

" At a later tune the name of Chinese glasses was changed from ai tai to 
yen* ching* (13129, 2170), which means eje-muror (cf German, Augen 
Spiegel) The new name is definite enough but it dates only from the XVUItb 
century ” 

In this account as in Laafer*« German original, it is stated that 
Chao Hsi ku Sfi was a member o£ the imperial Sung family and that 
he had borrowed his own information from a book entitled Tales by 
People of the Yuan Dynasty Diese Nachneht wird von Chao Hsi ku, 
einem Uitglied der kaiserlicben Familie der Sung, gegeben, m seinem 
ITerke Tung t un ch'tng lu, mit der Aogabe, das sie aus einem Buehe 

Erzahlungen von Lcuten der Yuan (monogobschen) Dynastie** (Yuan 
Jen Staoshuo) * Dr Sarton further suggests that "the Tuan Jen Sxao 
shuo could hardly have been written before the Yuan d3ma3ty was well 
underway ” Now the imperial Sung household ruled China from 960 to 
1279 A D How could a Sung dynasty person borrow his information 
from a supposed Yuan dynasty (1280 1368 AD) book? It is quite 
true that members of a former imperial family might have continued to 
live and write after the end of that dynasty, just as many members of 
the Ch^ng M dynasty are still living or writing today, though the 
dynasty itself is a thing of the past But an examination of the probable 
date of Chao Hsi ku reveals that he was active around the year 1240 In 
the 8su K'u Ch uan Shu Tsung Mu @ , ch 123 the descrip 

tion given under the title Tung T ic» Ck'mg Lu * relates that 

Chao Hsi ku was a descendant of the pnnee of Yen and that his exact 
dates were unascertainable, but in his book the author tells that in 

* Mitt zur Gesc'hxchte der Ited zt» 6 380 

*A8 given in the Intraductxon to tfc« Bistory of Science (Giles 

DxoUonarV character no 12294 11177) the first two characters are wrong 
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(1240 A D.) he -was returning from the North to I-ch‘un 
fTiTPsenl Ich'im Hsien in Kiangsi Province), which was his home 
i^garLoramg to Sung Shih 5<cJfe 21^, Genealogical Table No 8, 
oLalogv of the Imperial Honsehold No 3,* Chao Hsi^kuwasa descend- 
ant in th^ ninth generation o£ Prince Te chao of Yen a second 

son of the founder of the Sung dynasty Prom these two records it is 
nossihle to establish that the date of Chao Hsi kn would probably faU 
between 1200-1280 Therefore it is dear that he could not have derived 
his information from any book supposed to be written when the Yuan 

dynasty was well under way „ - , . , . i ci i. 

This mistake of Lanier’s was due to (1) his failure to establish the 
date of Chao Hsi-kni and (2) his misreading of the passage in the K'ling- 
•, Ti i where three books are cited under the term 

n.'fai sa These books are (1) Cheng Tzu Tung the greak 

dictionary produced under the Miug dynasty, (2) Tmg Tien Ch'mg Lu 
Ld (3) fLj Yu ShHg Lueh :(>»»&, one of the books proscribed 
by Emperor Ch'ien lung SK. The passage in question does not mean 
that Chao Hsiku derived his information from any such alleged book 
Tn ° n flsmo shue which is not a book at all The 

“mpilers of the K'ang Niolionary simply pointed out he fact thi^^ 

Xa ha., a 'V'*' 

and there would be no such character os yen « * » 

I few words must be said about the vanat.ens in different editions • 
'r«n Ch'xnc Lu, because they have a bearing upon the 
of the Tung at the present time do not have any 

problem Four the K'u Ski 

^ference to e original Kiangsi edition printed by Prince 

r/hr%^scchuch.^^^^^^^ 

ent from the Hang ow e i1f5(;XlS: which is full of later inter- 

m his *,“"cl,ao Hsl ku Evidentlj, the compilers of the 

DichoasiY ™st have used an edition which contained some 
ViB*. TOTW»*da, Fnanshi nl iUetaru Megan* nl UuU*. 

Th'uni, tftu llathSaa a«wii twan raunrtSu iff lU llkfUitPf » 

Bhuo Iti Si5r» Kl'tlon 
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section, chuan 68, on yen chtng (modern name for spectacles) 

quotes at length from a Pat Shth Let Pten and the Fang 

Chou* Tsa Yen both stating that spectacles Tvere secured 

from the Western Ilegions The P<it Sktk Hut Pien IQ is one 

of the works merely listed by the 8sii K"u Ch'uan Shu Ts*un Mu » 
but not included m the S^ K'u Ch'van Shu It is a reference work of 
miscellaneous notes compiled by Wong Ch‘i 3£^ff, a native of Shanghai 
who became a ehxn shth in 1665 The Fang Chou Tsa Yen is 
also a work listed merely m the *‘Ts*un Mu and contains miscellaneous 
anecdotes It was written by Chang Ning (fjQ Ching chih 
hao Fang chou :A‘9H) of the Ming dynasty, who became a chtn shth in 
1454 

Another serious mistake committed by Laufer ” is his assertion that 
the modern Chinese term for spectacles yen chtng dales definitely onlj 
from the 18th century He cited the Sku Wu 7 Mtng Su as 

hi3 authority, which was also mentioned by Ch'tn Yuan lung m his Ko 
Chtk Chtng Yuan According to the Ss5 K’u Ch'uan Shu Tsung Mu the 
Shu Wu 1 Mtng Su was written by Ch‘cn Mon ]gn of the Ming 

dynasty, who was an official in the office of the governor of Ch*uan Chou 
Fukien province, with the title chtng h during the period 
Wanli (1673 1620) *• He certainly could not have written the 

Shu Wu I Mtng Su m the 18th century 1 As a matter of fact, other 
Ming dynasty books such as the Ck’t Bstu Let Kao ** by Lang 

Ying (born 1487 and still living m 1566), also used the modern 

term yen chtng BRM Therefore we may conclude that the term yen 
chtng, which as still in use today, was probably already prevalent amon"' 
the people in China at the beginning of the 16th century 

Now let us come back to the important question of the exact period 
when spectacles were first introduced into China I believe for the fol 
lowing reasons that the passage quoted above from two out of six editions 
of the Tung T ten Ch tng £.« is a later interpolation 

First, Chao Hsi ku’s Tung T ten Ch'tng Lu was an important work 

* as giTCn in the 7n{rodMC<«w» to the Hutorj/ of Science is wrong 
The character hu% is a synonym of l«» and la aometimea pronounced let and 
was probably used interchangeably by Ch 6n YUan lung mbs Ko Chth Chinjj 
YOan 

^’Available now in the Heueh JTa* Le* Pten edit on 

** Op c\t 380 

**PrortnctoI Gazetteer of Pufcten (1829) 103 

** Cf its h»il 1,00 ch 6 
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highly valued b) scholarg and antiqaarians It would certainly have 
been hnown to the King scholars who had discussed the origin of spec- 
tacles Yet both of the lling books which contain lengthy sections on 
spectacles. Lang Ting’s Ch\ Ilatu Lei Kao with a hsu lao and Chang 
Ning’s Fang Choa Tsa Yen made no mention of Chao's work This 
would indicate that editions of Chao’s work, current at the time when 
Lang Y'lng and Chang Ning wrote contained no passage on at tat (spec- 
tacles). Secondly, the SsH K*u CKvan Shu Teung ilu points out that 
the edition printed by Chung JCn-cbieh m his T'ang Sung Ts'ung shu 
had been retouched, because it mentions many events and persons con 
nected with the Ming dynasty. It is only in thw edition and also in the 
Chu Chxa Ft Pei edition that this particular passage on spectacles is to 
be found Third, the text of Chao's work in the four editions mentioned 
Qbove in note 5 is of the same origin All these editions are based upon 
the text collated by Ho Cho m 1713 with an early Mmg manu- 
script and first printed by Pao T'mg-po m 1795 

Ho Cho charged in the colophon that recent editions changed the charac 
ter to and dropped the character iti, end wrongly divided the 
book into eleven sections instead of ten as stated by Chao in his preface 
The text in the T'ang Sung Ts'ung shu is in eleven sections, and the 
<diaracter Ju is written IS instead of Ift. Fourthly, great Ch ‘mg 
scholars, except the compilers of the K'ang hsi DieUonarg, who had 
written on the subject of spectacles, such as, Ch‘§n Yuan lung in Ko 
Chxh CKxng Yuan SB, and Chao I MU (172M314) m his Kat Yu 
Ts'ung K'ao ch 33, did not make use of Chao’s Tung T'ten 

Chtng Lu, because they must have felt that the editions of Chao’s work 
containing this passage on spectacles were unreliable, otherwise it would 
not be understandable why they overlooked Chao’s work, which baa been 
considered an important book since the Sonthern Sung to the present day 
With Chao’s work out of the way, the next earbest books which make 
mention of spectacles were the works of Ming authors, like the Ch‘t Hsiu 
Lei Kao and the Fang Chou Tsa Yen From their accounts it is clear 
that spectacles were introduced mto Chma from the Western Eegions 
during the latter part of the Yuan dynasty, that is the 14th century 
There is some foundation for the reference m the K'ang hsi LicUonart/ 
that according to the legends or accounts of people of the Tuan 

dynasty spectacles came from the Western Eegions Lang Ying says in 
the hsu lao to his Ch'x Hstu Let Kao, ch 6, that spectacles were sent as 
tribute from the foreigners (i e non Chinese) in Kansu Chang 
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King said m h.s book'* thot Bpcclodcs wcro gotten by bartering good 
hones tor them with raerchnnl-torcigncrs from the 'West" WRUsio 
I’H'-EJSnAn. Both o£ theso Ming books have been quoted by later 
writers on spectacles For instance, the Oh't IIsiu Lei Kao’s Ua Uo was 
quoted by the Pet Shth Uat Pttn, which was in turn quoted by Clrtn 
Yuan-lung in his Ko Chth Ohmg Yvan, which also used passages from 
the Faag Chou Tsa Yen Again, Chao I in his Kat Yu Ts’uag Kao 
quoted at length from these two bools He also mentioned two otter 
interesting tacts (1) the commissioner of education o£ Chao yang 
in Kwangtung Province, a Mr Ling, had a pair of spectacles, which 
came from a foreign boat from Malacca, and (2) under the Sung dynasty 
(OSO 1280) judges in deciding cases in the court used rock crystal or 
ouarti tKiRi to read illegible legal documents m the sun, but people at 
ttat time did not know how to make spectacles out of quartz Finallyi 
he came to the conclusion that m ancient times there were no spectacles, 
that people under the Sung dynasty knew how to use quartz only as 
mamitving glasses , that in the early part of the Mmg dynasty spectacles 
were ezlremely ezpensive things and ttat they were used only by members 
of the imperial family and by very rich people, that spectacles comng 
from abroad were made of glass and ttat later people in Kwantung, 
following the foreign pattern, made spectacles out of quartz wtach were 
superior to the imported ones Now Chao I was a criticM, historicM 
scholar of the flrst rank, being the author of the famous Erh shth erh 
Shth Gha cht It eeems safe to accept his conclusion 

It IS necessary to say a few words about the origm of the term at-ta. 
According to the K’ang hat Dtcltoaarg the correct characters should be 
Sa and not mm, but as a matter of fact, the correct characters could 
not verv well be determined, since this term seems to be the translltera 
tiou of some foreign word The reasons for believmg a, (a. to be a trans 
hteiation rather than an original Chinese term are (1) before the Mmg 
dvnastv the term oi-(a. was never used for spectacles and (2) when the 
Mmg authors did use the term ». lat for spectacles they each^ployed 
diBerent characters to denote the sound, to wit (1) It is m the 

^oEsueh Bax Le*Pien edition .... . , v,,* 

>• After the text as given here the Ch nese has the two characters , but 

Bince they make little sense I have dropped them as did also Chao I when 
niiotinrv this nassage in his Ko* Ti* Ts «np A «o They were probably inserted 
b-p the° author as a sort of Tiame for the merchant foreigners In Naba s article 

S, .. puuctu.i.d ?B«HiWis#nUc 

to me th.t the eirele ehould be placed betote the fU 
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Fang Chou Tsa 3 cn, (3) in the Shu It u / iltng Su and (3) 
ai na in Ch'tn Jfin hsi'a ChUen ckUo chu Lex shu 

SIfiF 

The two characters 5^ were used, on the whole, more than the others, 
and it was probably for this reason that the compilers of the K'ang hsx 
Diclxonary pronounced them to he the correct ones In seeking for some 
foreign word to which they might correspond mj mind immediately 
turned to the Arabic language, since the Arab merchants were numerous 
m Malacca during that time My fnends, Mr Wtng Tu-chien 
and Br Sarton, have helped me to find the Arabic word uuainat for 
epectades, winch corresponds very doeely in sound to the Chinese charae 
ters ai-na Because the Chinese accounts pointed repeatedly to Malacca 
as the source of spectacles, I tentatively set down the origin of the 
*Chmese term at no and at tat as Arabic, until somebody can indicate some 
other foreign language as the source of our early Chinese term 


” Of courte these early accounts do » 

the place where spectacles were invented, wo Know now inai specvacies were m 
vented in the West during the thirteenth century The credit is attributed by 
some to Alessandro di Spina a Florentine monk, and by others to Roger Bacon 
Cf SaetO’V /ntroduction to the Stetorjf of Snenee G S OiJVra, nutory of 
the Inoention and Discovery of Bpectaeles London 1013 Carl BascE History of 
Spectacles Chicago 1907 
3 
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ASTRONOMY OP THE LATER HAN PERIOD 


■WOT.FRAM Edeiiiiard, Pir » 

MOBEtrat rtft VOtKEBKCNDE, LeITZIO 
IN COLLABORATION WITH 

Rolf JIoelleh, Pn D 
ASTBOPiiTatCAr Obsertatost, Potsdam, Qebmaht 

I Introduction 

In our “ Contributions to the Astronomy of the Han Period I and II ” * 
we attempted to explain the San i'ung calendar system, which 

dates from the late Han tS period We sought to determine the accuracy 
of the astronomical fundamental numbers of this calendar, which was 
densed by Liu Hsin and his associates, and which represents a further 
development of Ssfi ma Ch'ien’a T'ct ch'u calendar We 

then explained the methods of calculation, the various formulae which 
were employed, and the significance of the many numbers which were 
required therefor Next, in the light of the results thus obtained, we 
examined several old texts which philologists and historians thought, as 
a result of their study, altered or falsified The examination of the Tso 
Chmn indicates the probability of a revision by Lm Hsm 

and his associates , investigation relative to the date markmg the begin 
ning oi the Chou )S1 dynasty* proves that this date was subsequently re 
calculated according to the formulae of the San t'ung calendar In both 
cases some reasons for the revision, as well as for the extrapolation of 
the date, could be given 

In the following investigation, the materials of the Later Han period 

• [Editobs note This article bas been translated from* the German under 
the Bole directjon of the editors the author has seen neither the translation nor 
the proofs ] 

^ Part I Beltrage rur Astronwnie der Han Zeit I SBA.W,phtl ht4t Zl (1033}, 
209 229 part H ibid 937 979 

*Cf Binicn 1934. Franke-Festschrift 
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Will be handled in the same manner. First, a historical introduction will 
be presented winch treats of the historj of calendar systems and calendar 
reforms Our study will begin wiUi the time of Lm Hsm, and will then 
cover the development of the Ssu-fin 0^ calendar of the Later Han 
period, as well as its relationship to politics and to the various literary 
groups There then follows an eiammation into the fxmdamental num- 
bers of the calendar and their accuracy, together with an explanation 
of the astronomical formulae The last chapter is devoted to an examina- 
tion of texts snch as the Bamboo Annals and the Chou Pt 

Suan Ching a falsification bemg suspected in these cases 

II. DnVEtOPlIENT OF THE OAUEVDAB IN THE LaTEB HAN PEHIDD 

The science of the measarement of tune according to the calendar and, 
therewith, astronomy, is clearly recognizable only from the Han period. 
We have some information regarding the calendar of the Chou period, 
although we are not familiar with the exact astronomical basis and the 
methods by which the calendar was devised and corrected The San i'ung, 
or Three Cycle calendar, calculated by Lm Hsm and those of his circle, 
IS the first of which all details are available We have shown (in parts 
I and 11) that the astronomical facts serving as bases for this calendar 
compare rather favorably with modern values, the formulae for com- 
puting the time of the new moon hold good without appreciable error 
over a period of many centuries, and, although the other formulae are 
not equally precise, they are relatively accurate This is a further develop- 
ment of the T'oi-cA'tt calendar which was worked out at the end of the 
second century B. C. by Ssu-ma Ch*ien and his circle, particularly Teng 
P'lng . TTi 9 calendar shows by comparison with the latter appreci- 
able development — not only is the length of the year more accurately 
detenmned, but the formulae permit calculations of time backwards and 
forwards over long periods This San t^wg calendar apparently never 
completely prevailed, at least not beyond the period of Wang Mang S ^ 
(from CO. 6 23 A D ) The reason for this is obscure when we realize 
that this calendar was a great improvement over the then present one, 
only by taking cognizance of the political situation and the scientific 
research of the day may an answer be found 

According to the texts which used, the philologists of that time 
were divided into two groups the Old Script School and the New 
Script School. The latter basing itself mainly on the version of 

the Shu Chtng which, in turn, waa estabbshed upon the unwritten 
tradition of the Fn SbSng Sdwol, held the predominant position 
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during the Earlier Han period At the end of the Earlier Han there 
appeared the opposing Old Script School which was founded upon a Shu 
Ckxng text which supposedly had been found in a wall of Confucius 
home The leaders of this school were Lm Hsm and his circle Since 
m China Ecientific research was always influenced by politics and sought 
certain political goals, it wiU be necessary for us to inguire into the 
oi this Bchool 0£ thc tcjts o£ the Old Script School only 
three are now o£ interest to ns the Shu Chmg, the Chou L% IJJifl. and 
the Tso Chuan It can he shown that the Tsa Ohmm text was revised 
in certain parts by Liu Hsm The motive o£ this was apparently, lor 
the most part, to support the politics o£ Wang Mang > An examination 
of the biography of Wang Mang (Han Shu 99A 0), clearly reveals that 
m all his speeches he attempts to imitate the style of the Shu Ohing, and 
his decrees foUow the contents of the Chou U Textual criticism has* 
produced nothing decisive with respect to cither text Astronomically 
they offer too few speciflo facts to permit an application of exact tests 
It has merely been shown that the beginning of the Chou, as traditionally 
given (liaa B C ), was calculated on the basis of Liu Hsin’s astronomy, 
but this shows nothing conclusive about the Old Script text itself 

Of importance, then, is the fact that the Old Script text hears a close 
relationship to Liu Hsm as well as to the politics of Wang Mang At 
the same time, the San Vnng calendar is also associated with Lin Hsm, 
as well as with the Old Script text, since the Tso Chuan is partly based 
upon the San t'ung calendar We are thus confronted with n complex 
problem This dose relationship between the Old Script research and 
the San fung calendar is particularly apparent as a result of several 
declarations m a work by Ts'ai Yung written m the middle of the 

second century A D In hia essay, “ Questions and Answers Concern- 
ing the Yneh L,ng” (Yueh Ung Won Ta H'ft-P-'i??), Ts'ai Yung de- 
fends his stand with respect to certain questions relating to his work on 
the Yueh Ung ol the U Cht itSJfl He slates first that in his opinion 
the Yueh Ung is doscly rdaled to the Tso Chuan and the Chou £i— 
that they all form, to a certain extent, a unit The Tso Chuan and Chou 
U are the most important texts of the Old Script School The follow- 

• IFanoes mm; Ths utter b..ele..n«» ol Ihc.o chimes he. heeu uHy rroem 
he Chirm 5Iu Uo n.Ieua n.Iu Fu Tea -Mea ph. yCDF 7 (1030). «(!, ffl 
natwss-snii f« (Annelletlc niography ol Liu nelang and Liu Ilein lather 
ini ^rCalK lu Ku ShU 7 len 0 (1033), )01 CtO) and II Ma.^ 

CompotlUon et djite du T*o-tcliou*n uaangt$ efcinoU tt louddhigutt (iMlllut 
dc* Il*ule» Utud« C1 »IboU«*) 1 (1032). 137 213 1 
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ing question 13 , therefore, very important Question "In view of the 
fact that you hold to the Old Script text, why do jou use, instead of 
the San i unff the Ssu fen calendar? That is to say, the Old Script 
research and the San t ung calendar were still regarded as a fiied unity 
in the second century A D 

The San i'ung calendar is, ns slated, a development of the T'ai ch u, 
it fixes the length of the }ear at 365*®5is30 ^ opposed to the 

T'ai ch u jear of SGo^^^lo^o dajs A further great accomplishment of 
this calendar is the successful establishment of a numerical harmony 
with respect to the year, the month, the day, the major cydes, and the 
revolutions of the sun, moon, and all the planets The scheme is ex 
tended to comprise the I Chtng numbers, old historical dates, the 
doctrine of the five elements, the I tn 3 ang speculations, the 

length of tubes to produce musical notes, the umts of length and volume, 
the standards for religious buildings (e g the Mxng Tang and 

for court ceremonies and attire Thus the San t ung calendar established 
more than a calendar system, it created a world concept such as has 
been approximated perhaps only by that of Pythagoras The transition 
from the T at ch*u calendar to the San t ung occurred very quicldy A1 
ready during the formation of the T'ot cku vonotions appeared which 
approximate the San i ung, so that this is not necessarily entirely a work 
of the Liu Ham group so far as the theoretical foundation is concerned 
The T'at-ch'u calendar is actually a Ssu fen or Four Part calendar since 
it IS based, like the Ssu fen of the Later Han period, upon a division 
of the jear into 3G6^ days (365*®51 b4o see above) The calendar of 
the Hou Han period is in its important parts simply the T'ai ch"u 
calendar All figures cited by the Huai nan Tzu ch 3) 

and Ssu ma Ch'ien are exactly like those of the Hou Han 

calendar 

It 13 above all the typical figure 940 that appears in all fractions as 
does the number 1539 in the San lung calendar The chief point of 
difference is that the T'ai-ch u calendar apparently employs much more 
primitive formulae than does the Ssu fen If one attempts to recalculate 
the dates m the Li Shu of the Shth Cht for the first years of the fot- 
ck u calculation by means of the fOTmalae of the Ssu fen as well as of 
the San t ung calendars difficulties are encountered which prove that the 

•* [Editoes note Cf Ten Ko-dnln Clktlan Hou Hon Win 
^*80 3E For the 

rest of this test Ue Ssi-pu Pet 7ao e&bon of Tsai l u ng a collected works is 
better than the text as given by Ten HochOn] 
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T at ch'u formulae must have been simpler The Ssu fen calendar had 
thus retained only the general fundamental numbers , as for the planets, 
the fundamental numbers are markedly changed, and new corresponding 
formulae were devised — probably patterned on the formulae of the San^ 
t'ung calendar 

One would expect, according to the above cited text of Ts^ai Yung, 
that the Ssu fen calendar would be closely associated with the New 
Script School That was probably also the case, but it is less easily 
recognixable than the connection between the San i'nng and the Old 
Script School The New Script research was of a traditional nature 
true to the dynasty, and did not need to be so exacting as did the other, 
of revolutionary character Moreover, those following the conservative 
path were far less interested in astronomy than were those of more 
radical leanings If one excepts the Shu Ch\ng text from which are tc^ 
be gained only a few basic astronomical rules, the only text in which 
astronomy plays an important part is the Y-ueh Lxng which was volued 
for morals and politics The Ch'un ek\u research of the New 

Script School followed the same course The conservatives cultivated 
that from the text which dealt with ethics and national politics They 
considered the Ftn Yang theory as somewhat less important and a special 
development with which they were less closely associated Those follow 
ing the revolutionary course may, on the other hand, perhaps best be 
designated as '‘scientific” They exerted themselves to find laws of 
nature, a knowledge of which would allow a determination in advance 
of the course of the world, or even an influencing of it , at any rate, an 
understanding thereof Astronomy played an important part, as it does 
with all peoples when a scientific and realistic course of thought appears 
Historically, the first century B C marked a revolution in thought which 
had its reformation and continuation in the Later Han period with 
Wang Ch'ung and others Numerous signs indicate that foreign influ- 
ences could have had an effect 

Although the relationship between the Ssu fen calendar and the New 
Script School doubtless existed, it was apparently of little historical im 
portance when compared with the other factors that were beginmng to 
loom large In the last decades of the first century B C appeared for 
the first time a tendency which never came entirely to the surface and 
which was 60 thoroughly destroyed by later tendencies that it is today 
liardly recognizable It is that of the so-called Secret Books and 
Apocrypha These may be dmded into two closely related classes, the 
Oracle Books and the Apocrypha i!^ 
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The Apocrypha purported to be secret explanations of the inner, deeper 
meaning of the classic texts They were, however, similar to the Oracle 
Books, texts of a half magic, astronomical diaracter It was their intent 
from certain supposedly suggestive portions of the classics to predict the 
future , they were of a strongly revolutionary character Along with the 
teachings of the five elements according to the theory of Tsou Ten 
(fourth century B C ) there appeared m the first century B C the 
theory that dynasties enjoyed bnt a limited span and new dynasbes must 
of necessity follow One group attempted to determine the time of the 
Han downfall, and to establish the name of the successor, then from 
another group the re establishment of the Han was prophesied and the 
name determined Both groups were equally revolutionary The first 
directed itself against the Han, the second against Wang Jiang Opposed 
♦ to them stood the conservative scholars who by means of different ex 
periments sought to retard or prevent the downfall of the Ham It is 
dear that the Secret Books School, given these tendencies, had to be 
completely suppressed Its history, therefore, is difficult to follow The 
first of this school may well have been Euei Hung of Lu special 
jnng in the Ch^oc-chha according to the tradition of Tung Chong sbn 
who contended m the year 78 B 0 that someone from the 
Eung sun family would become emperor The relationship to Tung 
Chung shu and the Ch un ch ttt show that he followed the Tin Tariff 
mischievous doctrine which began to form in the second century at the 
latest, under the influence of the Ch'un ch"tu There is ground for sua 
picion that as one from Shantung he belonged to the school of the 
magicians which, from the tune of Shih buang ti at the latest, 

were widely prevalent in the provioccs of Ho pel and Shantung, 

and which must have had a great influence upon the entire development 
of philosophy Kuei Hung was executed for high treason,* but his 
prophecies may still be found in the ffst sAou Huo Lin Ch'an 
1?^, a book whose title reveals a connection with the Chun chiu 
These prophecies were referred to himself by Eung sun Shu 
who made hunself king of S»u di'nan E9Bi in the year 24 A D, by 
re/erecw He ff boai, tiss 

lived on for 100 years below the surface as it were ® 

Side by side with the Secret Books School which surely had many 
other adherents — in the last anlysis Wang Mang followed it, although 
perhaps somewhat indirectly — there was the school which was true to 

‘ For tests and sources cf Eu JShth B 470-171 (PeipjB^ 10351 

• Cf Eu EJiih P*«n 6, 466-467 
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the dynasty hut which at the same time 

Mang Its greatest adherent was Kan Chnng k‘o ^ u W of Oh i ^jW o 
IS supposed to have been ezecuted m the year 23 B 0 through he efforts 
o£ Liu Hsiang the father of Lm Hsin H^^ohings leaned, as 

the title of one of his hooks (r.en hnnn L. shows towards 

astronomy, although at the same tmie there was the magical about tom 
as the title of his other hook (Pao yuan Tapping Clung ©7C;K-V 
g ) »* indicates It will certainly not he false to state that the whole 
tendency of the Secret Books waa mflnenced by magic The teachings of 
Kan Chung k'o were spread by his pupils^above all by Hsia Ho liang 

and were even recognized by AiTi *W,butwerethenapparently 

sunpressed by Lm Hsm and his adherents in to year BBC' The 
rcMon seems to lie m the particular mterests of this group to whom a 
renewal of the Han appeared highly unsuitable Under Wang Mang the. 
Secret Books became more numerous and clearer To be sure, some are 
found which favored Wang Mang, but in general it is clear that they 
opposed him and stood for a re estabhshment of the Han Liu Hsiu 

IS the one repeatedly named as the future ruler 
Detached remnants of these Secret Books and Apocrypha which remain 
today show that their astronomical character is not umform and that 
numerous schools had, as wo have already related, developed, but for 
the moat part they rely upon the figures of the Ssu fm calendar, and 
reveal themselves to he developments of the T at chu calendar and pre 
cursors of the Ssu fen There appear the cycles of 1B20 and 4660 years, 
the course of the moon m one month IB fixed at 2S«%io days, which 
corresponds to both the Hnat-nnn Uu and the Ssu fen calendar, the 
begmnmg of the world is determined as m the Ssu fen calendar— quite 
contrary to the Santung calendai-app.rently a further development 
of the calculation for the begimuug of the world that the T ai-ch u 
gives Also the extent of the heavens is determined in relation 
to the statements of the Hnawian Tzu ns in the Later Han period 
Liu Hem’s attitude toward these Secret Books is very mteresting His 
father had agitated against them lu the year 23 BO and had had fte 
Secret Books banned but with little auccess Liu Hsm himself was also 
opposed to them and had Hsia Ho-hang overthrown in the year 6 B C 
It IS very plain, however, that he was apprised of the contents of the 

roolbly only th. tille oI one boot I. eoocemtd The cxpre.MOO US orroro 
la .a epIUph lor lao tiO '™“ ‘‘'I*'" P"'"! "»?““* ‘f 

Shao and quoted In the lA Shih ch 3 

• Cl JTu Bhih Pten 6 478-470 
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books as much throngh the confiscation in 23 B C — ^his father must first 
hare read them before he could hare expressed hmispU as opposed to 
them — as from the events before 5 B 0 , when he was requested to co- 
operate Liu Hsm changed his name in the year 6 B C to Liu Hsiu 
Two reasons may be given for this, the change was made owing 
to the similarity m sound of hstn 1^ with hstn ^ the personal name 
of the Emperor Ai, who had just come to the throne ^ On the other hand, 
smce.the symbols were not the same, the change was not absolutely 
necessary Moreover, Liu Hsm also cb{«e a new agnomen Another 
possible reason might have been a desire that the name coincide with the 
one mentioned in the Secret Books as the future emperor * It is a fact 
that in the year 23 A D Wang She a friend of Lm Hsm’s at- 

tempted to instigate with him a revolution in favor of the latter Liu 
(fHsm hesitated somewhat, the affair was discovered, and Lin Hsm was 
compelled to commit suiade “ 

Liu Hsiang and Lm Hsm worked out the San t'ung calendar which 
was devised between the years 32 B C , and 5 A D It appears to have 
been first published at the time of the death of P‘mg Ti [begm 
Tung of 6 A D ] which was the moment when Wang Mang actually took 
over the government To change the calendar and to create a new cal* 
endar, for the Chmese, is to form a new dynasty Apparently the San 
t'ung calendar was the calendar for a dynasty yet to come Ihe falstfica 
tion of the books must have occurred m the year 6 B C or shortly 
previous thereto, for m this period the influence of Wang Mang was al 
ready very great We must condude, therefore, that Liu Hsm and tho«e 
of his cirde, to which Wang Mang belonged, by means of the creation 
of a new calendar and a reworking of old texts created the foundation 
for the planned establishment of a dynasty Now was this dynasty that 
was to be established really that of Wang Mang^ 

It would be mcomprehensible how or why Lm Hsm, a member of the 
Imperial Family of Han, should have participated m its downfall It 
has been common to represent him as a traitor to his cause We hare 
tried to show above that Liu Hsm — assuming that our hypothetical inter 
pretaLon should prove itself correct — hunself bad the intention of be- 
conung emperor From this, one might surmise that he had made the 
text and calendar primarily for himself, thinking that with the help of 
the Wang Mang group he could rid himself of his rivals m the Han 
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family of Liu, Imt Waug Hang aucceeded m employing these devices for 
his own benefit. Thus there remained nothing for Liu Hsin to do but 
support the policies of ITang Hang until he should again have an oppor- 
tunity to further himseH. This opportunity came in the year 23 A. D. 
when Wang Hang was threatened from all sides and finally fell AU 
this, of course, is only a hypothesis, but it explains psychologicaUy the 
conduct of Liu Hsin, as weU as the other difficulties encountered in the 
Tso Chmn, where, although there are changes which are clearly con- 
nected with Wang Mang, there are also others which bear a closer rela- 
tionship to the Han Thus Lin Hsin’s change of name would represent 
a second attempt to further his cause by another plan— setting his name 
in agreement with the Secret teachings— and by displacing the propo- 
nent of the teachings by his father, thus assuring that there would be no 
disclosure and that these teachmgs would be taken over by the ruling! 
branch of the Han 

The Secret Books proved to be right A Liu Hsiu actually became 
the Emperor Kuaug-wu pfcS, the first emperor of the Later Han 
dynasty. It is for the moment nmmportant whether he took his name 
in accordance with the prophecies Of miportance is the fact that because 
of the realization of the prophemes he held the Secret Books in high 
esteem, and regarded them authoritative for all questions The bio- 
graphies of the people of his circle in the Hou-Han Shtt are alive with 
excerpts from the Secret Books Prom them we also derive some explana- 
tion of the early times It is slated that Liu Hsm held the Secret Books 
in high regard (Hou-Han Shu 45, la"') , that his change of name is 
accounted for hy the prophecies, that he had done this in order to he- 
come emperor (Hou-Him Shu 53, 2a). In another place it is stated 
that the Tso Chuan with its references to the Han (see above) coincides 
with the Oracle Books (Hou-Hnn Shu 56, fab). The Wang Mang 
period and the first decades of Knang-wn Ti must have seen a marked 
flourishing of the Secret Books, as there appeared prophecies for various 
pretenders to the throne," but m general they all agreed upon Kuang-wu 
Ti He was regarded so highly that he was unwilling to listen to any of 
the opposing news (Hou-ilan Shu 68A, 3a) which were always forth- 
coming from the philologists It was, therefore, understandable that he 


[EOITOBS nOTi: The author', reterenee. are to tho T'u Shu Chi Ch tas 
edition, hut tor th. ptohiow. wbirh he diMui.c. in thU paper Wang H.i.n 

chlens edition («e« note 15) must be uwdj 

“For n Liu 'ienR (Hou Uan Ehu 61, 6a) and a Chan;: F«ng 

(iTou ilan 51, 4a). 
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adopted as his calendar that of the Oracle Books, and not the San t'ung 
calendar which was discredited by Lm Hsin and Wang llang He was 
thus in agreement with most sdiolars, who, however, did not want the 
calendar of the Secret Books since they regarded it as uncanomcal and 
inferior, but who desired rather the T'ai ch'ti calendar of the classic 
period which had been created by members of their school Thus the 
Ssu fen calendar of the Hon Han period grew out of the calendar of the 
Secret Books and the T at ek'u calendar which had preceded them 
This Ssu fen calendar, however, was not a particularly fortunate crea 
tion During the entire Hou Han period it was constantly in need of 
improvement Its errors became very apparent particularly as it followed 
closely the T at eh'u calendar and ita astronomical determinations It 
was very soon established that the T'ai ek'u calendar was as much as five 
^degrees in error An attempt was made to explain this, but it was very 
difficult because the T at-ch'u which had just been adopted could not be 
declared false Precession, which accounts mainly for the inaccuracies, 
was still unknown The matter is further complicated owing to the 
following Shortly before 85 A D the ecliptical system appeared for the 
first tune m Chinese astronomy Cbia K'uei showed in 92 A B 
that this method was far more exact, and he determined, through the use 
of the calculations of his predecessor*, the sun's course in the ecliptic. 
He encountered, however, contradictions, particularly because new instru 
meats were required for this new method of calculation, the use of which 
was not accurately understood In 103 A D such an ecliptical sphere 
was ordered constructed Shortly thereafter the ecliptic method was gen 
erally adopted (Previously Chinese astronomy bad been equatorial ) 
In the first century A D occurs a marked departure which is of great 
importance An attempt was made to eiplam the old dates as though 
they had been calculated on an ecliptical basis, but this only confused 
the I'sue far more Afterwards, however, a very ingenious solution was 
arrived at Calendars hold true only for definite periods of time, they 
are not permanently valid because the path of the celestial bodies is not 
altogether regular, the calendar must be changed about every 300 years 
This 13 a premonition of prece«sion The entire Hbu Han period saw 
much discussion of the calendar which grew out of tins unfortunate 
situation The San t ung calendar was al«o involved Scholars from the 
Lm Hsin School were very numerous in the first century AD, Clna 
K'uei, just mentioned also was of his edmol and had become acquainted 
with the text of the New Script School only late m life (Hou Han Shu 
6G, Gb-8a) At this time all calendar ^tems were a subject of study. 
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bo expressed es 3S, 487, and 7 The number of days m a ch'i is, therefore, 
487/32 or 167/32 ) 

(Zn) The mo rule a IS 7 It is the chanj intercalation (7isy3 0fZl, 
19 years have 19 X 13 “norm months” or 338, there are, however, 335 
months 7 thus represents the difference between the 335 mouths in 19 
years and the 338 “ norm months ” in the same period ) 

(Zol The surplus of days is 168 (168 is 34 X 7, an ampliBcation of 
the 34 yearly divisions The ch', has a surplus of 7/33 days over 16 34 
cVi have a surplus of 1=8/32 days-68/32 days surplus per year-or, in 
33 years, 168 days ) 

(Zpl The clung rule is 33 (See Zm AU numbers from Zm to Zp 
are important for the calculation of the winter solstice Zp was caffed 
the " pan-surplus ” m the Ban t ung calendar ) 

(Zol The major period is 343,335 (343,336 13 235 times 1461, 

a denominator lor calculatmg with 336 months or 19 years If this 
number is divided hy Ze, the result is 3«588%40 or S66^-length of 
year Dividing hy Zk yields 13>«287^,,5„ or isr/u— number of months ) 
(Zrl The period of the moon ^ is 1016 (This is the number for the 
sidereal revolutions of the moon m one pu cycle, that is, m 76 solar 
years see Astronomy I, 13 under Zm the same number there being 
mven’for a cycle of 19 years There are 354 revolutions in 19 years- 
in 76 years four times this amount There are 137/3 revolutions per 

Tzsl' Yuan meeting m 41040 (This is 80 X 613, the adjustment 
of the number 613 (see Zu) to the yuan cycle, furthermore, it is twenty 

times Zt) wsrwa.n* 

iztl The pu-meetmg is 2052 (This is four times Zu, adjustment of 
the ou cycle to 76 years which is four times the 19 year cycle Further 
more ttis is 76 X 27 years (see Zu) In 2052 years the intercalary 

period and 76 year cycle comcidc ) „ 

(Zu) The Year number m 613 (Proceeding from the already 

ar fact that there are 23 eclipses in 135 months (Astronomy I, 13 
an eclipse every 6=%, months, it wdl be calculated 
how rainy eclipses occur in one year The cakn ation yields taking the 
having =ay,o months (see Zf and Zg),2 = 5' is or '"“/sis eclipses 
TlS IS fte dLminator which results Furthermore, 613 years is the 
C . .1 eouroTdanco period of lunation, solar year und average eclipse 
ty St (.» Aatronomy 1, 11 2, 613 years is 27 X 19, 

or 27 ehang cydes ) 
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(Zy) The Eclipse-number is 1081 (1081 is the numerator appear 
mg m the calculations under Zu There are 613 eclipses in 1081 years ) 
(Zw) The Month number is 135 (In 135 months there are 23 eclipses, 
an observed fact, see also explanation to Zn ) 

(Zx) The Edipse-rule is 23 {See Zm ) 

Besides these fundamental nnmhers chapter 13 of the Eou Han Shu 
has a considerable number of formulae for calculating the course and 
degrees of sun and moon ■which we shall outline in Part 3 The fonda 
mental numbers for the five planets then follow They are arranged 
similarly to the Oh ten Ean Shu fundamental numbers for the planets 
which have been analyzed by R Henseling (Cf part I) Here we shall 
examme closely only the numbers for Jupiter m order to show the differ 
rnce m their computation as compared with the earlier numbers The 
numbers for the other planets wiU be merely tabulated 
Fundamental Numbers for Jupiter 

(Ja) The Period is 4327 (Id 4725 years Jupiter makes 4327 
revolutions From this may be computed that a single revo* 
lution requires 398*<«<%7so8 ^ays Expressed decimally, 
398 846 days ) 

(Jb) The Day number is 4725 (See Ja ) 

(Jc) The number of accumulated months is 13 (One revolu 

tion requires 398 days Converted, this is 13**"®%22i8 
months per revolution ) 

(Jd) The Monthly Excels is 41606 (The fractional part of a month 
from Jc ) 

(Je) The Monthly Rule is 82213 (See Jc.) 

(Jf) The Major Excess is 23 (If the 13 months [Jc] are con 

verted into days, the result is 383*<%<o Jays, this is an ex 
cess of 23 days over the 360-day round year, which corresponds 
to the 60-cycIe ) 

(Jb) The Minor Escc*^ is 847 (See Jf ) 

(Jh) The Empty Parts arc 93 (Jf contains the fraction 
To secure must he added ) 

(Ji) The Entered month Days AM B arc 15 (The 398 day period of 
Jupiter exceeds (he round month number of 383 days by 15 
days ) 

(Jfc) The Day-cicess 13 14641 (This is the numerator of Ja.) 
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and particularly the position of the winter solstice, the eclipses, and the 
origin of the world were discussed Of these the most difficult question 
was the calculation in advance of eclipses because the T'at-ch'u calendar 
was almost completely valueless, and the San-t"ung calendar proved very 
inaccurate. The Han solution remained similarly unsatisfactory. The 
development ended in the appearance of a great essay by Ts^ai Yung in 
176 A. D.'* wherein the calendar was fixed as shown later in Eou-Han 
Shu 13 the most important parts of which wo shall translate. Ts^ai 
Yung’s system shows far-reaching assimilation: The T‘at-ch"u and the 
San-t'ung calendars together with the statements of the Oracle Books 
were combined and developed into the Ssu-fen calendar system of Hou- 
Ean Shu 13. 

At almost the same time there appeared a newer calendar which was 
standard for the San-kuo period, and which appears to have been at^ 
that time much more independent than the officially adopted calendar. 
It freed itself from the Secret Books which were still of much importance 
in the middle of the second century A !).*» This new Ch’xen-lmang 
calendar of liiu Hung Sdtlt represents a more scientific study of 
the problem — it seeks to free itself of suppositions and book traditions, 
and to rely upon observation and experience , thus the approach is more 
inductive, rather than deductive as in the Han period (Liu Hstn, Ku 
Yung and others). One of the first proponents of this order of 
thought in the field of philosophy is Wang Ch*ung , and later there 
belonged, in a certain sense, to this group also Chung ch'ang T^ung 

Wang Fu H^ung Jung and, above all Chang Hgng 

, who at this time launched one of the most vigorous attacks against 
the Secret Books (Hou Han Shu 89, 5b-6a), which came to be generally 
disregarded by the conservative scholars of both schools as well as by 
all others 

III. The Calculation Methods of the Ssu-fSn Calendar 

The examination of the calendar of the Hou Hun period is beset with 
difficulties owing to the fact that the text of all editions is m a regret- 
ahle state of preservation Many numbers are in error and prolonged 
calculation is necessary to determine the correct figure We have sub 
stituted the correct figures in all cases without regard to the variations 
in the different editions Eou-San Shu 13 opens with a short general 

**CI nouUan SAu 12 

’* Cf Hou nan Shu 84, Ob where predictions are given for Tung Cho • 
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introduction in which are given only some basic rules, and in which are 
then enumerated, pp 2a b, the ^Ucal fundamental numbera which are 
shown m our translation and explained within parentheses The ex 
planation mates dear the rdationship of the numbers, their meaning, 
and their astronomical foundation 

(Za) The yuan rule 7C is 4560 (4560 years is the concordance period 
for the sexagesimal cycle, the lunation, the solar year and the eclipse 
period, it IS three times Zb ) 

(Zb) The eht rule is 1520 (1620 years is the concordance of the 
length of the day, lunation, year, and edipse period, furthermore, 1520 
IS the product of 80 X 19 > it is 20 tunes Zd ) 

(Zc) The cAt month #6 is 18,800 (18,800 is the number of months in 
J520 years, 18,800 is 12%9 X 1520, fnrtbermore, the number of the 
days 13 655,180—20 X ZL) 

(Zd) The pu rule 15 is 76 (76 years is four tunes the intercalary period 
of 19 years , it is the first agreement m the cour«e of the gun and moon, 
since 865^ days are counted to a year, and round numbers appear oqIt 
erery four years ) 

(Ze) The pu month 15 is 940 (940 is the number of months m 76 
years 940 is 12‘^g X 76 The month has 29<®5$40 ) 

(2f) The rule $ is 19 (19 is the intercalary period of 39 years 
In 19 years there are seven mtercalaiy months ) 

(Zg) The ehany month 3^ is 23o (235 is the number of months in 19 
years zssy'g is 12%9 ) 

(Zh) The celestial period is 1461 (1461 is the number of days m 4 
years, and at the same time represents the number of degrees of the sun's 
course lu 4 years ) 

(Zi) The sun rule zs 4 (4 is the denomuiator of Zh ) 

(Zk) The pu-dsy is 27,759 (This is 19 times Zh, that is, the sum 
of the fractional days in 19 years, eunilariy the total number of days in 
76 years (19 X 4) , furthermore one month has dap ) 

(Zl) The mo-number ^ is 21 (This represents the sarplos expressed 
in between the solar year of 365*^ dap over the 360 day round 
year, la the same way it ts the whole-number surplus in four years ) 

(Zm) The General Rule is 487 (487 is H of Zh, a rear has 24 
divisions (cA t iK) in 365^ dap The year has 5*4 dava more than SCO 
dap Pour years have 96 eA'» and 1461 dap, with a snrplns of 21 dap. 
Smee all the«e last numbers have the common denominator 3, they may 
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(Jl) The rule for the numWr of degrees for llie day is 17308. 

(ThU is the denominator of Jn.) 

(Jm) Accumulated Degrees are 33. (Jupiter’s course subtends 33 
*°®*5 it 308 degrees.) 

( Jn) The Excess of Degrees is 1031 1. (Sec Jm.) 

Tlie conversion of degrees, years, month* and days into other units, as is 
often done, is in accordance with the rclnitvc proportions given in the 
previous section — Fundamental C}cle Numbers. 

The numbers for the planet* Mars, Saturn, Venus and Jlcrcury arc, 


according to tho text: 

Sfars 

Saturn 

Venus 

ilorcury 

Period • 

879 

9190 

5830 

11908 

Day number. 

1B7C 

9115 

4001 

1989< 

Accumulated months 

20 

13 

9 

1 

Monthly excess 

CC31 

138037 

98405 

217000 

Month-rule 

16701 

172824 

110770 

220252 

Major excess 

47 

54 

25 

29 

Minor excess 

754 

348 

731 

499 

Empty parts 

180 

592 

209 

449 

Entcred-montli days 

11 

23 

20 

27 

Day-excess 

Kule for the number of degrees of 

1872 

2103 

281 

44805 

the day 

3510 

30384 

23320 

47631 

Accumulated degrees 

49 

12 

292 

67 

Degree excess 

114 

29461 

281 

44805 


These numbers ore followed in the text of the UouSan Shu by a series 
of planetary formulae. These we do not translate since they are not 
necessary for determining the genuiness of texts. They present nothing 
essentially new. 

Then follows a survey of the movements of the five planets, which also 
is presented in tabular form (Table 1 a, b). The chapter closes with a 
survey of the extension of the lunar stations and the length of the 24 
parts of the year M . ; these we do not present. 

The statements from the Hou-Han Shu under Zd and Ze make possible 
a determination of the accuracy of the astronomical data for the sun and 
moon. Thus : 

' Hou-Han Shu Actual Value 

1. Length of the year... 365.260 days 365.2423 days 

2. Length of the month. . 29.6308 days 29.63059 days 
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Planetary data may te denved from the period nuinber and day nmn 
her, for instance, Jupiter makes 4327 revolutions in 4725 years The 
results thus obtained are presented m the table below, it being necessary 
to doable the result for Venus and Mercury since the text provides the 
data for half revolutions only Thus 


SouBanSKu Actual Value Deviation 


Jupiter 

398 S459 

398 8840 

-f 0 03ld 

=._f.0li55“ 

Mars 

779 5324 

779 9360 

4*0 4036d 

•=• 4 * 9 ^ 41 “ 

Saturn 

378 0594 

378 0918 

-1-0 0324d 

=,-^0^47“ 

Venus 

684 0241 

683 9213 

~01028d 

2^28°* 

Mercury 

115 8813 

115 8774 

—0 00394 

=, — Oh 6 ™ 


^ The Hon Han values are thus remarkably accurate The deviation of 
Mars 13 greatest since this planet has the greatest eccentricity in its orbit, 
which renders a determination of its synodic revolution most difficult 
The values given 7^17 only one>fourth as much as Lbe Son t'ung calendar 
of the earlier Han period and thus indicate progress 

A number of formulae for the Ssu fen calendar are given in this sec- 
tion The list IS not complete, as only fourteen formulae, according to 
‘BovrBan Shu 13, 2b^Mb*, ere given They are intended to give an in- 
sight into the astronomical thought and calculation of this period Fur- 
thermore, some of the<c formulae will he later (in part IV) employed in 
calculations designed to prove whether or not texts are genuine Vc 
pre«ent first the translated formula, then an example of our selection 
calculated by means of the formula This serves to clarify what is often 
a complicated text better than would a detailed explanation The manner 
of investigation is exactly the same as that employed with respect to the 
formulae of the Earlier Han period (Cf part II, S/f ■( IT 1033, 200 220), 
thus making possible a conipsri«on of the formulae of the Farher Han 
period with those of the Later Han, and permitting the characteristic 
differences to be recognized 

Formula 1 (p 2b‘*) Calculation of the year number in the current 
pu year the number of years pas cd aincc the beginning ol time is 
divided bv the yvan rule (Za) The remainder is divided by the eftt rule 
(7b) The number thus gotten beginning with the Heaven cAi and 
calculating exclusivelv, u the cAs being entered, the remainder is the 
number of the current year in the cAt If thu is dinded by the pa rule 

'‘The Mtrtmomlral MlctiUtion* of UiU part wrre pfrfarTB««l bj Dr Rolf 
Moeller cf potJ-ljini. 

4 
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(Zd), the result, beginning with the chta tzii-pu and calculating cxclu- 
8i\€ly, IS the current pu, the remainder is the current jear in the pu 
Designating it from the year symbol in the current ch\ and reckoning it 
up, [one gets ns a result] the position of Jupiter for the desired jear (see 
Table 3) W:to 

Example for Tormula 1 Hou Han Shu 12, 6b, states that 2,760,000 
years passed from the beginning of time until the capture of the unicorn 
as reported m the Ch'un ch’tu 275 years then elapsed until the begin- 
ning of the Dan dynasty, and a further 45 years until the year 161 B C , 
thus the year 161 B C is the year 2,760,320 This number is then 
dmded according to the formula by the yuan rule (Za^4560) which 
gives a result of 605 yuan cycles, with a remainder of 1620 years This 
13 divided by the cAv-rulo (Zb «=■ 1620) which yields 1 with no remainder 
Since the calculation was exclusive the 1 becomes 2 Thus the year falls 
in the second cAi-cycle, and is the first year of this second cht cycle of 
the 606th yuon-cycle 

Purther example for Formula 1 I calculate now the year 61 B C 

2760420 4560 — 605 yuan, remainder 1620 1620 — 1620 — 1, re 

mainder 100 This remainder is dmded by the pu rule (Zd— 76), giv 
ing 1 and a remainder of 24**‘ We calculate exclusively, and find 
ourselves, therefore, in the 25th year of the second pu of the second ch% 
cycle of the 606th yuan cycle From Table 3, where this year may be 
found in column 2, row 2, we must proceed 24 symbols beyond symbol 

[Editoes iTOTE There is no doubt that a very literal interpretation of 
Eormula 1 forces us to establish for the year 61 B C the equation 
= 24 It IS questionable therefore whether Dr Eberhard la justified in using 
25 in Examples for Formulae 3 0 and 10 In Example for Formula 6 he has 
used 24 but the apparent inconsistency could be explained by ins sting that the 
calculation here was directly for the year G2 B C Tet in this case one could 
object that an inconsistency is to be found in the use of an Intercalary Excess 
of 16 The latter number being good for Cl B C should presumably be used 
only with a 25 since the Intercalary Excess for 62 B C is not 10 but (according 
to our calculation) 9 At this writing we can do no more than indicate what 
appears to the uninitiate to be an inconsistency and we wonder if Eberhard s 
choice in such cases has not been governed by an attempt to get results accord 
mg with Hoang s Concordoi ee To us however it would seem better to recal 
culate with these formulae the calendar actually m use under the Hou Han from 
85 A D on We see no reason why they should be val d for the details of 6*’ 
and 61 B C] 
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33 {•^pxng shen) and aime at qrmbol 57 (= leng shen), the cyclical 
designation of the year 61 B C If the qnotient of the division by 1520 
IS 1 we must use the row (Table 3) called Hearen chi, if it is 2, the row 
Earth cht, i£ zero, then row Man oAt** The lodindual symbols in the 
rows are always 76 symbols apart Each row has 20 symbols (20 X 76 « 
1520) corresponding to the chi cjde, the sum of the three rows (3 X 20 
X 76 = 4560) corresponds to the yuan cycle This formula thus *!erYes 
only for the calculation of the posibon of a cinl year in the astronomical 
system, and therewith the calculation of the cyclical designation of the 
year 

Formula 2 (p 2b“) On eclip«es of the moon- (Cf Formula 14 ) 

Formula 3 (p 3b'“) Calculation of the celestial norm From 

j, the number of the current year m the pu cycle, 1 is subtracted The re- 
mainder is multiplied by the ehang month (Zg) The full number of 
chang rules (Zf) [contained in the preceding calculation] js called the 
Accumulated Iloaths [Any] remainder is Intercalary Excess If 

this remainder exceeds 12, the year has an intercalary month 

Example for Formula 3 I calculate to determine whether the rear 
61 B C has an intercalary month First, the calculation of Formula 1 
mast be made The result attained (see above) was that the year 61 B C 
IS the 25th current year I subtract 1 from 25, and the 24 thus obtained 

IS multiplied by 235 (Zg) yielding 6640 I compute the number of 

chang rules (Zf — • 19) by dividing by 19, get S96 Accumulated Ufonths 
and an Intercalary Excels of 16, thus there is an intercalary month 
since the remamder exceeds 12 

Formula 4 (p 3b”) Calculation of a day of the new moon ^ H 
of the Celestial ISorm The number of Accumulated llontlis in the cur 
rent pu year is multiplied by the number of the pu-days (Zk) The full 
number of pu months (Ze) is called the Accumulated Days The re- 
mainder 13 the JUiaor Excess The number of Accumulated Days is 

*' (EorrOBS jcote Dr Eberhard ■ vxpUnation fits his Table 3 vhteh is labeled 
in accordance erith Ch len Ta hsin » suggestion (cf VVa'vo Ilsien-ch len 

mu mn^ucntCAuA mu mnCArH 

It means however that in the senes of three eA» Man would be first. Heaven 
second and Earth third Li Jul (cf Wavo Hsien-chien op fit 3 8b •) 

has p Ten an interpretation of this i7ou Hen Fiu tevt which (mpifes a re naming of 
the rows in the i7ou ITon Ehu table reprodneed as Fberharda Table 3 but wh ch 
restores the more normal order Heaven Earth 3fan He aays “ f f nothing fs 
golton (from the division bjr 15‘*0 i e U the (Quotient is aero] it Is the Heaven 
Ml if one is gotten. H is the Earth>f&l if two is gotten, it is the ManMI.” 

■ SaK.n.BAtt.l 
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The wuU IS C33i6, winch is then sublrnctcd from 8240010, learing 
82IGCC4 This number is then tlmded by 910 (5'c). The result is 8*41, 
with a remainder of J0C4 8741 js dinded by CO, making 145, with a 
remainder of 41. As in the case of lormula 4 Table 3 is employed, 40 
is added, the full cycle of CO is subtracted The result of 21 is the 
cyclical symbol of the new moon day of the 11th month of the year pre- 
ceding Cl B C, as aboie The celestial norm indicates that the cml 
year begins with the cyclical symbol /rfl (1), the terrestrial norm ch'ou 
(2) and man's norm ym (3) the (so-called Cliou, Yin, and Ilsia cal- 
endars). If a year begins with the aymbol fstl it u an indication that 
the beginning of the ciril and astronomical years coincide (winter 
solstice). 

Formula 6 (p 4a*) • The calculation of the 24 parts (cV» of 
the year. From the number for the current year of the pti, 1 is sub- 
tracted and the remainder multiplied by the excess of days (Zo^ 1C8) 
Full rules (Zp — 32) are added, this js the Major Excess The 
remainder is called the ifinor Eicc«s Full CD’s ere set apart from the 
ilajor Excess Tlie remainder is determined according to the table of 
year names (Tabic 3) and by calculating exclusively the date of the 
winter solstice for the prcTious year is found 

Example to Formula C I will calculate the winter solstice of the year 
preceding 61 B C The year 61 B C was the 25th year of the current pu- 
cycle (according to Example 2 under i ormula 1 } I multiply 25 (the state- 
ment that 1 is to be subtracted must be a mistake in the text) by 163 
(Zo), making 4200 This I divide bv 32 (Zp) and the result is a Major 
Excess of 131 and a Minor Excess of 8 I now divide 131 by CO, making 
2, with a remainder of II Since the calculation of Example 2 under 
Formula 1 indicates that the year 61 B C falls in the second pu of the 
second cycle (sec above), it will be necessary to employ symbol 33 (ptny 
then) which appears in Table 3, column 2, row 2 To this is added II 
The day of the winter solstice is thus indicated by the cyclical symbol 44 
Hccalculation shows, tlicn, that the winter solstice occurs in December 
of the year 62 B 0 The manner of computation m this instance is 
similar to that of the San i'ung calendar (Cf part II) 

Formula 7 (p 4a*) If the second of the parts of the year is desired, 

16 should be added to the Major Excess, and 7 to the Minor 

Notation to Formula 7 This is merely an elaboration and an addition 
to Formula 6 based upon the statements which appear in Zni Therein 
It was stated that the length of one of the 24 parts of the year (cA't) was 
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and finally the day of the new moon *• are obtained If the Minor Erceea 
for half or full moon is le«8 than 260 it should be multiplied by the 100 
parts (of the day) Each full pu month (Ze — OfO) results in one part 
of the day The remainder is added as 1 day if it approximates the mid- 
night of &chtek 0 and ch'i-division *• (that is, the 24 parts of the year) 
Kotations to Formula 9 The day is divided mto 100 parts These 
100 parts are classed as day and night parts The shortest day, that of 
the vrinter solstice, contains 65 night parts This multiplied by the pu 
month number yields 51700 (55 X O'tO)* the number of time units of 
the day of the vnnter solstice from sunset to eann^e The period from 
sunset to midnight, or from midnight to ennn<e contains ^ this number 
— 25850 The number 260 expresses in round numbers the mean m 
hundreds When multiplied by 100 it becomes comparable to 25850 This 
• part of the formula, therefore, makes it possible to aroid vnth respect to 
the exact date of the full moon small inaccuracies which were found m 
the formulae of the Earlier Han period The first part of the formula 
is based upon the statements under Ze, according to which the month has 
days A quarter of this is 7*5®V&40 
Formula 10 (p 4a‘*) rnve«tiga(ion relatire to the mo-part or "exact 
dinaibility ” The number of years elapsed in the current pu, less 1 is 
multiplied by the mo number Full day rules become units, which are 
called Accumulated mo The remainder is the mo-excess The Accu 
mulated mo are multiplied by the General Rule Full mo rules create 
units called Major Excess The remainder is Mmor Excess In the case 
of the Major Excess full 60’a are divided out. The balance is retained 
with the “table for determining the pu name” (Table 3) and thus, 
calculating exclusively, the tno-day after *® the winter solsbce of the pre- 
vious year is> found 

•• rEamss VOTE Add of tie foUowiB" bjodUi.”] 

*• (Editoks vote 'We find Eberhard a German very obscure Der Rest wird 
vreim ea nabe bei den cAtrh und cA « Abschnitten (also den 24 Jabresteilen) bei 
ilittemacit ist als 1 Tag bmtugefugt. The Cbinese reads 

would seem to signify literally As for 
tbe remainifer wben tbts number [Uie quotient of tie preceding dmsiont] 
approximates m dnight of a chtth-th t Itie divis on coming at tbe beginning of 
the monthl it is added m to form a day We make tbts translation with all 
reserves and call attention to tbe fact Ibat for Li Jui {see note 15) would 
read ^ wbich permits us to translate **wbea midnigbt of a cftieb-cA t is 
approximated Iby tbe preceding quotient] ] 

’• (Editobs vote Tbe text reads bterally "As for its remainder designat 
mg it by tbe pu symbol [Table 3] and calculating out exclusively [one gets 
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If the next mo-day is desired, 69 is added to the llajor Excess, 4 to 
the Minor. If the Minor Excess becomes a full mo-rule it is added to 
the Major Excess. The remaining calculation is as above. If no balance 
remains it is “ exactly divisible.** 

Example to Formula 10 : I calculate the mo-part for the year 61 B. C. 
According to Formula 1, this year is the 25th of the current pu-cycle. 
24 IS, therefore, the base number. Multiplication by the mo-number 
(Zl=21) yields 504. Division by the day-rule (Zi‘==4) yields 126 
accumulated mo, and a mo-excess of 0. The accumulated mo are multi- 
plied by the General Eule (Zm •=* 487). The resulting 61362 is divided 
by the mo-rule (Zn^ 7). The Major Excess is then 8766, and there is 
no Minor Excess. The Major Excess is divided by 60 which leaves a 
remainder of 6. According to the usual method of calculation with Table 
3 (see above) , 40 is added and, the calculation being exclusive, the 46 < 
becomes 47. Thus the cyclical symbol of the mo-day following the winter 
solstice of the year 62 B. C. (the year preceding 61 B. C.) is combination 
Ko 47, 

According to tbe explanations under Zm to Zp the mo part is that 
fraction of a day which results from the fact that the 24 parts of the 
year have 15^2 days which as a practical matter must be counted as 15 
days Equalization occurs only every 4 years. This is called Exact 
Divisibility. At such times the mo day and the day of the winter solstice 
coincide 

Formula 11 (p. 4a'*)’ According to another method the Minor Excess 
of the winter solstice is multiplied by 16, and the product is subtracted 
from the General Eule (Zm = 487). The full mo-rules (Zn<^7) are 
umts This IS the mo-day following the winter solstice. 

Example to Formula 11. According to the example under Formula 6 
the minor excess in the year 61 B C was 8 Multiplymg by 15 makes 
120. 487 minus 120 leaves 367, Dividing by 7 yields 52, with a re- 
Tbiz? ths sfTabo} ths .■wp-d.sj’ feJis 3 offer the 
cyclical symbol of the day of the winter solstice Tins was determined 
to be 44 in Example for Formula G We find in Formula 10 that the 
mo-day lias the symbol 47. It is a peculiarity of the Hou-Ban Shu to 
present in many cases two methods of calculation, the second of which is 

the cj-clicnl designation of] the mo day preriou* to the winter solstice of the 
preceding year” For the which wc translate in italics Uui Tung Uffj}! 

Icf Wang nsicn-eh'ien's edition, see note IS] says that the Ch'im fteiani; calendar 
rcods tS. the following In our text the CA'ien httang colendar has 
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usually simpler than the first 32us pecnlianty probably has its explana 
tion in the derelopment of the Hoa Han calendar 

Formula 12 (p 4b') Calculation of the degree during the conjunc' 
hon. The number of accomnlated days in the current pu-cyde is multi 
plied by the pu month (Ze=940) Full periods (Zq = 343335) are 
subtracted Pull pu months (Ze =* 940) resulting from the balance are 
units "which are called Accumulated Degrees The remamder forms the 
Excess Degree-parts To the accumulated degrees there are added the 
21 degrees of fou •+ as well as the 235 parts This is then dinded hy 
the number of degrees, the remamder is the degree durmg the con 
junction 

If the altitude of the next conjnnciion is desired, 29 is added to the 
degrees, and 499 to the parts If the fractions amount to a full pu month 
®(Ze*=“ 940), one more degree results If it is contamed m the iou (lunar 
station), the 235 parts are dinded by it 

Example to Foraula 12 In the year 61 B C the number of accumu 
lated days, according to the example under Pormula 4, was 8741 The&e 
are multiplied by 940 (Ze) The product of 8316540 is dinded hy 
343385 (Zq) The result is 23, with a remainder of 319835 This u 
dinded by 940 (Ze) This results in 340, xnth a balance of 235 Excess 
Degree-parts ’’ 21 is added to 340 because the winter solstice falls in 
the 2l4t degree of the lunar station feu — more exactly in the 21^ 
degree (21^^%4c) This degree is expressed as 235 parts of 940 
which must he added to the Excc«3 Degree-parts Had the resulhng 
number of degrees exceeded 365^, it "would have been necessary 
to dmde by 365'4> th® remainder would have been the number of 
degrees, but in the case presented the degree is 310 *' and 470 parts of 
940 At the next conjunction the *un, which advances daily 1 degree, 
has advanced 29^®®^40 degrees since the month contains 29*®®440 
If the resnitmg degree part is less than 2, it is necessary to calculate 
with the Excels Degree-parts 

Formula 13 (p 4b*) According to another metbod the Intercalary 
’Excels is iszdiipit'eS hr ibe Cd^ttsi Petse^ {Zh J 45J } ssd ihs resalt 
is subtracted from the Major Period (Zq«— 343335) The remainder la 
divided bv Ze (-=940) and to the whole number of this quotient are 
added the 21*4 degrees of the iou Then the degree of the conjunction 
in the celestial norm is obtained 

■* [Eorross xorc It is ear un4mtaadicg that tbls cmgltt to be 340 4- 21. 
or 361 1 
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Example to Formula 13. In the same example the intercalary excess 
(example under Formula 3) was 16 If this is multiplied by 1461 the 
product IS 23376 343335 less 23376 is 319959 This number is divided 

by 940 To the result of 340 are added the 21^ degrees as in the case 
of Formula 12 The result is 361 degrees and % part A small remain- 
ing part of a degree has been disregarded in this calculation If this 
remaining degree part is considered, the result of both calculations 
(Formulae 12 and 13) is the same 
We omit the further numerous formulae for calculating the degrees 
of sun and moon, as well as a part of the formulae for calculating eclipses 
(relative to Formula 2 which was also omitted) and present as a final 
example the following Han formula for eclipse calculation 

Formula 14 (p 5b*^) According to another method one divides the 
number of years elapsed since the hegmmng of time by the number of* 
the year (Zu *=» 613) The remainder [is multiplied by the chanff month 
# (Zg — 285) In the case of a full ckanp rule (Zf ^ 19) units result 
which are called] Accumulated Months This is multiplied by 112, and 
the full numbers of the mouth (Zw—185) are subtracted** from the 
product From the balance, in the case of full eclipse rules (Zx — 28), 
units are derived This is the eclipse after the Celestial Norm 

Example for Formula 14 The text of this moon eclipse formula is 
incomplete The text lacks the portion placed in square brackets ** 

The following is a computation for the second eclipse of the year 89 
A D The number of years elapsed to that date was 2760569 (see the 
statement in Example for Formula 1) A division by 613 (Zu) results 
in a quotient of 6381, with a remainder of 116, and this multiplied by 
235 (Zg) yields 27260 This m turn is divided by 19 (Zf), with a result 
of 1434 Accumulated Months and a balance — the intercalary excess— of 
14 The product of the multiplication of 1434 by 112 is 160608 which, 
divided by 135 (Zw), nets 1189 with a remainder of 93 This remainder 
must be converted into full umts of 23 It will be necessary to take five 
units, since 4 X 23 is only 92 This latter would be the number for the 
first eebpse of the year The second eclipse of a year is always 6^%s 
months later than the first In round numbers, therefore, our result is 10 
Converting to the Celestial Norm, and taking cognizance of the fact that 

’* [Editorb’ note The text rends ^ which signifies ‘ dmde and in hla 
example below Eberhard dtptdet ] 

** [Editors rote Eberhard has translated m accordance with Li Jui b emends 
tion (see note 15 and Ward Haienchien op ett 3 IGb'*) ] 
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the year elapsed in the meantime contained an intercalary month which 
was not counted, it is found that the eclipse occurs in the 8th month 

This example is also discussed by the commentator ** on IIoVfILan Shu 
12 His manner of calculation is eunilar, although it is somewhat abbre- 
viated He obtains the same number of accumulated months as I, but 
he then multiplies by 23 (Zx) and the product of 32982 is divided by 
135 (Zw) from which he receives a quotient of 244, with a remamder 
of 42 In order to mcrease this remainder of 42 to 270 (2 X 135 for 
computing the second eclipse), it is necessary to add 10 X 23 (230 plus 
42 =* 272) Counting 10 months beyond the celestial norm, it is deter- 
mined, if cognizance is taken of the intercalary month which fell between, 
that the eclipse occurs in the 8th month The number 112 in our 
formula simplifies the calculation somewhat , it is secured by subtracting 
23 from 135 

The basic character and the method of treatment of all these formulae 
IS the same , they are readily understandable if we examine the evolution 
of the fundamental numbers The year desired is always first converted 
into the current year of the major cycle , thus it is fixed from on astro- 
nomical point of view By substituting in the various formulae the 
current year may be then readily converted into months, days, or other 
time units, then by simple counting or division of the eclipse, new 
moon , CO , or other cjcle elapsed in this interval of ycors, months, days, 
or other units, the result is obtained This method was already in use 
in tbe Barber Han period, also m the Shth Cht, it is found to have been 
m use later as well In many respects the formulae of the Ssufen 
calendar are more unwieldly and le^s intelligible than the earlier and 
later ones, this is their special characteristic. 

Each of these old Chinese calendars had two requirements to fulfil! 
first, it must he astronomically as correct as possible, second, it must 
present that numerical harmony, m which there was a firm belief, between 
the univer«e, earth, and man It was (his numerical harmony which was 
the true world bond, which kept everything in its place and made a 
“cosmos” of tbe world The two requirements are contradictory be- 
cause (Ac periods of the sun, the moon and the planets do not hear a 
simple nuracncal relationship to one another, and it is far less pcusible 
to di>co\cr sucli a numerical relationship between celestial and terrestrial 

'tone Fberhtrd wrote "rom K«BwenUt/>r " wbere** “« com 
TnenUtor or ntorc ipeclfleally LI Jai is better Cf Il>ten-«li ien, op 

Ml 2 18a*-**! 
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events The fulffllment of this demand always resulted, therefore, m a 
sort of compromise 

The San i'ung calendar realized the second condition of numerical har- 
mony m a beautiful and perfect maimer, hut astronomically it was not 
as accurate as it might have been Investigations relative to the exacti- 
tude of old Chinese astrononucal observations, and the drawing of a con 
elusion therefrom as to the then prevailing standards of astronomy, must 
always be predicated upon this situation The Ssu-fen calendar of the 
Later Han period gives more emphasis to the astronomical side The 
numerical harmony is not as perfectly expressed 

The later Han period is important m the history of Chinese astronomy 
This period maria the transition from the equatorial to the ecliptical 
system The first tendencies to transformation appear, to be sure, in the 
early Hon period, but this new phase now finds complete development 
The new celestial theory, the hunt ten (cf A Fouke, World Con- 
esphon of the Chinese, London, 1926, p 18), fitted into this new con 
caption which became more and more dominant during the Han penod 
Finally this concept prevailed and displaced the older Hot i sen 
aystem The latter appears to have still prevailed about the beginning 
of the Christian era It was adhered to by the Secret Books, the Chou pi 
(see chapter IV), and by numerous authors, such as for instance Yang 
Hsiung It considered the heavens to be a hemisphere which lay upon 
the convex earth This renders the concept of the planetary orbits some 
what complex and oSers even more difficulties with respect to the orbits 
of the sun and moon The ideas would have to be extremely complicated 
if It were sought to explain all celestial events in accordance with this 
theory, one must imagine numerous spheres m various positions 

The new system avoids all this and conceives the heavens as a globe 
comparable to an eggshell in which is situated the earth as the jolk of 
an egg It was responsible for the construction of numerous astronomical 
instruments, particularly the celestial globe and, later, others which 
would have been extremely complicated if applied to the Kat t ten system 

IV ExAiiUhATiov OP Texts TirnoEon Applicatiov op the IIetiiops 
OF TnE Oalevdae op thp nou Han Period 
Of the texts which arc thought to have been falsified besides the 
Tso Chuan, the Chu shu CHi-meu— the Bnmloo AnnoU—ia o! moat m 
tcreat The text was found in the Chin I? period and was admittedly 
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revised The possibility thus results that the revision of the astrononucal 
parts of the Bamioo Annals was done m the light of the astronomical 
knowledge of that later time The astronomical formulae used might 
have been tho'ie of the Hou Han period Only two dates in the Bamboo 
Annals can be verified two solar ecbpses — the one, the famous Shih 
Cktng eclipse of the year 776 B C which has been the subject of research 
by W Hartner , the other, the ecbpce of the Shu Cktng which, accord 
ingfo the BamSoo Annals, took place in the year 1948 B C Hartner has 
shown that this solar ecbpse of the Skth Chtng could not have taken 
place m the year 776 B C because Uus ecbpse was not visible in China, 
but smce the Bamioo Annals mention specifically that it occurred in this 
year, this portion of the text of the Annak must have been falsified In 
connection with the eclipse this correct notation appears, " first day of 
Uie month ** Applying now Formnla 1 to the year 776 B C , the result 
ing cycbcal symbol is that which is given m the Bamboo Annals Further 
computation is then made using Formulae 3 and 4 From this is de- 
rived the cycbcal symbol 26, whereas the text of the Annals states it to 
be symbol 28 Our results agree with the tables of P Hoang Thus the 
investigation proves that the date of the solar eclipse, even m its pre- 
liminary stag^^the date of the new moon — cannot have been calculated 
accordmg to the formulae of the Hou Han period 
From the computabon with respect to the solar ecbpse in the year 
1948 B C , the same year symbol as given in the text is derived, calculat 
mg accordmg to Formula 1 When Formulae 3 and 4 are appbed, how- 
ever, gross maccuracies of more than 20 cyclical symbols appear Apply 
mg other formulae to the above we find that an error m the number of 
the year must exist, and that laslead of the fifth year of King Chung- 
k'ang the sixth year is correct Such manuscript errors are frequent in 
Chmesc texts, particularly in the case of figures It might be argued 
that the Bamboo Annak states the date according to the calendar then 
current m the year 1948 B C , about which we have no certain knowledge 
In this case, however, it would be possible to verify the eclipse Since, 
however, no corresponding eclip«e is found, this view can not hold 
The compufatioas for the year l?4r B C , according to Forraotac 3 
and 4, mdicate the cycbcal symbol 40 for the day of the new moon of 
the ninth month According to the text the symbol is 47 The variation 
IS considerable but it is rendered comprehensible by the following The 
results of calculation for the year 776 B C according to the Hou Han 


lEonoEs *«oTE rp 31 1S$230) 
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formulae may vary by two aymbola from the results of computations 
according to the T'ang formulae, since the error is cumulative a differ- 
ence of seven symbols is possible for the year 1947 B C Thus, the 
variation may be traced to a cumulative error in the formula Calcula- 
tion according to the T*ang formulae produces the same cyclical symbol 
as the text of the Bamboo Annals These calculations will be treated, 
therefore, in a special paragraph of this article In any event, the in- 
vestigation reveals that this eclipse reported in the Bamboo Annals 
could not have been calculated according to the formulae of the Later 
Han period 

Similarly, the dates marking the beginning of the Chou, Shang, and 
Hsia dynasties could not have been determined by means of the Hou Han 
calendar whereas they show evidences of the calendar methods of the 
early Han period (cf Stntca, Pranke Festschrift). * 


An Examination in the Light op the Sui and T^ano Calendar 
Methods of the Dates op the Eclipses op the Sun 
GIVEN IN THE Bomboo Annols 

Since both eclipses mentioned m the Bamboo Annals were not visible 
in China, and since the other dates were computed by neither the Hou 
Han nor by the Ch‘ien Han astronomical methods, but could have been 
added to the text during the Han period or shortly thereafter, it must 
be concluded that they were computed subsequently Wang Kuo wei has 
shown in his work in connection with the Bamboo Annals that both of 
the eclipse dates were apparently not included in the oldest form of the 
texts that we can reconstruct, but he shows that the dates of the eclipses 
are mentioned in the Sstn Tang Shu (25, lb— the eclipse of the year 
776 B C , 27a, 7a — the eclipse of the year 1948 B C ) The eclipse of 
the year 776 B C had already been discussed in Sui Shu 27, 6b 
and its date computed It is always said that recalculation had confirmed 
its occurrence On the other band, concerning the eclipse of the year 
1948 B C , it 13 said that earlier research had incorrectly determined 
the year m which this eclipse occurred, and that a recalculation had shown 
that it transpired in the year mentioned This is very strange If the 
text of the Bamboo Annals had contained this passage it is probable that 
it would have been accepted os fact No doubt would have occurred as 
to the year m which the eclipse supposedly took place This finding 
indicates that a rccomputation is quite likely 
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1. Calculation According to the Methods of the Soi Calendar for the 

Tear 608 A.D. 

In connection with this ecbpse date the day of the new moon is 
calculated (as was done in the inrestigation based upon the Han 
astronomy). The formula in the Sui Shu (17, 11a) reads: 
** The number of years elapsed since the beginning of time unto 
the year m question is multiplied by the chanp mouth (5071). 
Full chang years (410) result in units called Accumulated Months; 
the remainder is Intercalary Excess. The Month Buie (33783) is 
multiplied by the Accumulated Months. Full (Day) Rules (1144) 
result in units Imown as Accumulated Days, the remainder is the 
Minor Eice«s. The Accumulated Days are divided by 60, the re- 
mainder 13 the Major Excess Using chia-tzu and computing ei- 
dusively, the result is the day of the new moon, according to the 
Celestial Norm.” 

The year desired is calculated as follows; In Sut Shu 17, 10b, 
the year 608 A. D. u called the year 1427644, thus the year 776 
B. C. would be the year 1426261. Multiplication and division per- 
formed according to the formula shows the result to be cyclical 
symbol No 28, as 8tat«?d by the Bamboo Annals, and differing from 
the results of the Han calculation and the tables of Father Hoang. 

2. Calculation According to the Methods of the Early T'ang Calendar 

for the Tear 626 A. D. 

In the Ilfin Tang Shu (25, 2b) the formols for computing the 
date of the new moon reads: “The ehany month (8361) is multi- 
plied by the Year Number. Full cAanj-^ears (676) result in units 
known as Accumulated Months The units called Accumulated 
New-tnoon Days arc derived from full Day Rules (13006), which, 
in turn, result from the multiplication of the Accumulated 2Ionths 
by the Month Rule (384075), The remainder is the Minor Eire's 
If full 60’« are subtracted from the number of days, the remainder 
IS the ifajor Escess This is determined in terms of the cAw ItQ 
cycle and, computing exclusively, the day of the new moon accord- 
ing to the Cclc«tial Norm is obtained ” 

The computation for the desired year is acconpli'hed as follow* 
//fill Tang Shu 25, 2b states that the year 626 A D has the year 
number 1C131S Correspondingly, the year 776 B C would be the 
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year number 162947 All computation is made according to the 
text, the principle remammg alwajs the same The cyclical sym 
bol No 28 results as in the of the previous formula 

3 Result 

W Hartner has shown that the eclipse in the 10th month of the 
year 776 B G was not visible in China It must, therefore, have 
been recalculated Our investigation shows that to obtain the re- 
sults given in the Bamhoo Annals it only could have been calcu- 
lated by means of the formulae of the year 608 A D Thus, ibis 
part of the Bamboo Annals can have existed only since this time 
The assignment of the statement of the Shth Chtng, m which the 
year of the eclipse is not indicated, can also date only from the Sui 
period This confirms a supposition expressed by W Hartner 

B Eclipse of the Year 1948 B C 

1 Calculation According to the Methods of the Sui Calendar for the 
Year 608 A D 

The result of calculation according to the Sui formula for the new 
moon of the 9th month of the year 1948 B C deviates from that 
of the Bamhoo Annals by about 20 cyclical symbols The compu- 
tation IS made for the year 1947 B C instead of the year 1948 
B C The resulting cyclical symbol 47 agrees with that of the text 
of the Annals It is, however, not computed according to the Hsia 
calendar If this is used, the cyclical symbol 46 results 

2 Calculation According to the Method of the Early T'ang Calendar 

of the Year 62G A D 

Similarly, computation for the year 1948 B C , according to this 
formula, leads to an entirely different symbol If the computation 
18 made for the year 1947 B C , the cyclical B 3 rmbol 46 results in- 
stead of the symbol 47 of the Annals Calculation according to 
the Hsia calendar results in symbol 45 

3 Calculation According to the Method of the Later T'ang Calendar 

of the Year 724 A D 

Computation js now made for the eclipse of the year 1948 B C 
with those formulae which, Ustn T'ong Shu 27A, 7a states, have 
confirmed the accuracy of the date The formula reads (according 
to Ilsm T"ang Shu 27A, la and Chiu T^ang Shu 34, lb — tbe texts 
supplement each other) "The Tg'eshth (1110313) is 
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mTilhplied by tbe number of years elap«ed The results are the 
mean Accumulated Parte Tears are diTided by the heh rule 
(89773) The remamder is subtracted from the mean Accumu 
lated Parts Accumulated new moon parts result Full t'ung 
rules yield days Calculation then follows as before (namely, 
divided by 60 and the remamder treated according to the cAta Hu 
eyde) and the day of the new moon according to the Celestial 
Norm resnlts ” 

This formula is at variance with the other new moon formulae 
in 60 far as the 24 parts of the year (“ media *’) are first calcn 
lated before the new moon computation is begun. This accounts 
for the nnosnal division m the computation The procedure is as 
follows The year 724 A.D is, according to Ssxn T’ang Shu 
28a, la, year number 96,961,740 According to this the year 1948 
B C would be the year number 96,959,069 No result is obtamed 
by computing on this basis Calculation with the year 1947 B C 
yields the cyclical symbol No 47 as m tbe Bamhoo Annals By 
using tbe Esia calendar symbol 46 is obtained 

4 Besult 

Tbe computations have shown that only the year 1947 B C could 
have been meant Tbe date was calculated in the T'ang period 
according to the last mentioned formula and the result is stated to 
be the year 1948 B 9th month, cyclical ^mbol 47 Our recal 
culation shows that it must have been tbe year 1947 B C , 9th 
mouth, cyclical symbol 4.7 Accordmg to this the Enn T’ang Shu 
contains an error in tbe text This textual error is also found in the 
Bamboo Annate Tbe eclipse was actually not visible m China in 
cither of the two years It must, therefore, be recalculated, which 
could be doue with the Stu formula as well as with tbe later 
T'aag formula This must be belweea the years 608 to 724 A D 
A notation m the text of the T’ang Sku indicates that it was more 
probable that it was really recalculated in 724 A D The false 
year-date appears in the T'ang annals by error This error, to- 
gether With the correct month and cydical symbol was earned over 
into the present text of tbe Bamboo Annals Thus, the two eclipse 
dates of the Bamboo Annate were subsequently entered, probably 
in the 8lh Century One ddSculty must still be mentioned — tbe 
computation for the year 1947 B C was made throughout with 
tbe normal calendar, not with the so-called Hsia calendar 

5 
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According to tradition, the Chou Pi 8uan Chxng was written by Chou 
kung and dates from the beginning of the Chou period It is today 
generally recognized that this is impossible The high order of astronomy, 
the manner of calculation, as well as the terms and figures employed, pre 
elude the possibility that the book dates from before the Han period 
Only its precise date is doubtful As for world theory the Chou pi 
recogmzes the Kai-i ten theory (see above, ch III, p 220) It has the 
same status as the Huot nan tzu and many later theorists The attempts 
of the Chou Pi to determine the size of the world and the distance to the 
sun and the sky makes this obvious (cf part B of the Chou Ft) The 
determination of the year’s length as 365^4 days, and the length of the 
chang month as 235 (see Zg), and the period of the moon as 13%9, 
is important in order to fix the time of its origin Humbers are em 
ployed which appear in the early calendars, particularly in the Huai nan 
izu, as well as expressions which are typical of the San t ung calendar 
The length of the year is also given as 3652^%40 or 865^^®%786o days, 
the moon year as 3543*%4o or 354®®i%7860» the leap year as 383 
the month as 29*®%4o, also mcluded are degrees expressed in 
fractions with a denominator of 17860 and the number 1461 (see Zh) , 
finally, the cycles of chang (see Zf — 19 years), pu (see Zd« 76 years), 
sut (IS — 1620 years and corresponding to Zb), shou ('^^4560, 
corresponding to Za) and cht (@ — 31920 years) The Pythagorean 
theorem** and calculation of eircumferences wherein 3 is taken for w, 
appear in the computations to which the first part of the Chou Ft is 
devoted 

From this the following conclusion may be drawn The division of the 
year into fractions with a denominator of 940 is first employed by the 
Huatrnan izH, then m the Secret Books and m the SsH fen calendar 
Similarly, the number 1461 is typical for the Huai-nan izu and the 
Ssu fen calendar The other dates also similarly coincide with those of 
the 8su fen calendar, the elaboration of 940 to 17860 (19 X 940) is the 
only peculiarity which docs not seem to appear elsewhere The name s«v 
for the cycle which is otherwise called cht (Zb), as well as the name 
shou for the yuan (Za) is strange, the numbers appear in the ITou Han 
calendar The elaboration of this cycle into a still greater cRi-cycle is 

[EorroBS »otb It ehouM bo noted that only one ipeclal case of the 
Pythagorean theorem la treated la the Chou /H vJt. that of « reetan^lar tri 
angle with the aides 3 4 and 6 There aeema to be no reason to aupposo that 
the general concept of this theorem was recognized by the Chinese during the 
nan dynasty 1 
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a play ■upon cosmological speculations. The Pythagorean theorem appears 
to have been familiar to the Huatriian itu The formula for computing 
circumference and the knowledge of however, does not appear in the 
B(in-t"ung calendar, although the Secret Books had them x was cus- 
tomarily taken to be 3 in the early Hoa Han period. The method of 
calculation itself in the Chon pi appears somewhat awkward; m some 
cases the Pythagorean theorem was employed by preference Pure astro- 
nomical data, which could he verified with present-day means, are lacking 
in the hook. 

I believe, therefore, that, owing to the presence of certain terms, to its 
purely mathematical computation, and to the application of the circum- 
ference formula, the Chou Pi can only be placed chronologically between 
the San-i’ung calendar of the early Han period and the 8su-fen calendar 
of the later Han period. Since the book was quoted at the end of the 1st 
Century A. D. it could not have had a later ongm 

Numerous other investigatora have recently arrived at the same con- 
clusion (cf. AM, Franke-Festschnft, 9 (1933), 610). They also regard 
an earlier ongm as impossible. 

a. Bhang sku Ta-chaan 

This book ezists today only m fragments which have been supplemented 
by quotations from widely varied works. It is supposed to have been 
WTi^en by Pu ShSng at the beginning of the Han period In its present 
form it contains no astronomical statements which can be verified. In- 
vestigations into the cosmological specnlations coneermng the five ele- 
ments permit it to be said that the kind and complexity of these element- 
theories are not contradictory to the tune officially given as that of its 
ongm. In my opimon, a falsification at the end of the first Han period 
is improbable. 

b. The Secret Books 

The Apocrypha and the Secret Books (see above, ch I) are similarly 
preserved only in fragments and by quotations These fragments no 
longer contain astronomical data which may be verified, nevertheless, 
ihey fontam jsnmf' matexiaJ nf Jidiwest which I Jist as follows / ajl state- 
ments coneermng the sun it advanced 1 degree daily, 365% degrees per 
year (Ttian-mmj-pao **). This corresponds to the statements of the 

** (EDtross’ KOTE (It IS incredible tliat the eutlior’s ijianttscript as presented 
for publicatioa sbould hare lacked the mformatioo, C^uiese characters iaclcrded, 
which we are forced to supply particularly In this and the following notes.) 

This is the Ch'an-ch’ta TTei THan i Tu Aaa-t^rh 
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early and the Ssu-fen calendars. Moon it advances 13%9 degrees per 
day The month has 29^®%4o days (K'ao-hng-wei^'^) , this similarly 
corresponds to the Euai-nan tzu and the Ssu-fen system. Planets the 
period of Saturn as given in the Yuan-ming pao is at variance ivith 
the periods given in other sources Cycles . the Ming-h-hsu and the 
K’ao Ixng-yao show cycles of 304 (4 X 76), 760 (10 X 76), 1630 (20 
X 76) and 4560 (60 X 76) years This corresponds particularly well 
with the Ssu-fen calendar,** while in the Suai-nan tzii the 76 year period 
occurs but it does not play such an important role Size of the world 
and world-theory The E^ao-i-ju ** and E'ao-Ung-wet both define the 
size of a degree of the celestial sphere in agreement with the statements 
of the Hou-Han period. The K"ao Ung-toex divides the circumference 
of the heavens into 36 “heads” of degrees each. This num- 

ber IS unusual but the total is again the usual 365^ degrees. One of the ‘ 
Hsuio-eking ^ ^ Apocrypha,** as is apparent from its statements and 
degrees, reveals the world theory of Kat-t'ten. Age of the world, the 
end-cycle as given by the Lt Ckt Tou-wex-t ®* is a t'ai su of 291,840 
years This may be resolved into 64 X 4560 which corresponds to the 
usual yuan-cycle (Za), which itself is merely multiplied by the number 
64 of the I Chxng. The Mxng-h-hsu*^ gives for the period from the 
close of the Ch‘'un-ch‘'ia to the Han period a cycle which was adopted by 
the SsH-fen calendar. Similarly the final year of the Ch*un-chhu period 
(year when the unicorn was captured) is fixed as the year 2,760,000 (see 
ch. HI, Formula 1). This is essentially the material which is available 


fang Oh% I «Au **>**’e particular item of Information 

!a giTen in ch 2, 3a* 1 

[Editohs’ ROtB We find no euch book Tb»* mu»t be the Shang Shu IVef 
E'ao-hnffvoo cf Til han than fang CM I ihu 63 V 6a*] 

** [Editoes’ nOTE See note 20, ch 2,14a*-*] 

•• tEDiTOBs’ ifCTTE Thjs {a the Ch‘un cA*«u iltng li htH 
10 han «han /on;; CM I thu 67 P 6a* 5b’ ) 

■* IEditom* kotE See note 27 For thia test we find In the 1 fl han* edition 


only the cycle of 4560 yearaj cf p Ob* J . , . ,,, 

" The cycle of 304 ycara ia menUoned In lieu llan Shu COB, 6b, It I« the life- 
time of one of the fire elementa (6 X 301 — 1620, a fall eycJe] 

•* [FjitTOM’ worn There la no aoeh book Thia muit be the CA'an-eViu WH 


K-ea-tgu 5 65 . I*-*] 

[Eorroas* nomt Bee note 27 P 2a*^l 
•* IForroaa* Hote Bee note 27 P 8a* J 

•’irntTOM* 5(m:i Mne aueh hooka are glren in FO Aon* 68Jj 


*• lEonoaa* WOTE ** IflAea* 64, la*] 

•* irotroaa' noTEi bee note 29 P la* J 
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to tts from the preserred portions of the Apocrypha. We note that thej 
contain no material of anaent diaracter, we hare no cause, therefore, 
for doubt as to the statements of Chang H^ng {Sou-San Skv 89, 5b-6a), 
who places their origin m the tune of Wang ilang or shortly before. It 
could not be much later smce they were already used in the Hon-Han 
calendar and were repeatedly quoted in the Hon-Han period. 

TJnicobn AND Lunar Eclipse Cycle 
The number 2,760,000 has been mentioned eereral tim» as the num- 
ber of the current year m the last year of the Ch‘un-chhu period, the 
year of the nnicom’a capture The magmtnde of the number which is 
purely artificial need provide no astonishment since the first year, accord- 
ing to the count of the present year, was always chosen by the Tarious 
;alendars as one in which all the cycles of sun, moon, and the planets 
began simultaneously, thus representing a “complete beginning.” It is, 
bowever, noteworthy that the number for this year is a round sum. The 
7A'«n-cA'tu concludes with the year of the umcom's capture The Shih 
CAi also concludes with the capture of a umcom in the year 122 B C. 
(or better, 121 B C.). At least, this is the theory in both cases Let us 
examine these two statements by substituting the nnisber of the current 
year. 

A Cli'(m<ti'iu Uaicora B Ban Unicom 

2,760 000 — a 5,330 X 513 (2«) -f- 60 a 5,380 X 513 (2u) H- T X 60 

b 20,440 X 133 (Zw) +60 b 20,447 X 135 (Zw) + 15 (—6^) 

c 120,000 X 23 (Zx) c 120,015 X 23 (Zx) + 15 (— eo^) 

The solution is noteworthy — it clearly indicates that an astronomical 

significance was attributed to the final year of the CA'un-eA'iu period. 
Aa, Ah and Ac all indicate a lunar ecbpse cycle (see ch. III). Ac is 
particularly obvious The capture of the unicorn of the Han period also 
shows obvious relationship to the cycles of lunar eclipses On the other 
hand, there is a purely numerical relationship to the capture of the 
umcom of the Ch‘un-ch'\u The comcideuce in the B column is not as 
good because the year 104 B C, which is important for the T'at-cVu 
and the calendar, had to be brought into harmony with the 

periods The following, however, is important if the nnmber of the 
current year is analysed according to the 2*ai-cA'o system for the year 
of the Uan umcom capture, the result is* 200 X 23 (Zi) This indi- 
cates then that the association of ideas — umcom, moon eclipse cycl^— 
must have existed at the time of SsQ ma Ch'ieo. Thus, it could cot hare 
been created m the Later Zlan period. 
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What, then, arc the facte which most be made to correspond? Had 
Confucius already associated the unicorn and the lunar eclipse cycle, 
that he interrupted the Ch^un ch'xu with such a year, and, analogously, 
later Ssfi ma Ch'icn his Shxh Ch%7 Or did the latter first recognize this 
association, and shorten or lengthen the CTi'un eh'iu so that it closed 
with such a date ? Or was that first done by his successors ? Had an 
animal designated as a umcorn really been captured at the end of the 
Ch*un ch'iu period? Had the umcom really been captured at the end of 
the Shxh Okx period? I am admittedly unable to solTe these questions 
This could be determined with certain^ only by general research with 
respect to the number speculations perhaps hidden in the Ch'un ch"tu 
Much material appears in the Ch'un eh'tu which is open to suspicion — 
the period comprises 12 princes (12 atellar stations, 12 months) , the Han 
period similarly comprises 12 (recognized) rulers, comprises 24 droughts 
(2 X 12) , 36 solar eclipses (3 X 12), 36 assassinations of princes (3 
X 12) ** It may be resolred into three known periods of 81 jears (9 X 
9), an important number for this, as well as for the San t'ung calendar 
The fact that one year is missing is excusable 
Number speculations are perhaps already present in the Ch'un ch'xu 
If this la granted, therefore, the number speculations would have been 
again taken up in the Han period This would require a concept of the 
status of astronomical and cosmological speculation far different from 
what we have previously had with respect to this period Were these 
speculations inserted into^ the text in the Han period? How does it 
happen that the 64 hexagrams of the 1 Chxng may be changed 

exactly 384 tunes, 384 being the number of days m a year with an 
intercalary month, that is, the greatest number of days which a Chinese 
year have The works of Lu Pu wei Ch'^ien 

have an astronomically sigmficant number of chapters Similarly, the 
Tao Te Ching acquired an astronomically significant division of chapters 
in the Han period The number of chapters of the Oh'ien Han Shu is 
significant Likewise, even the round number of 300 selections in the 
Shxh Chxng is strange Stranger still is the number of chapters in the 
Shu Chxng the so called earlier, the old one, as well as in the new 

one *” All these questions cannot be solved Hu Shih was perhaps really 

•• C! Apocrypha {K ao-t i«) and Bou Han BI u 67, 6a*-*, text and commentary 
[Editoes Horn See note 32 P 9b* ] 

** Cf Apocrypha to the Ohtnff [See note 36 1 

*• [Editobb nOTE Eberhard wrote Koch Beltsemer die Anzahl dcr Kapitel 
im Bhu chine eowohl in angebtichen frOheren dem alten wie dem neuen We 
and our German scholar friends find this incomprehensible 1 
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right when he once said that today we still do not understand suty per 
cent of the canonical boohs I 

c. Buang-h Su-icen &ndi L*tig-shu Chtng 

These texts are snpposed to present medical knowledge from the time 
of the mythical Emperor Hnang-ti. Their authenticity has previously 
(for instance in the iSsu ^'u Ch*iian Shu Tsung Mu T"i Tao) been 
doubted and with good reason From their nature and style it is apparent 
that in their present form they could not have ongmated earlier than 
the Han period. An investigation of the theory of the five elements 
(Beitrage zur Losmologischen Spekulation der Chmesen in der Han-Zeit, 
Baessler-Archw 16, Berlin, 1932, p. 78) shows that the Su-icen repre* 
sents a special phase of the theory, one which was hardly traceable in the 
other literature hut whose theories are otherwise only mentioned in wnt- 
inga of the Han period. I, therefore, considered it probable that the 
Su teen belonged to the Han penod or, at least, not much earlier. 

From the astronomical point of view, there is little material in the 
Su-ven The sun’s course is fixed as one degree daily, that of the moon 
as 13 degrees *'and more” (chapter 3). It is then stated that thirty 
years hare 720 parts (i^) of 15 days each; 60 years, 1440 parts Sixty 
years form one penod ( ) (chapter 19) . This only shows that the con* 
ception of sixty years as a unit leads to the 60 year cycle, which according 
to all appearances, first prevailed in the time of Wang Mang. The other 
numbers are rounded out, and fall coropleiely within the limits of Han 
astronomy, but they arc too inexact to permit further vcnfication Chap* 
ter 20 presents a large table of years which is outstanding owing to its 
unusual dinsioo into 100 parts, which first become more popular in the 
Hou-Han period. The length of the 12 parts of the year is fixed, acxonl* 
ing to Chinese calculation, as days or SO^e days. This 

corresponds exactly to one-hatf the length of the 24 yearly parts (both 
divisions arc closely related) in the Hou-Han calendar (see Zo) This 
IS important for dating the Sa-wen. Because of its astronomy I would 
assign it to the Hou-Han period. 

Thr J^njj-uKu {IKivjt nnivtams nnljr nne jstajement winch is juttercsiir^ 
from the astronomical or, belter, astrological point of view an enumera- 
tion of the 9 palaces Their names (ch 12) are 
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1. Hsieh chih 

2. T‘ien-liu 

3. Ts*ang-men 

4. Ym-lo 

6. T'len'kung 

6. Heuan-wei 

7. Tfi*aiig kuo 

8. Hsm-lo 

9 Chao-yao 

The first eight palaces each govern 45 or 46 days, the ninth is attributed 
to the center. Thus there results a year of 366 days which is otherwise 
known only in the Shti Cktng Here it is probably thought of as a round 
number. Chao-yao for the center is also encountered elsewhere m astrol- 
ogy. The other names are strange, they do not appear elsewhere and 
seem to be transcriptions of foreign words The first mention of the nine 
palaces, as far we know, is in Sou-Ban Shu 89, 5b, the biography of 
Chang H&ng. The names of the palaces, however, are not given 
The senes of nine palaces appears, for instance, m the Wu Bung Ta 
OWuan (Chapter 6, 3b-4b 6b 6b) by Hsiao Chi 3STW of the 

Sui period (preserved in the I Ts*un Ts'ung-$hu It is also 

found in the Tang Bux Yao and elsewhere Here the various 

palaces bear names of celestial bodies (Table 6, column 2) which are fre- 
quent in old Chinese astrology and astronomy and have (m column 1) 
additional secondary names which are difficult to explain Furthermore, 
they are coordinated with the eight tngrams of the I Ck\ng and the 
center (column 3), also to the nine colors with white strangely appearing 
three times (column 4), to the directions (column 0), and to the five 
elements (column 7). The names of these palaces arc for the most part 
names winch arc otherwise secondary names of Jupiter The nidiments 
of this series are plainly recognizable m Uuai-nan tzfl 3, the coordination 
of the elements varying in the different texts Sacrifices were made to 
the spirits who reigned over the palaces and from their positions pre- 
dictions relative to the fortunes and misfortunes of the nine Chinese 
provinces were made (see H'u Jlstng To Ch'uan 5, -la). Thu series ot 
nine palaces was used in China only for astrological and geomnnlic pur- 
poses According to the Ts’fi Yuan (a v. it was emplo.Mxl par- 

ticularly in the T"ang and Sung pencils, but at any rate it has U'en 
nvtl at least from the f»th and Clh centuries. Its conception u well 
adapted to Chinese astrology; Its fundamental parts are derived from an 
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old stock, yet the maimer of coordinating the colors and the secondary 
names of the palaces gives a non Chinese impression 

This senes of nme palaces is osnallj closelj coupled mth a series of 
nine constellations (Table 4), and although the relationship is close, the 
latter series is clearly one whndi has been increased from seven to nine 
members, the coordination of the elements (Table 4, column 2), which 
vanes markedly within itself, differs widely from the palace series The 
correlation of the tngrams (column 4) and the directions (column 5) 
remains the same Table 4 is compiled from the statements in the 
Tz'u Tuan, in the Tfu Estng Ta Oh'van (4, 14b), as well as m various 
other old and modern geomantic works In the TTu Estng Ta Ch'uan it 
18 given as a quotation from a Euang it Tou~t u which is a 

work mentioned in the Sut Shu*B Chtng Cht Chth, and whose title bears 
ca noteworthy similarity to the title of the book (Euang it 1/tngshu 
Chtng), which we shall examine The planets may be correlated to th^g 
series of coriatellatioas (see Table 6) , then to the five old planets are 
added the sun, moon, Rahu and £etn The Indian model for this series 
then becomes apparent Of the names of this senes, numbers 1 and 5 
can be found, probably by chance, m a series of six Feelings (Han shu 
76, 6b* 6a*) , we are not familiar with the others, with the exception of 
numbers 8 and 9 which appear as titles m the early bterature This 
series can again be shortened to seven members and is then identified 
with the seven stars of the Great Bear,** and alJigned with a senes of 
seven Regulators -fcSfc which Ma Jung (Table 7) presents in hia com- 
mentary to the Shu Chtng Today the senes of palaces and constellations 
seems to have disappeared, leaving only the mne planets (Table 6, from 
a popular calendar of the year 1884) In many of their expressions all 
these series show a relationship with the chten ch’u senes of twelve 
astrological symhob which also originally referred to Jupiter, os is 
apparent from their first mention id the Euai-nan tru (Chapter 3) 
Since this senes served also only astrological purposes, it belongs, accord 
mg to our opinion, in the same category as (he others 

But all the senes jnst hnefly treated give a non Chinese impression, 
^piie Ab? sriAsJf, esstaixe, Essl 3V skss (YOEP 2, 

266 26?) made to explain the expressions of the chien ch'u senes, and 
despite the apparent relationship to old Chinese conceptions Chao 1 
12^ (Ch'ien lung period) m Kat yu Ts'ung I’ao 34 already 

•* Cf LiATO Li Ii»ien Pa mAi Ch(a Ktvtp rf» i/ang Crh Ybi* /\F^ A 

“883) I 8a. 
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Indian influence -would prove of value The unusual place occupied by 
the Su Ken with respect to the theory of the elements might also be well 
eiplained by Indian influence There are early indications m the liters 
ture that medicine was particularly advanced in the west of China, above 
all in Szechuan and that physicians looked to the west for new develop- 
ments Many physicians of the early period came &om west or northwest 
China. Does this reprc'cnt Indian influence npon China's medicine in 
the Han period at the latest? 
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Table la 

Table op Plaitetart Motions accobdinq to Hou-Han Shti 13 




Jupiter 

Mars 

Saturn 

Morning InTieibility, Direct 

Days 

16,7220^^ 

712694 

19 1081 


Degrcea 

2 13811 * 

55 2254)4 

3 14725)4 

Visibility, Direct 

Days 

Daily 

68 

His 

184 

86 


Degrees 

11 



u « 

Days 

58 

92 



Daily 

»ia 




Degrees 

9 



stationary 

Days 

25 

11 

33 

Visibility, Retrograde 

Days 

Daily 

84 

62 

102 

Ht 


Degrees 

12 

17 


Stationary 

Days 

25 

11 

37 

Visibility, Direct 

Days 

58 

02 

80 


Daily 


48 

_ 


Degrees 

9 


.. 

Days 

58 

184 



Daily 

Degrees 

11 

112 


Evening Invisibility 

Days 

Daily 

Degrees 

10 7220^4 

71,2804 

10 1031)4 


2 13811 

65 2254)4 

3 14725)4 

1 Synodical Revolution 

Days 

Degrees 

Dally course 

308 14041 
32 10314 
»»%T5S 

770 1872 
414 013 

3782503 

1229451 

1 MslbUityt 

Days 

380 

030 

303 

340 


Degrees 

2S 



•n.. Bcot™ .Il,r tk, ... ..I >■« n.m.r.l.r. o( 

U>. «l»n©fnlnmtor» of wbleh *t* different for r*eh pUntU Thry from tb# 


rarSoti* fundktaenUI pUnvUry number* 
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Table lb 




Venus 

Mercury 

iJornlng Invisibility, 




Retrograde 

Days 

5 

0 


Daily 

Degrees 

4 

7 

Visibility, Retrograde 

Days 

10 

1 

Daily 

*5 

1 


Degrees 

6 

1 

Stationary 

Days 

8 

2 

Visibility, Direct 

Days 

46 

0 

Daily 

^6 

% 


Degrees 

83 

S 

« ». 

Days 

91 

20 


Daily 

l“4i 

« 

» 

Degrees 

106 

25 


Days 

91 



Daily 




Degrees 

113 


Invisibility, Direct 

Daya 

Daily 

Degrees 

41,281 

16,44805 


50,2«1 

32,44805 

1 Synodjeal Reroluttoo 

Days 

292,281 

57,44805 

Degrees 

292,281 

57,44805 

1 Period of Visibility 

Days 

246 

32 

Degrees 

246 

32 
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Table 3 « 


Table AocoMPANTiNa the Ssu pSn Calendar Formulae, 
Hou Han Shu 13, 3a b 


Pu rule Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


SP 




R 

B 

R 

T 

s 

z, 

Pu Beginning 


m 


s 


9P 


® 

■? 

pp 

Sls-t 

1 

40 

19 

58 

37 

16 

55 

34 

13 

52 

Heaven eht 

m 

R 

R 

R 

¥ 

R 

s 


R 

V 

Tear name 

g 



R 


•? 

R 


tP 

R 


17 

33 

49 

5 

21 

37 

53 

9 

25 

41 ‘ 

Earth ck\ 

R 

R 

* 

R 

¥ 

R 

R 


R 

>p 

Year name 

? 

R 



R 



R 


•=p 


37 

53 

9 

25 

41 

57 

13 

29 

45 

1 

Man eht 

R 

R 


23s 

ip 

R 

R 

$ 

R 

¥ 

Year name 



R 



R 

r|* 

? 

R 

It* 


sr 

13 

29 

45 

1 

17 

33 

40 

6 

21 


Pti rule Number 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

^9 

20 


JP 

R 

R 


R 

B 

R 

T 

R 

z. 

Pu Beginning 

4= 

H 


pp 


n 


pp 

4= 

H 


31 

10 

49 

28 

7 

46 

25 

4 

43 

23 

Heaven c2n 

R 

R 

3E 

23S 


R 

R 


R 


Year name 

Ip 


R 

Ip 


R 

Ip 


R 

Ip 


67 

13 

29 

45 

1 

17 

33 

49 

6 

21 

Year name 

R 

R 


R 

rp 

R 

R 

s 

R 

*P 

Earth cht 

R 

Ip 


R 

Ip 

4P 

R 

Ip 

4P 

R 


17 

33 

49 

6 

21 

37 

63 

D 

25 

41 

Man ehi 

R 

R 

s 

2l^ 

rp 

R 

R 

5 

jz 

»P 

Year name 

■3^ 

R 

Ip 

4^ 

R 

III 

■=P 

R 




37 

63 

9 

25 

41 

67 

13 

29 

45 

1 
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Table 4 

The Nine Constellations 


1 

2 

3 

4 

, 5 

1. T'an-lang 

Wood 


k^an ik 

North 

2. Chu-men EF5 

Earth 


k^nn 

Southwest 

3. Lu-ts'nn 

Earth 

Sirs 

chen M. 

East 

4. "Wen'chu 

Water 

9m 

snn 1^ 

Southeast 

6. Lien-cheo 2^^ 

Tire 

Si|> 

Middle >}■ 

Middle 

6. Wu-cb‘u 

Metal 

a* 

ch'ien 

Northwest 

7. P‘o-chun 

Metal 


tm :& 

West 

8. Tso-fu 

Earth 


i§n fi. 

Northeast 

9. Yn-pi 



li JS 

South 


(Cf. 'WU'ksinff Ta-eh’van 4, 14b; 5, bb; Modern Oeomantic Books.) 
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The Nine Palaces 
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Table 6 


The Nive Rn r.trBs 


1 T'ai yang 

Son 

2 Chn yang 

Moon. 

3 Cb'ao-yuan ^7C 

J upiter 

4 Tsai h-ing 

Mars 

5 Wei haukg 

Saturn 

6 Fn lu baing 

Mercury 

7 K‘oa she-hsmg 

Rahu 

8 Hsiung hsmg 

Ketu 

9 Ch*ao-yang 

Venus 


(See calendar, £oaog hsu tenth jear ) 


Table 7 

The Seten- BEGCiarosa 


1 cbu ]ih 

fa t*ien 

Heaven 

2 chu yueb 

fa ti 

Farth 

3 ming huo 

jQDg hno 

Mara 

4. aha t‘u 

t len hsiDg 

Saturn 

6 fa shui 

ch'4a bsiog 

Mercury 

6 Trei mu 

6 U 1 bsmg 5^S 

Jupiter 

7 fa-chm S1^ 

t'ai po 

Venus 


(Cf Commentary to Shv Chxng by JIa Jong ) 



THE ORIGIN OF Yt HIJANG ^ 

H Y. FfKQ (Feng Han-clu) 

HaBVABD yEWCHIWO iNSTlTirrE 

Yu Huang, sometimes translated Jade Emperor or Pearly Emperor, is 
the supreme deity of the Taoist Pantheon. Historically he la a late figure 
and does not play a prominent role in literary sources before the Sung 
period (A. D. 960-1379), but from the standpoint of popular Chinese 
mythical lore he is undoubtedly one of the most important deities and his^ 
origin should be carefully studied. 

The Taoist version of his origin, that he was the son of the king and 
queen of the country of Huang-ySn-miao yueh a non-existant 

utopia, should be repudiated as a late rationalization after the pattern of 
the life of Buddha.^ 

On the other hand the statement of some scholars that the god is a 
fabrication of the Sung emperor CbSn-tsung ( A. D 998-1033) 
cannot be sustamed This misconception may be due to Wieger * and has 
probably been followed by others who have dealt with Chinese mythology, 
such as Dot 5,* Couling,* Werner,* Ferguson,’' etc. It is not likely that an 

The author desires to express bis gratitude to Prof Sliss^eff for corrections 
and Buggestions and Dr. J. ^ Shryock for imprOTsment in English 

•Jlooshonp Yu Iluanff Pin Bttnff Ch\ Ohtnp i^frj Com 
niercial Press ed Too Tsanp 23, chuan ^ 4 6 The date of com 

position of this TTork is not definitely known, generally attributed to the 
Southern Sung (A. D 1128 1279) or early YUan (A D 1230 1307) periods For 
a translation of this legend, see Lewis Hotiooa, Folkuapa in China (London, 
1929), 28 31 

•I>$on WiEora, Textee hittoriques' {1902), 1842 and 1846 

* Henri Do&C, Pecherches sur lex euperatitiona cn Chine ( 1015) 0, 408 472 
•Samuel Couuxo, The Encyclopaedia Emiea (1017) 610 

•ETC WtaiNEB, llpths and Lcpends of China (1022) 130 131; and A 
Dictionary of Chinese JfytAoloyy (1033) 608 01] 

• J C Fdujcbox, Chinese llpthotogif (In JfytAotoyy of all Races, toI S) (1028) 

58 50 

The works of early writers coneeming this subject are disregarded in this 
paper as most of them are so erroneous that they are hardly worth correction 
E g, n C. Dcnosi^ The Dragon, Image, and Demon (1687), 384, says "As a 
212 
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emperor who wished to cover up his defeat at the hands of barbarians by 
some divine ordinance would invent a deify totally untnown to his sub- 
jects ® llaspero has said that . with false visions even more tha-n 
genuine ones it is essential to base them upon well established belief . . 
and “ it IS evident that, for the Emperor to have so definite a vision of 
his ancestor brmging him the order from the god, the god must already 

matter of history, the Emperor Hw^i Tsimg m the twelfth century conferred 
upon a magician, by the name of Chang Ye, the title of Shang te, the Pearly 
Emperor, and the people, finding one deity ao much eimpler Gian an abstract 
triumvirate, accepted him as their Optimiu Maximus ” 

*The evidence these authors adduce is very flimsy The only work they re- 
fer to la the T'un? CAien Kang ifu, more accurately Vvng CAicn Kang Mu BsH 
Pten as the Kang Mu proper ends with the year A D 959 

Dord (op cit, 471, note 1) refers to Wieger, Coulmg follows Dord TVemer and 
Ferguson refer directly to the Tung CAten Kang Mu but do not give any exact 
reference Actually they all use Wieger without consulting the Tung CAien 
Kang Mu JETeu Pten, because there ta oothing in the text and annotations to 
justify the statement that Chdn tsung invented Yii Huang 
Wieger says in his TexUa Autortvues* (p 1S42}, '‘En 1012, date mdmorable, 
invention du dieu le plus populaire de la Chine modema laissoas parler 
PEistoire " Then follows a translation of a passage from the Tung CAten 

ra.., If» ir.u Pin. ( 1 / * 3,681.1 

in which only the name \u Huang is mentioned and nothing is said of inventiQii 
On page 184S of the same work Wieger remarks again “A cette occasion. La 
Grande Eistoire reoferae la note trds importante que voicii 'C^st ici que com 
mence lliistoire du Pur Auyuere On ne aait absolnment rien de ce personnage, 
Inconnu Buparavant. £a Idgende, telle que la posteritd la ddbite, fut, selon toute 
apparence, confectionee g cette date The original of this passage is given by 
Wieger as follows 

Th** annotation does not occur in the text of the 
Tung CAten Kang Jfu ifju Pten, nor in the Sung Eh\h nor in the YtJ p't 

Tung Ckten Kang Mu Esu pten, nor id the Tung CAten CAt Lon, nor in the 
ffetJ Tru CAiA T ung CAten, nor m the Sung PAiA CAi »AiA PSn Jfo 1 do not 
know which work is meant by the term * Grande Hutoire.’ Nerertheless, Wieger’a 
rendering is inaccurate and misleading A more literal translation of his text 
would run as follows ‘‘The use of the title \{l Hoang tn state tacrtfictal and 
vorshipptng cerenontes coomiences from here but his whole history is not 

clear The Ytl Suang Pin Estng Cht Cktng used nowadays probably dates from 
this time." It IS very clear that this note eaya nothing about the invention of 
Ya Huang at this time but only that the state worship of him began from here 
Wieger’fl interpretation that ‘ Le Pur A-uguste, le dieu le plus populaire 

de la Chine mindionale modeme, fut bel et bien invento & cette 4poque ” (op 
cit, 1846, note) la entirely nawarranted- 
The recognition of Tu Huang by the atate religion was primarily connected 
with the Tien Shu incident * Ecnta Cflestes ' of Ch6n tsung'e reign After 

the conclusion of the trace of Shan TSaa with tie Khitan which 
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have ranked as a snpreme deity in popular belief ® But Maspero went 
no farther than the other authors in tracwg the early evidence of the 
development of this myth 

Hodous traced the name of Yu Huang to the Boole of Changes This, 
however, is a little too imaginative''^ He also cited the Tien hung, 
heavenly lord in the Sou Shen Ckt ©Slipd " and the T ten weng “ ven 
erable old man of heaven,” Chang Chien, in the Yu yang isa tsu as possible 
precursors of Yu Huang As to the T ten hung, it is so vague that it can 
be interpreted lu many ways The legend of Chang Chien in the Yu 
yang isa tsu " hears certain resemblances to the myth of Chang Teng lai 

the Emperor later considered humiliating he conspired to gain prestige among 
hia subjects hj some supernatural ordinance Se turned visionary and received 
the T ten Shu from heaven This iutiher led the Emperor to perform the 
Bhan ceremonies which could only he performed tbeoret cally by founders 

of dynasties and successful great emperors The T len Bhu Fing SsH 
was one of the moat important and preposterous events during Chfin tsung s reign 
and the documents concerniog the whole affair were summarised in Cs FBng 
chan Sung Bhik Ch% Bhtk PM Ifo 22 

*Henn IUspero ligthologte de ta Chine modeme itj/thologlB aitatlque 
tlluttr/e (Pans 1028) 230 248 The quotation is from the English translation 
(London 1032) pp 263 271 

* Chen tsong of the French edition should read Tchen tsong according to 
the Tomanisation used in Masperos work Chen tsong (SbCn tsung for us) 
was the Sung emperor who reigned A D 1068 1085 Correspondingly the * Sh6n 
tsung in the English translation should read ChSn tsung 

1 take this occasion to ask M hlaspero on what authority he calls Fig 10 p 
248 (Fig 12 p 272 in the English tr ) La d6eBse de la Lune Chinese artists 
seldom represent female figures show ng their breasts except in obscene scenes 
Fig 10 so far as 1 can see Is not feminine at all If the string of gold cash 
^$3 were not missing itwouldhe tbeLiu Ilal llsi Ch an (Editors 

hoTB Cf V AtEKEoev L«8 doubles Immortel* et le taoTite au crapaud dor 
accompBgnant le dicu de la richesse Jfeeueil du mu$<e d cnthropologle et d etAno* 
graphle de 1 Acaiemie dee Ecleneee S (Petrograd 1016) 253 318 ] 

**Jlni£lwu rx* SA 

fiftns. fiwn;, jsirk. +=C!?j:K3|:, 

cAflen 12 pp 6 9 

llodoui does not give any exact reference but I auppose this is the passage 
be referred to If he Interprele “Ch ten le heaven ruler Jade “ ae 

\fl Huang then how would be interpret Chien is old horse T 

**nodoui op fT Hodous dlJ not give any erect reference ta the Son 
Bhfn CAI So far as I can find the term t ten lung ocr irs only twice in 

one place In eh 10 lb T1 e term 7"<cis hearenlng emperor also oeeura 

In this work (eh. 19 2) hut It Is used with the same vague meaning as In the 
ease of ftci* 
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ich will be given later m this paper, but he also cannot be considered 
the precursor of Tu Huang, because the term Tu Huang had already 
ome well known in literary sources almost half a century before the 
nposition of the Tu yang isa ** Thus it is inconceivable that Tuan 
‘eng abih should use such a vague term as T'ten vieng, “ venerable old 
n of heaven,” if he meant Tu Huang 

rhe earliest occurrence of the name Tu Huang is found m the works 
the Confucian scholar Han Tu (A D 768 824). In a poem admiring 
plum blossoms,'* he wrote 

"Eidmg clouds we come together to the home of Tu Huang” 
ding clouds is a mode of locomotion characteristic of Chinese gods and 
mortals luu Tsungyuan (A D 773 810), the great T‘ang essayist 
d poet, in a poem about a waterfall,** wrote 
“ Suddenly it is like coming to the presence of Tu Huang, 

The jade pendants upon the front of his heavenly crown hanging 
down” 

le author was comparing the sparkling waterfall to the lustrous jade 
»els of Tu Huang’s crown It suggests a well developed myth to which 
e poet was alluding hlore specific was the poet Tuan Chin (A. 
779 831) Bragging about his newly acquired residence to Po Chu i 
i D 772 846), he wrote 

“ I am the petty official in charge of Tu Huang’s mcense table, 
Although banished, I can stiU hve m P'lng lai ” 

Ing lai was the legendary i«laDd of the immortals All these poetical 
lotations should be understood in a metaphorical sense Chinese poetry 
noteworthy for its conciseness From these few lines the picturesque 

**Hodous says (op nl 27) ‘ In tbs yaii^ taa tsu written at the end of 
e eighth centttry ” This date is too early The anthor Tuan Ch shfh 
died in the year A.D 8S3 His birth date is not known but it can 
t be much earlier than A. D 700 because his father Tuan WSn-ch ang 
IS bom in 775 and died in 851 From his bio^aphy in the Old Vang Hutory 
8 it would seem that the Fu tea (eu was most probably com 

>sed during his later years possibly around the middle of the ninth century 
le Tu yang Ua ttu itself records /acts as late as 8/9 

'•CTfsifliiE, « n 

laisits." 

•' aRCESS, =• “■RfiSiawS' 
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figure of Yu Huang can be dearly visualized The T'ang dynasty (A I) 
618 907) was the great period of Chinese poetry, and it is natural to 
find important material embodied in poetic form The frequent occur 
rence of Yu Huang in the poetry of this period shows the great popu- 
larity of the myth and the poetical nature of the theme 

Somewhat later there was a well known painting of the imaginary 
court scene of Yu Huang by the famous artist Shih K‘o of the 
Kingdom of Shu ^ (A D 908 965) The painting has probably been 
lost, but a full description of it has been handed down to us in the criti 
cal catalogue, Te Yv, Chat Bua P in It says 

A picture of the court ceremony of Yu Huang by Shih K'^o of Shu 
The Then hsien, Ling kuan, Chm thing, Yu nu, San kuan, T‘ai i, Chh 
yuan, Ssu aheng, Ching wei,** gods of stars, wind ram thunder, light 
nmg, lords of the mountaiaa and lakes, deities ruling above and below 
the earth, etc , are all gathered at the court of the Emperor The great 
heavenly Emperor Yu Huang sits facing south with all due decorum and 
dignity All the deities look up to his pure lustrous countenance with 
raised heads Those who see this picture will feel the exaltation and 
animation It is like placing oneself m the T‘ung Ming Tien 

“ Shih H'o’a temperament is unrestrained, humorous and satirical 
Therefore his paintings are unruly and often go beyond the ordinary 
rules, but they do not lose their unusual beauty So of the figures he has 
painted here some are extraordinarily ugly or mysteriously crabbed in 
order to insinuate the unusual fgathering] The deities of the waters 
have crabs or fishes suspended to their waists [a feature he intended] to 
show disdam for the onlookers In this painting he dared not bias 
pheme the figure of Yu Huang, but still it is not free from amusing im 
plications intending to obtain laughter from admirers [of the picture] ” 

p 5 8 

'• ^Wl , SSt . ^ 18 . s*. , -fcTC, ta$, Cl-fo 

PnJace of penetrating illumination i c the palace of "id Iluan™ 

Cf I iJifinjr i*ao ffi Chuan by Wai^o Ch in jo (died lOnj) 

o! tho SnoE dm..ly 1008 M, *1' . >'■ ‘O 

iuwfmi? JWB jiSfffjejiSX, 

*o :)tnnjsi 

fflti ^Lf^**l* y fiJclSTiSRfiJQo **** earliest explanation of tl e meaning 

of Tung Ming Tien 
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The TiTidness of the descriptaon and the reverent langnage of the cntic 
toward Yu Huang combine to Bhorr his importance as a supreme deitv 
All these citations show that Tu Haang was much earlier than the 
time of the emperor Chen tsung He only utilized a well known, popular 
deity to further his cause But through his imperial patronage Yu Huang 
gamed state recogmtion and became more important m popular religious 
beliefs than ever before 

Yu Huang as a high god dates back to the eighth and nmeth centuries 
A D , and his actual genesis may be still a few centuries earlier,*^ but 
the actual condition of his origin and the details of the myth are still 
shrouded in mystery, and as in the case of most popular deities, may 
never be known However, there is a popular version of this myth, which 
does not ecem to hare been recorded This version is widely distributed 
' over Central and West China, where the Taoist religion has had its 
fullest development from the time of Chang Lu 
Accordmg to this version, the surname of Tu Huang is Chang, and 
hia first name is Teng lai ** He is more or less an opportunist, a tricks 
ter, and obtained his throne by chance The story is based on the Feng 
Sken Chiian, a novel de<cribmg the canonization of gods This version 
contmues the Feng Shen Ckvan, and since this is a well known work, it 
IS not necessary to recapitulate the whole story here,** but only to start 
from the place where the 1 u Huang myth is first mentioned 

Chiang T‘ai kung, standing on the FSng Sht,n T‘ai, Terrace of Canom- 
zation,** oppomted all tho«e who lost their lives during the bloody cam 
paign against the Shang as gods to rule over the destinies of man For 
a time the procedure was uneventful, but finally only the position of Yu 
Huang was left vacant, which Chiang T'ai kung intended to reserve for 
himself Some impatient bystander inquired of him who was to become 

Prof EIise^elT suggested to me that there might be a connection between IQ 
Huang and \a Cbing mentioned in ITo Shu 114 S4b-25a and la 

Soi Shu 35 27b-2Sa (The paging is that of the fpj^ edition) If this 

could be proved It would definitely carry the myth farther back three or four 
centuries Cf also J R AVare, The Wei Shu and the Sui Shu on Taoism JA03 
S3 13S>33>, Jtad 2i3. 

*»Tho«e who are not familiar with the Pfnff Skfm Chuan or Flnj 

Bhfn Imi WcR5ia A Dietionory of CAinete JfyiAoIoyy 

under Chiang Tifl y« A very brief account i* gfren there See also Doa£, 
op n» (note 4) IX pp 605 C"0 This novel is partially translated and re- 
sumed by W llhelm Cbcub and Ifetbert Mcptra In Ffnj Shfn I fw t Dt« tfrta 
morpAocm drr Oortter Leiden 1PJ2 
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Tu Huang Half heartedly, Chiang T‘ai kung replied, “ Teng lai ” This 
literally meant, I’m coming to that” Standing beside the Heng Shen 
T ai was the opportnmst Chang Teng lai On hearmg his name called, 
he prostrated himself before the ‘ Terrace ’ and thanked Chiang T'ai kung 
for creating him Yn Huang Stupefied by this unexpected turn of 
events, and unable to retract his words, Chiang T'ai kung in his intense 
anger cursed Chang Teng lai, saying "Your sons wiU become thieves 
and yrar daughters prostitutes ” Chang Teng lai had, however, to be 
come Yu Huang, heeause whatever Chiang T ai kung says must be ful 
filled, for his mouth is gold and his words jade ’ 

Now there was no place left for Chiang T'ai kung himself, the only 
B riue e could find for himself was the windowsills Consequently, in 
presen ay China, especially in Central China among the peasants, when 
ever ere is a wedding or a child birth, or any event that needs protec 
Uon from malevolent spirits, an inscription is invariably pasted on the 
indwo theroomof the bride, or the laboring mother, saying “Chiang 
i ai Kung IS here, all gods avoid”" The wedding night and child 
^ ^^^Bitical momenta that have to be safeguarded against malevolent 
w although Chiang T‘ai kung lost his position as 

te still has prestige among the gods because he canonized 
A because he is the only one who hovers around the windows 

ccor mg to popular belief, evil spirits can only enter the house through 
® because the doors are guarded by door gods whose images 

are placed there and renewed every new year If Chiang T ai kung guards 
\ilif house will be secure against all malevolent spirits 

■^though Chang Teng lai became Yu Huang he could not annul the 
curse imposed upon him by Chiang T^ai kung So his eons became 
thieves, and after having committed many minor felonies they planned 
a more daring attempt They went to steal the precious lotus seat of the 
^uddha This feat was impossible because they could not escape from 
the great power of the Buddha, who is omniscient and omnipotent It ith 
a turn of his hand Buddha enslaved them under a pagoda and doomed 
them to remain there forp^nv o’lv.a « -nvhv nt the foot of every pagoda 


UA Ilia nanu iiuddha enslaved them under a pagoaa 
them to remain there forever Thia is why at the foot of every pagoila 
tJiero are grotesque figures who seem to support it with great esert.on 
they are the sons o£ Chang Yu Huang ” 

■•ThU wrong They or. not Va nu.og. but 

Piordl.o diltl,, a, n, t.Jr.p>al tJT' VI” 

■« o roiao .„d r rovodo. oI Zoyloo (Coibriaiw M... 

>»”l rl. m ood H Jr?? cue tl .how* th' 

popolor oilod lo to whol U oot nndrntood. 
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Yu Huang’s daughters were doomed to be prostitutes As their father 
was Yu Huang, they did not become prostitutes in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but all married men There are a wealth of tales about these 
Tn&magi^a between immortals and mortals which arc too long to bo re* 
latcd here The most dramatic, humorous, and entertaining is the mar- 
riage of Yu Huang’s sercnlh daughter Chang Ch‘i-chieh, Chang the 
seventh sister, with the semi imbecile Ta^m Wfin jm ^en jui was a 
poor wretch clothed m rags, simple and ignorant He was a wood-cutter 
because he was too stupid to cam a living by any other work Yet he was 
very filial and obedient to his aged and invalid mother Every day he 
went to the woods to chop down a bundle of wood which he sold in the 
market in order to’buy the necessary food for his mother Day after day 
he went to the forest and cut the wood and nothing eventful happened 
\nule contented with his lot, he really did not know what contentment 
meant. One day while he was chopping wood, Chang Ch'i-chieh came to 
him and offered to marry him Ta*ui Wen jm was so stupid that he did 
not know what a wife was The conversation between the two is the most 
humorous as well as the most ridiculous that anyone can unagme Finally 
W6n jui brought the matter to hw motber She refused on the ground 
that her son was too stupid to have such a beautiful wife " It will be a 
great calamity instead of a great fortune ” Chang Ch'i-chieh insisted and 
she pledged herself to be a good wife and to do all the cooking, weaving 
and housework She would not leave unle'S Wen jui took her to wife 
Finally the old lady yielded and they were married 

Actually Chang Ch‘i-chieh proved to be a very good wife She was 
industrious and obedient- The doth she wove was so beautiful and fine 
that no one would bebeve it was done with mortal hands All went on 
very well Unfortunately, one doy when she was working outside, a rich 
and handsome young man of the district pas«ed by and saw her He was 
60 infatuated bj her beauty that he was willing to try any means to marry 
her The mother in law was modi perturbed because she was appreien 
sive of the danger involved, but the wife told her not to worry She 
promised to marry this rich young man provided he would pay her hus 
band W 6 n jui an exorbitant bnde-pnce to compensate for ins io«s of a 
beautiful wife To this the young man gladly consented, and she went 
over for the wedding Being an immortal with supernatural powers she 
pumshed him very severely during tiie wedding mght and he pronused 
to repent and never do such a thing agam Then Chang Ch‘i-dueh re- 
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turned to Ts'ui Wen-jui. Wcn-jui, on account of the large bride-pnce he 
received, became well-to-do Chang Ch*i-chich stajed with him for several 
jears and bore him a son. Then she left him and returned to heaven 
She had fulfilled the curse, punished the wicked, and rewarded a filial 
son 

This popular version of the origin mjtli of Yu Huang is entertaining, 
moral, and exegetical. There may be anachronisms and false explanations 
m the story but it is certainly a masterpiece of Chinese folk literature. 
Popular tales without documentary evidence are always very difficult to 
date This story is based on the Feng Shin Chuan which was probably 
composed about the period A D. 1567-1620 by an anonymous author*® 
There is no way of knowing how much older the story may be Many of 
the legends contained in the Feng Skin Chtian are of considerable 
antiquity, and this compilation may only represent a phase of literary* 
documentation and standardisation Even during the time of Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien, Chiang T'ai-kung was often connected with the supernatural In 
the Feng Shan Shu of the Skth Cht (ch 28), it is said that “The eight 
divine generals existed from antiquity, some say that they were insti- 
tutedfrom the time of T‘ai kung”** The apotheosis of Chiang T‘ai kung 
may have occurred quite early and culminated in the Feng Shin Chuan 
But how and when the origin myth of Yu Huang was grafted to him 
cannot he defimtely determined at the present To judge from the distri- 
bution of the wmdow sill cult of Chiang T'ai-kung, which is almost 
universal in Chma, it may be of considerable antiquity. 


The legend is often dramatized on tlie rural stage in Central and West 
China During the late fall when the paddy harvest is in and the nights still 
warm, an open air stage is erected, and the play given 

*" Fenj Bhin Chuan was mentioned by 

Chang Wuchiu in his preface to the I^wg Yao Chuan com 

posed in the year 1620 Thus, the date of composition of the Fing BhSn Chuan 
cannot be later than this 

"Sila.StiS*. “A#*Fe*ilifW:i: !SB,*®-W=5E-mS:o” e 

CnAVANNES, Lea ilimoxTes hMtor\quea de Se-wia Ta \en (3 432) translates this 
passage as ‘ Les huit dieux ont exists d&s I'antiquite* D autres disent que c’est 
i partir de I’Auguste due qu’on fit (les eacrlficea aux hint dteux) '* In note 2 
of the same page, he says ‘ Dans I’expression le mot ^ a le sens de 

* imm^diatement, aussitfit ’ ” Cbayannes' interpretation of the word ^ is rather 
arbitrary, so he has to omit it in hia translation because it does not make sense 
in Trench Such an interpretation howerer, does not make sense in Chinese 
either 1 



LES SEPT TERRASSES DU BAEABUDUR 

Jean Pkztldski 
CotAEce DE Frajcce 

La litt^ratnre et les fouiUes doqs ont fait coimaitre des tours & etagw 
dans diTcrs pays de PAsie et de POceame Ces monuments ont depms 
longtemps retenu I’attention des archeologues et if Ifus les compare 
dans nn ouvrage ou les qualiies les pins lares s’allient I une surprenante 
^4rudition ‘ ilais il est une question de fait sim laquelle il faudrait avant 
tout etre d’accord je veuz patler du nombre des stages dans les monn 
ments consid^r^s 

Nous possIdoQs des images anoenses de ziqqurrat assyro-babjiozuennes 
a troiSj quatre et cinq etages La tour d’Ur avait trois gradms but 
months d’un aanctuaire * Celles de Babylone et d’autres villes avaient 
sept stages * 

Les Jdtala eu paU le Mahatamsa et d’autres ourrages bouddhiques 
emploient sourent I’expression satta biumolra pasSda qm designe une 
construction de 7 stages * Uais aucun de oes Edifices n'a survecu dans 
nnde 

En Chme Hao-t'ien Chang ii Seigneur d*En haut du 

Taste Ciel,” qui est le premier des dieux, demeure “an centre du ciel 
dans la Grande Ourse, sur le plus 61ev6 dcs neuf gradms celestes " * 
Les empereuTS chinois afin de s’ldentifier avec ce souveram celeste sem 
blent avoir constmit des tours d^ou iL. pouvaient dominer I univers * 

S il faut en croire la cbronique cmgfaalaise, le cflebre Lobaprasada du 
xoi Dutthagamam etait un edifice i 9 stages {navaih'umxl.a) , constmit 
en bois qui prit feu sous le 8ucces«eur de Duttbagamani et fnt ensuite 

iSarabudur X«s ori^inM du siupa et la traasm Ration essai darchMo^je 
religieuse comparee BEFEO 32 269-439 33 577 980 34 175 400 Actuelle- 

znent la su te n a pas eocors paru 

• Cf VTooixet I7r of the ChoXdets o record of seven years of cfcacation 
London 1930 p 12“’ 

iJebemias Nond&ucA AKortcnt OetsteilbiiltaH 135 

*T W Rbts Davids BuddAMt Indta I<ondon 1903 p 70 

• H llASPiSO Chtne antique 162 

• GaAircT Ctrtits cAinoise 461 3 F Uus, Barabudnr 33 693 et 722 
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** la foule profane ” La foule 6tait form6c par lea fiddles laics (tipJ^ola 
ct tipJstlfl) , 81 on la comptc h part, on obtient dix niveaux, c’cst & dire 
un nombre qui ne correspond pas avcc Ics hint nneaux (ecpt tcrrasscs 
plus la base) que pr&cnto Ic Barabudur 
A la reflexion, Ic disaccord n*a ricn dc eurprcnant L*dnum6ration 
dcs fidilcs dans 3/ali(Itamsa, 27, suit la hiirarchic dans Ics scctcs du Petit 
Vihicule les Arhat sont au somroct Be mCmc la cosmologie des trois 
mondes csl une conception farailiirc aux adeptcs du Petit Vihiculc Co 
n’est pas par dc tclles notions qu*on pent expliqucr cntiircraent le symbo- 
lisme du Barabudur, monument inspire par la doctrine du Grand 
Vihicule Si les tcrrasscs du Barabudur correspondent i des nivcaux 
dc mdditation, nous deions les mcUrc en rapport avec les ihumi du 
Grand Vibicule 

Dana un mimoire icrit en collaboration avec M Etienne Lamotte,’J 
3 ’ai sum lo diveloppement dcs thiories relatives i la camiro du Samt 
Dans le Canon pali, les quatre itapcs qui conduisent b la saiutctd sont 
sotfipanno, saladdgamtn, andgimtn, arahant UAlhisamaylilamlSra con- 
natt Eept stages appelis 1) sullavttJariana ihUmi, 2) goira bhumt, 
8) astamala hhumi, 4) darsana hhumx, 6) ianuhhumx, 6) vUardga 
Ihumx, 7) trlam bhumt Ces sept terres correspondent aux sept bhUmihd 
de l*AVgynpam?ad 

D’apria VAbhtsamagihmXara, trtam bhumx qui designs le septiSme 
degre, est un autre nom de I’mtuition du Sravaka qui a rialise l*etat 
d’ Arhat On pourrait done penser que la doctrine des sept terres appar 
tenait en propre au Petit Vdiicule ilois il est possible de montrer 
qu’avant de distinguer dix itapes dans la camire du Saint, les adeptes 
du Grand Vihicule en out precisiment compti sept 

Le Karandavyuha est un important suira du ]VIabb;aiia doni Burnouf 
a donn6 une analyse ** et dont je prepare une Edition Dans un deve 
loppement destini h glorifier la formule magique en six syllabes le suira 
donne nn certain nombre d^exemples qui montrent I’lmmensite des 
mirites qu’on s’acquiert en recitant cette formule Dn de ces exemples 
suppose que tous les habitants des quatre continents deviennent “ des 
bodhisatva installes dans les dix terres ” {dasaihurntprahsthtia bodht 
satva) Or si I’on compare le texte Sanskrit avec les traductions 
chinoise et tibitaine on constate que celles ci mentionnent sept terres ” 
au lieu de dix II est dair que les traducteurs ont travaillS sur un 

” Bouddh sme et Upan sad BEFEO 32 (1932) 141 169 
Introduction & I htitoire d» Bouddhumc tndten* 100 
Bibhotl 6q\ie Isationale fonda Sanskrit n* 22 p 45» 

1* Tnptt 4d TaishO n* 1050 p 60 Kanjur Mdo VII 4d P4kin f® 258b m fine 
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rebati avec 7 stages ^ II semblc done qu’d Ceylan, environ le d6but do 
V^To chrfetienne, Ics architectes avaicnt le cliou entro plusieurs types de 
prJ^fldo et que P^diflce royal pouvait compter 7 et mCme 9 stages. 

Le Barabudur est un monument i dtages. S’apparentc-t-il aux 
prasdda i 7 ou i, 9 stages? La question, a dt6 tfisolue par M. llua d’uno 
mamire assez inattendue. Apr^e avoir tnum6r6 les monuments assyro- 
babyloniens, chmois, indicns et cinghalais, il ajoute* '^Pour completer 
ce tableau, il nous sera pcrmia de rappeler encore un outre monument 
neuf stages, proche parent par eon arrangement religieux du Loha- 
prasada cingbalaia: et lequel serait-ce, smon notre Barabudur lui-mCme, 
dout on apercevra mieux mamtenant la correlation tbfiorique aussi 
bien avec Varcliitectnre einghalaise qu’avec Vantique ziqqurrat mtsopo- 
tamienne, voire meme avec les ddificca cosmo-magiques de la religion 
lap^riale chinoise ” * c 

Quand on regarde une photographie a6nenne du Barabudur, on voit 
que ce monument est fono6 par trois ^Umente arcbitecturaux : 1* une 
base bloquee par un revStement en ma$onnerie, 2® sept terrasses dins^es 
en deux series quatre terrasses carries surmont^es de trois ierrasses 
rondes, 3" soixante-douze petits stupa dispos6s sur les terrasses ronfles 
avec un souaute treizieme plus grand qui couronne Pldidce 

Bans son important ouvrage en cours de publication, M Mus a repris 
certames id4ea de M. Stutterheim Apr^ avoir affirm^ que le Barabudur 
represente la superposition des trois mondes que distingue la cosmologie 
bouddhique, il ajoute Mais il y a mieux, et M Stutterheim est parvenu 

k serrer de plus pr^s encore la correspondance cosmologique Reprenons 
en effet en sens inverse, e’est a-dire en partant de la tite, ou du sommet 
de I’univexs, la liste fournie par le Sang kyang KamahaydniJcan Au 
monde de I’Arupa “ au delit de la forme ** la cosmologie bouddhique attri- 
bue d’ordinaire quatre stages sublimes accessibles seulement 4 la medita- 
tion la plus 6puree Or, conform4ment k ces dispositions theonquea, nous 
xencontrons en haut du Barabudur trois terrasses rondes ^ stupa et un 
stupa terminal, ce qui fait bien quatre niveaux transcendants Le monde 
de la Forme admet de son c6t6 quatre stages de Dhyana h. cela repon- 
dent encore tr4s ezactement les quatre terrasses carrees & galeries Enfin 

t JfoTiavavisa, 27, 33, 6, 30, 25 102 124 

•P Mes, Barabudur, 33, 733 A l^poque de Pu{{bagataani, nen ne permet 
de supposer qu une influence ait pn s eiercer directement de la Cliine sur Ceylan 
On est done r4dutt ^ expUquer le prdaada cinghalais k 0 stages par dea influences 
locales ou indiennes II est d ailleure possible que lea chroniqueura aieot commis 
un anachronistne en reportant an T%ne de Duttbagama^li un type de construction 
plus recent K oublions pas enfin que la tour chinoise k 0 stages mutant les 0 
gradins celestes est en partie une hypotbise europ^enne 
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ne suggire pins aucuno de ces 6p6cification3 C’csl la figure quc dcssine 
une source de lutaiire dans les f^odbrcs Le cercle tire du centre toute 
sa signification C’est pourquoi Ic aiupa terminal du Barabudur, que 
]’ai refus6 de consid6rer comme un £tago distinct, n’cn a pas moms une 
importance singuliire au centre de la scptiime tcrrasse Mais il est an 
niveau de cette terrasse et on nc pent done le consid6rcr comme un 
huiti^me 6tagc 

Bevenons h la ziqqurrat assyro-bab 5 lonicnne Ilfirodote attribue 8 
stages k la tour de Babylone Est ce une erreur, comme certains Bout 
cm? Pour M linger,'^ P^tage suppUmcntaire mentionn6 par H^rodote 
serait la partie souterrame de la ziqqurrat qui plongeait dans le sol 
jusqu’i une profondeur dgalo k la hauteur de la partie visible En 
faveur de cette explication, on peut rappeler le fait que, dans la cos 
mologie indicnne, on connalt jgelement un lleru soutcrram et 80 us% 
marm au de«soua de la montagnc visible Logiquemcnt, il n*en pouvait 
€tre autrement Paze de Pnnivers doit s’enfoncer jusqu^au monde 
d’en bas 

On apergoit d^s lore une ezacte correspondence enire la tour de Baby 
lone, le Heru indien et le Barabudur La tour de Babylone etait en trois 
parties une base souterrame invisible, 7 stages et le sanctuaire dn 
sommet Be meme le Mem a une base invisible, que surmonte la mon* 
tagne, couronn^e elle mSme par le palais des dieuz De meme enfin, le 
Barabudur a une base cachee par un revStement en maconnerie et 7 
terrasses surmoutees d’un stupa terminal 

Les constructeurs du Barabudur sc sent done inspires d’un plan eztrS- 
mement ancien qui s’est adapte sans deformations profondes i des 
croyances tr^s diverses dans des religions successives Quelles qu’aient 
et4 les influences qui propagJrent ces antiques symboles, on doit recon- 
naitre d’lncontestables affinit^s entre la ziqqurrat assyro babylomenne, 
le temple montagne des Cakravartin indiens et Pedifice auz sept bhumt 
du Bouddfaisme tardif 


^'ZATW {1927} 168 167 Jnu^nuB a suppose Sandbuch* 137 quH^odote 
avait compt4 pour un ftage le eanctuaire nu Bommet de la tour M Hus {titd 
33 757) croit avec Jebumias qaH4rodote a compt4 en bus le sanctuaire du 
falte et cette maniferc de Toir lui paratt erron^e puisqu il conaidftre la tour de 
Babylone comme un Edifice & 7 Stages Hals au Barabudur il fajt du atapa 
terminal un ^tage distinct On constate done entre ces opinions un disaccord 
inexplicable 

*• Kmm., Z>tc EosmograpJne der Ind€r 28 et 173 
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Bulletin of the Institute op Oriental Studies of the Acadeht 
OP Sciences OP U S S Il> Leninorad 
Vols 3 6, 1935 

SamicKW IlHcnrryra BocroBeAeniui AKaAe^^m Hays CCCP. 

This bulletin is edited by the Institute of Oriental Studies created in 
*'1930 as a central research institution to correlate all the oriental work 
m the 17 S S It , and includes as members all the rarious Orientalists 
The articles are in Bussian but a IVench fable of contents is also published 

3, 1 12 V M Alesejet, Principles for the Translation into Chme«e 
of the Works of V I Lenin 6 M A/ieKcees» npmiumiu nepeB 040 B 
eoHiiEemin B II TTeKima ita tanaflCRnil rsue. 

Alesejer criticires the work of sererol Bu«8ians and Chinese who trans 
lated Lenin's works into Chinese It is an interesting article on the 
teclinique of translation He shows how the translators often misled 
the true meaning and nuance of particular cipre'sions For instance, 
the church as a social organi'satiou is translated Very often, to 

make a good Chinese phrase, the translator dcstroj'S the logical construc- 
tion of the Bussian sentence Many allusions such as ** let this cup pa«3 
from me " are not rendered in the Chinese translation 

3, 13 37 N N PorrE, Problems in the Study of Buriat Mongol Litera 
hire, H H Ilonne, IIpodAeMU fJypHT-MORraiBCKoro Aiireparypo- 
BeAemin 

In this article Uie author indicates that until recent times, without 
any discrimination, everything written in Mongol was considered Iitera 
tore including legal tests and oOtcial letters The one to speak only 
of belles leftres was the late Professor Vladimircov in lus Jlfonyohan 
Literature published in the Collection of the Literature of the East pub- 
lished in Leningrad 1920 (CdopHiiK JIirtepaTypa Boctoku 2) Poppe 
indicates also that htongohan literature cannot be considered as a whole 
on account of the differences which exist between the Mongols of Inner 
Mongolia, the Halka mongols, Bunab, and Kalmuks He is especially 
7 257 
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interested in the Buriat Mongol literature Eecently the Buriat Mongols 
started to write with Roman letters and to use a new literary style which 
IS based on their colloquial language Their literature is rich in heroic 
poems which can he divided into two classes a general, and a specific 
one in which Geser is the hero and which is strongly influenced by the 
Tibetan epics A peculiar class of literary work is formed by the legends 
transmitted by the shamans One of these legends tells of the mythical 
origin of the Buriats An interesting section is formed by the diaries of 
Buriat Buddhist pilgrims who have travelled into Tibet and described 
the holy places and aU that they have seen The modern Buriat liters 
ture IS particularly rich in novds where the authors describe the new life 
after the revolution and the conflicts between the new and the old world 
These new books are printed in Roman diaracters It is worth mention 
mg that the Buriats publish many books for children, — something newc 
in Mongolia 

3, 39 51 BA Vasiu’ev, October ’ and the Dungan literature, B A 
Bacjtttea, OKT«dp& u AyHraHCKSff ^wrepaTypa 
The Bungan are Moslims who passed from China to Central Asia 
about 1880 and settled in the region of the river Ch‘u Before the 
Bolshevik revolution they had practically no literature, now they are us 
ing Roman letters and recently many poetical works have been published 

3, 87 100 L I Dumak, The feudal institution of Ten ch’% in 
East Turkestan during the 18th Century, Jl H OeoAa;rbH£iift 

nHcnrryr aheiui b Bocto'ihom TVpKecraHe b xvm boko 
Buman indicates that this institution closely resembles serfage, and 
that although the Chinese documents do not reveal its detailed orgamza 
tion, we can find much information m Chinese writers of the 18th cen 
tury The author quotes the Ust yu TTcn Chien Lu where 

it 13 said that these men are like slaves and are called yen ch\ In an 
Imperial order of 1768 Cb‘icn lung specified that the yang ch\ 
must plow the fields Other Chinese works are quoted to determine the 
social position of these slaves Duroon points out that this Chinese term 
is a transcription of the Persian word »nj« which was probably taken by 
the Chinese in its Mongol Bjagatai pronunciation He bases that on what 
was written about this term bj the laic Bartold This very interesting 
article is a true contribution to the social history of Chinese Turkestan 

* Bj the TTord October the forlet writer* alway* mean the BolihevH^ rerolu 
tlon which aeeordInR to the Julian calendar wa* In October 
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3, 211*214 These pages describe the activities of the Association for 
Mongol Studies as ■well as those of the Association for Japanese Studies 
where many specialists have delivered interesting lectures 

Vol 4 is dedicated to the memory of the former secretary of the Kussian 
Academyof Sciences, Professors Oldenburg (C 0-iMeH6ypr ) who 
died February 28, 1934 He was a well hnovm Sanscritist, and the chief 
of two Itussian scientific expeditions sent to explore Chinese Turkestan 
He stayed a long time in Tun huang and took many photographs of the 
cave paintings He was a true organixer of oriental studies in Russia 
and many orientalists of today owe the choice of their academic career 
to the advice of this scholar 

5, 43 53 N A Nevskij, From Moseovia to IJ S S E HA. HeBCKnfi, 
Ot ,,Mockobhh” k CCCP 

An interesting survey of the influence of the modem Soviet Russian 
language on the Japanese vocabulary The terminology of Bolshenk 
publications such as ** the class consciousness ” or the cdass parasites ** 
and many others have been translated into Japanese The words red ” 
and “ white ” in their political sense are being translated literally into 
Japanese The word Russia has simply disappeared and the Japanese 
use soueio roshtya which means Sonet Russia or even more frequently 
sovetto rempo which means the Soviet TTmon 

5, 115 182 P I Vorod’ev, New Materials concermng the Origin and 
the Development of Manchu Writing, H H Bopodaen, MaTepna^u 
K HCTOpHH MaHEHWypCKOft nilCbMeHEOCTH 

After indicating the well known fact of the adaptation of Mongol 
writing to the Manchu language the author mentions the importance of 
the introduction into Manchu -writuig in 1632 of two diacritical signs, 
a dot and a circle This fact helps to date man'uscripts During his stay 
in Peiping in 1923 the author had access to several official Manchu docu 
ments ■written ■without the diacritical signs, thus mdicatmg that they 
were previous to 1632 These documents are of great interest for the 
history of the Manchu dynasty and the author publishes the analysis and 
ffle af u Aa g memt dbainig" wnil t*i«r i&wf yuar oif i^ihr reigir uf 

Sure khau and the description of the New Year ceremony 

5, 183 203 P I OssiPoy, Some notes on a Chinese Manuscript found 
in Central Asia in 1933, II H OcimoB, K KHiattcKOMy flOKyiieHTy, 
RafiAeHHOsty b Ta^JKHKHcraHe 

During excavations m the Mug mountain in Tadjikistan there was 
found, along with much other manuscript material, some fragments of 
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Chinese manuscripts, one of which is dated 706 A D This important 
manuscript came to Tadjikistan probably after 723 A D when the 
Tibetans attacked the Chinese west border garrisons and looted the 
chancelenes This Chinese fragment is an authentic official document 
{Ueh H5£) written in a running hand, kstng sJiu It was issued 

from the central office, Tu ssii following an imperial order, and 

sent to military officials at Wu chien ^ifS] which was in the region of 
Liang Chou T? JJl This official document is an order to eiamine all the 
storehouses and inspect the emissaries tE of the border armies The 
author makes a very ingenious analysis of the fragment of this document 
giving much information about the T ang admimstration and the rela 
tions of the central authorities with the border officers 

S E 


Bulletin or the Fab Eastebn Branch of the Academt of Sciences 

OF THE ESSE, VLAUrvOSIOK 
Nos 11 and 12, 1935 

BecTHnK Aia-'ii’KOBOCTOBHoro AKa^eMmi HayK CCCP 

This periodical has six numbers a year and includes articles on natural 
sciences and humanities in their relation to the Far East Practically 
every Eussian article has at the end a German, French, or English 
synopsis, and the Hussian table of contents is translated into one of these 
western languages 

11, 77-106 A V Eudakov and A V Marakuev, Dappled Deer in the 
Chinese Pharmacopoeia, A B MapaKyea h A B Py^aKOB, IlHTHKCTBift 
OACHb B KHTaflCKott (papMaKOnee German synopsis 

The article is a careful translation of section 364 of chapter 67 con 
cerninjc the dappled deer (cervus hortulorum Temm ) from the well 
known Chinese book Pen Ts ao Kang mu S The translation is 

preceded by a very interesting introdaction where the translator gives 
information about the author of this book, Li Shih cbtn ^5$^, who 
during the Mmg dynasty worked thirty years on his manuscript and died 
just before finishing his last lines His son Li Chien juian ^}&7C 
presented the work to the emperor m 1693 and three years later it was 
published m 20 volumes (pen) In 1G03 a second edition was published 
Two new chapters were added, one in two sections on the pulse the 
3fo hsneh JKfJV and the Mo chufh and the other on blood circula 
tion, CkU ching Pa mo E'ao nb’flS/yiSSC The Pen Ts'ao Kang mu 
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was well known in Korea as well as m tTapan where it was printed m 
1637 at Edo CC^ In 1803 a Japanese scholar Ono Eanzan 
(1729 1810) ^ published a detailed commentary It is mterestmg to note 
that as early as 1853 a Hussian physician, A Tatarmov, was interested 
in the Pen Ts'ao Kang mu and published an article on Chmese medicme 
(cf Worfes of the Members of ihe Kussian Eeclesuisttcal Mission in Peking 
2, 379, Saint Petersburg, 1853 ,,KHTaticKa5i Me^BnpiHa ” Tpy^u 
HJieHOFt PocciflcKOft ^lyxoBHOft Mnccm bi> EeicHHi 2 379 CIIB 1853) 

F Porter Smith, E Bretsehneider, C A. Stuart, and B E Bead have 
been interested in this text but their books give only general information 
or paraphrases of the Chinese text, not precise translations 
11, 107 119 V it AtEKSEEV, Hiatnooic Heroes in Chinese History, 
B M A;ieKceeB Aicrepbi repon na CTpasniiax KirraflcKOfi ncTopim 

In a well documented article the author speaks about the low social 
position of the Chmese actor and how m spite of this some of them are 
mentioned in the histones as heroes who dared criticize the sovereigns 
and by their reproaches improved pobtical conditions Sometimes they 
were punished by death for their animadversions Alekseev quotes pas 
sages from Shih Chi 126 concerning actors and relates interesting anec- 
dotes about the well known dwarf and clown Tu Meng who, in 
telling the sovereign of Ch'u ^ that it would be ridiculous to hold a 
pompous funeral for an impenal horee stopped an extravagant ceremony 
Alekseev mentions also the actor Wan Pao-ch'ang who lived in 

the 6th century A D and who tried m vain to restore the deteriorated 
Chinese music to its classical standard Further is mentioned the actor 
Hi H€ng who is known for his admomtion to the usurper Ts'^ao 

Ts'ao Alekseev tells us also an anecdote about the actor Lu Yu 

who lived during the T ang dynasty He quotes also a very interest- 
ing event from the Sung dynas^ durmg which the actors performed a 
satirical play criticizing the placing of the ancestoral tablet of the well 
known minister Wang An shih m a Confucian temple These 

several examples which the author gives us from the ancient Chinese 
histones are an mterestmg testimonial to the actor’s social position and 
indicate that some of them were more than insignificant clowns 

11, 126-131 Bibliography 

II S Bates, An Introduction to Oriental Journals in Western Zan 
guageSj C S Gasdneb, Union List of Selected Bools on China in 

*Cf Dr HadsKauxb Ono Ranzan der “jApmiuiche Linni ” 1729 1810 2ttppon 
2 (193S) 93 90 
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Amencan Libraries, and G B Cbbsset, China’s Geographic Foundations 
are mentioned This last work is seyerely criticized by the reviewer 
Cressey divides China into fifteen geographical regions whose areas are 
given in table XXXVI The addition of tlwse areas totals 7,520,631 square 
kilometers, but in table II (p 65) he indicates the total for the 28 
provinces as 8,026,114 square kilometers Such inaccuracy, says the re 
viewer, makes one suspicious about the other statistical tables of this book 
Further the reviewer says that Cressey is wrong in writing that all parts 
of China are essentially filled to their capacity He points out that 
Cressey’s information concerning Chinese industry is based on the work 
of F E Tegengren which was published in 1916 and is no longer up to 
date The conclusion of the reviewer is that the book may be helpful to 
a general reader but that it is not seriously enough done to be used as a 
manual in schools 

13, 137>140 Bibliography 

Three grammars of the Japanese colloquial language written by Kus 
Bian Japanologists are reviewed The reviewer considers good H I 
Koveaj>, Outline of the Grammar of CalloquialJopanese H H Konpafl, 
Kpanaift onepK rpaMMaTHKH snoHCKoro paaroBopHoro asuKa, ^eHHHrpaA 
1934 and Miss E Kolpakci and N Nevskij, The Japanese Language 
E M Konnaicmi n H A HeBcioifl, HnoHCKHfi esuk, 

Kypc JlemiHrpavfl; 1934 He strongly criticizes Gusco and Qorbsxein, 
A Manual of (he Japanese Language, IVmo H rop6inTettH, yueCHHK 
jinoHCKOro iratiKa Mockbu, 1934 which is edited by the foreign workers 
in TJ S S R The reviewer considers that it is better not to use this 
book in classes 

S E 


BmLioauArnT or Tire Orient No 7 (1934) 
rNSTITUTE OF ObIENTAI. STUDIES OF THE AcADEMT OP 
Sciences of 17 S SR, Leninobad, 1935 
(Table of Contcots in English) 

BiiOmiorpaituui Boctoko, Hncnnyr BocroKOse^ieniuT AKWeMini 
HayK CCCP Aenniirpa^ 

1 28 A A Petrov, The Philosophy of China in Russian Bourgeois 
Sinology A A ncTpoB, OiuocoilniR Kirran n pyccKOii Cypacyaaiiost 
rarracBOAcmiH 
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The author starts by (Quoting the speech of the late professor V. P. 
Yasil’ev delivered m 1883 at the inauguration of St Petersburg Uni- 
versity and criticizes him for his bourgeois opinions Further on he men- 
tions other articles of some Pussian Sinologists and expresses the opinion 
that they did not understand Chinese philosophy. He is more lement 
■with the article written in 1857 by the late Cvetkov H. IjBencoB on Tao- 
ists. He criticizes severely the work of professor A I. Ivanov on Han 
Fei tzii published in Hussian in 1912. He considers it unscholarly 

29*54. K. K. Fi'co, Uaterials on the History of China, Yin-Shang 
Period. K. K. 0.iiyr, MaTepiiaJOi no ncTopim Kirrafl. Ilepiio^ Khb- 
IHaH. 

The article was written in 1933 and does not mention all the biblio- 
graphy as can be seen by consulting the Russian book on the Honan 
oracle bones by Bunakov (K). BynaioiB. ra^aTejtHue kocth to XaHami 
(Knratt) . 1935) who lists the Western, Chinese, and Japanese publica- 
tions K. K. Ping gives a good survey of the works dealmg with this 
ancient period of Chinese history, starting mth a note on the K'ao Su 
T'u and mentioning also the great importance of the inscriptions 

on oracle bones He discusses also the historical and geographical prob- 
lems of the Ym kmgdom, and ginng the opinions of western scholars 
he makes the statement that during the Yin period agricnlture was al- 
ready highly developed and that the inscriptions which deal with agri- 
culture can be divided into two groups: divination about the harvest and 
about the weather 

55*78 L I. Duman, The Russian and Foreign Literature concerning 
the Dungan insurrection of 1861-1878 Ji. H. PyccKaa h 

xiHocrpaHHaN ;niTepaTyp3 o JlyaraHCKOM BoccTamra 1861-3878iT.a 
Kirrae. 

The author gives a detailed bibliography concermng this insurrection 
of ktoslims in China The first section deals with books and articles 
written in Russian and contains 55 titles, the second section, books and 
articles written in western languages, 8 titles, the third section, books 
written in Chinese., 6 titles The fourth section is the most interesting 
in that it enumerates the documents preserved in the Russian archives 
of Kulja and Tashkent The author notifies us that he was unable to 
check the documents which are preserved la the Hoscow archives 
79 86 K. K Fldq, English, Frendi and German Publications concern- 
ing the T‘ai*p‘ing Rebellion K. K. <l>iyr, Jlirrepatypao TaftmiHCKOM 
ffiiixeiuni iia aarmflcAOM, tbpaimyacsoM n ueiieqKoii aaimax. 
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The author utilized Gordier’s BtbJtolkeca Stntca col 645 654, 3106 
(1904 1907 edition) and the bibliographies in Hale’s Tseng Kuo Fan 
and the Taiping Rehelhon (1937) He includes also publications ufhich 
deal with the biographies oi the important persons who were involved 
in this rebellion 

87 92 K H Fltto, Summary of the Hon buddhist Part of the Chinese 
Manuscripts in the Institute of Oriental Studies K K Ojiyr, KpaT- 
KHft odsop HedyM^ficKOtt Hacni KHraticKoro pyKonncHoro 4)OH^a 
HHCTHTyra BocroKOBeAeniia AKa^eMUH Hayn CCCP. 

Some of the manuscripts are of great importance for the study of the 
Manchu period Pot instance, the autobiographical notes written by 
Kuo Sung t‘ao (1818 1891) who was governor of Kuangtung 

and Kuangsi and who took part in the suppression of the T‘si p'ong 
Kebellion Several documents concermng the investigation in 1893 94 
of members of a secret Vegetarian Society Other manuscripts are re 
ports written by Chinese governors The author mentions also that there 
are many local descriptions written m Chinese by Corean scholars as well 
as a history of Corea from 1835 1849 Some materials were already 
studied by P Pelliot {JA 1914) and some by the Japanese scholar N 
Kano 

In the book review section the following are renewed 

137-140 BniiPAiEE, B , Le taoisme et Li t'ai po {Melanges c^tnots ei 
louddhiques publiis par llnsMul Beige des Hauies Btudes Chinotses 1, 
1931 32 Bruxelles) 

140 142 Gnim Guzimailo, G E , The Growth of the Desert and the 
Etxvn of the Pastures and the CuUtvated Lands \n Central ilsta PpyM 
PpHCHMafijio, r E PocT nycTUHb h nide.in> nacrdamnux yro^ift n 
KyirbrypHux seMexs b HeinpaJibHott Ashh sa neropiiHeciaifi nepnoA 
HsBecnifi rocyAapcTBeHHoro reorpa^nmecKoro OdmecTBa, t 65 nun 
S' 

142 143 Lessino, F ,Fvhrer durch d%e Ausstellung Mongoltsches Volts 
lehen tm Staaihchen Museum fur Volkertunde Berlin, 1933, 16 p 

143 144 Smedt.A de, C I C M etMosTAEitT,A,C I C M.Bichon- 
noire Monguor-Fran^ais Le dtalecle Monguor parle par les mongols 
du Kansou Ocadenial III ^ parlte Publications de rCTmvcrsiM 
Catholique de P^kin Pei p*ing Impr de I'Umversitfe Catholiquc, 1933 

144-147 SkackoVjP E , Inner 3/on<^oI»a (II E CKaUKon, BityrpcnruuT 
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MoHTCunw , Bkohomuko - reorpaj)H»ieciaitt o^epK. Tpy^u iiccJieAOsa- 
TeJiLCKott accoiQiaiQm no usyneRino RaipiOHajiLHUx u KaiomiaJiBBiiix 
npo&aeM. Btra. 10 MocKsa 1933. 

^ ) 

147. (Miss) Vabilevic, Q. M. iln Evenly-Rtissxan Dialectal Dictionary. 
BacnJieBBH. T. M., SBeHKHilcKO-pycciaift (TyHryccKOpyccKUfi) ^nascK- 
TCwonwecKHfl tvioBapt. C npiMoxemfCM sse^eHna ii Kapra pacupocr- 
paHeHHJ! Toe. ne^aronw. 1134 -BO. JleiiiiHrpaACKoe ot/?. 

1934. 

S. E. 


MEilOISa OP THE Eeseabch Depabtmext op the Toyo Bukko 
(The OBrENTAL LisaAET) No 7 Tokyo, 1935 

04 Jitsuzo Kuwabaea P‘u Shou-kenglS^^» a Man of 

the Western Segions, who was Sapenntendent of the Trading-ships Office 
in Ch*uan choa towards the End of the Sung Dynasty, together 
with a General Sketch of Trade of the Arabs m China during the T'ang 
and Song Eras. 

The first two chapters of this important study, written in English, 
were published m 1928 m No 2 of the same Memoirs The author 
opens his third chapter with the words “I^t ns now treat of P'u 
Shou king, our principal subject. This E‘u Shon-keng was by origin a 
foreigner and towards the end of tbe South Sung dynasty held the post 
of superintendent of the trading-ship office in Fu-chien for about thirty 
years, became m course of time a very rich and influential man, and 
played an important part in the transition of the Sung to the Yuan 
dynasty. But no biography of this man is found either in the djmastic 
history of Sung or in that of the Yuan ” Because of the surname P‘u 
the author takes him as an Arab and gives many interesting details about 
the Arabs in China and their customs which attracted the notice of tbe 
Chinese. The earliest materials on P‘u Shou king are in the Ilsin Shih 
written by Cheng So-nan of Fukien, his contemporary. In 

his very long and substantial notes 5 and 6 the author gives information 
about Chtng So-nan, who was stroogly hostile to the Yuan court and the 
“ foreign tribes ” and about his work which was discovered in A D 1C38 
In note 8 (p 12) the author combats the opimon of Chinese scholars of 
the Chhng dynasty who considered the Ilsin Shifi a forgery and says' 
“It is not surprising that under the Mancha gorernmeat they should 
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throw an ill name on such a book os the Hsin Shih which is full of 
antiracial spirit ” — 'When I myself verified the statements in the Hstn 
Shih/* says Dr Kuwababa, “ I came to the conclusion that it is a very 
reliable book ” 

The author quotes also the historical work T'tng Shik written 
by Yo K*o ■S’JpJ T\ho in 1193 came to Kuang chou (Canton) and 
was on familiar terms with the P*u family living there Kuwabara quotes 
the description which Yo K*o gives of the customs of the P‘u family, 
and mentions as well a gigantic stupa which was behind the house of 
this foreign family In note 28 (p 29) he gives a long quotation from 
the T'lng Shxh and in the following notes 29, 30, and 31 (pp 30 34) 
gives many details concerning the tradition of the building of the Huai- 
shlng sau which is an old mosque at Canton, pointing out that 

it was built neither by Wakkas who introduced Islam into China nort 
during the T'ang period He notes also that the Kuang t'a which 
BtiU remains today must be the pagoda mentioned by Yo K*o as standing 
behind the house of the P'u family In note 30 (p 32) he explains that 
in his opinion the name of Kuang t‘a light pagoda ” seems to be 

a literal translation of the word minaret, which comes from manar 
meaning a place where the fire is lighted, because the lantern held by a 
mua 22 tn gives it the appearance of a light house 
In chapter four the author tells us how P'u Shou king helped the 
Chinese authorities to repell pirates, how he was made superintendent 
of the trade ships and enjoyid a lot of perquisites accruing from his 
post, as all foreign commercial transactions had to pass through his hand 
That was how he acquired his wealth In many notes (p 46 66) Ku- 
wahara gives very important details and interestmg information about 
the trade slups, bribes taken by officials at open ports, and the cupidity 
of the officials engaged m foreign trade The author relates how in 1276 
P'u Shou keng was invited by a special envoy from general Bayan to 
help the Yuan dynasty and how when the Sung army, suffering for want 
of ships and provisions, took some belonging to P‘u Shou king, he became 
very angry, and at last surrendered himself with his brother to the Yuan 
army and openly adopted a hostile attitude toward the Sung court 
In chapter five Dr Kuwabara describes how the Tuan emperor Shih tsu 
■fititfl,, interested in foreign trade, addressed himself to P‘u Sbou keng 
who had had long experience in foreign trade, zn order to carrj it out 
effectively “ Beside promoting commerce, P'u Shou keng seems to have 
been concerned, though indirectly, m the expedition to Japan of the 
llongol navy” After 1284 A D his name disappears from the Yuan 
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Shth ?c£ In that year he was qmte an old man and seems to hare died 
soon after 

The three chapters of this interesting article coyer 15 pages, the re- 
mainmg 89 pages are notes Many of these notes are special studies of 
difierent problems, lile note 2 (page 70) and note 3 (page 72) The 
former deals with customs-dnties during the T'ang and Song eras and 
the latter discusses the existence of a monopoly system during these same 
periods Kote 5 (page 80 83) deals with the Mongol efforts to renre 
foreign trade, and note 6 (page 83 87) treats of intercourse with the 
South Sea countries under the Mongols It would he too long to enum 
erate all the notes where a tremeadons &mozmt of material on Chinese 
administrafaon and economics is to be found The last note (p 100 103) 
concerns the term Se mu jen which was wrongly interpreted by 

a Japanese scholar Dr Tanai and mistranslated by Vissiere as 

hommea aux yeux de couleur ” Euwabara explains this term by which 
the Tuan goyemment designated the non Chinese who were socially 
placed immediately after the Mongols He remarks that bo far as he 
knows the term Se mu appears first in a commentary to the T'ang code, 
compiled in A D 653, and means " conditions ** The term occurs also 
in the Eyono-gige compiled m A D 833, where it is written 

''the shapes [of drugs and herbs] are called se the nomenclatures are 
called mu ” 5e mu as a general term means things of different form or 
quality Suwabara writes farther of the mfloence of these Se mu jen 
during the Yuan period and how later they were assimilated 

105 161 Hirosato Iwai The Buddhist Pnesta and the Cere- 

mony of Attaining Womanhood dunug the Yuan Dynasty* 

This article, written in English, deals with a social problem which 
some Chinese claims exists in China only among the non Chinese popu 
lation The first chapter concerns the disinclination to marry Tirgin 
women The author quotes the well known work Jlei fa Shih Liao 

and mentions that Chinggis Khan on conquering the Hsi hsia 
heard that a maiden was presented first to the buddhist prelate iTuo-jAi'X 
SS5 and married only after this, he became angry and executed the 
prelate hy cutting up his body The author quotes also the travels of 
Ser Marco Polo where he speaks about this usage among the Tibetans 

’This article has already been pnblidied <193() In the Jspaneee periodical 
BZ AS 7 6 under the title Gendal no Bntsuw to *^ijoahikl to i 

(BoddhUt Monks and the Defloration Ceremony doring the \fl»B 

Dymuty) 
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He mentions also the Sung mo Chv-toen written by Hung Hao 

of the Sung dynasty where it is said that the TJigurs also had the 
custom of marrying only women who had already had intercourse with 
one or several men The author quotes also a modern Chinese book the 
Ssin cktang Yu chi by Haieh Pin where it is said that 

in Kulja he heard that even now Mohammedan priests deflower young 
girls several years before they are married and that it is considered a 
religious ceremony 

In the second chapter Iwai tries to prove that this peculiar usage has 
nothing to do with the Jus pnmae noctis and must be interpreted as 
having an origin in the magic power of the priest who will protect the 
girl from the demon at this important moment of her life The third 
chapter is devoted to the ceremony of defloration in Cambodgia The 
author quotes Chinese and other aources, giving many details t 

In the fourth chapter which is about "the damsel” in the Chen la 
Feng i u Chi he mentions that this book was already trans 

lated m 1819 by M Abel E6musat, and in 1902 by P Pelliot in BEFEO 
2, 2 (pp 123 177) In the next chapter the author explains the two 
terms Chen tan and Ia shth ^lifi and makes some critical remarks 
about Pelliot’s work which was published 34 years ago, when Pelhot be 
gan his career in Smology In chapter six he gives the opimons of various 
authorities, quoting even a very old publication edited 70 years ago 
which IS no longer considered up to date by Sociologists In his con 
elusion Iwai says (p 167) "the practice originated from a sense of 
horror and wonder at hymen bleeding This also accounts for the fact 
that shamans Buddhist priests, Taoist priests, or akhunds — ^that is those 
who had religious magical power were invited to perform the ceremony 
It 18 for the sociologist to decide if H Iwai is correct in his general 
statement and if his explanation can be entirely accepted The article is 
interesting because the author has brought together much Chinese mate 
rial where the Chinese have described with profound astonishment this 
peculiar usage which shocked Confucian morality 
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Bulletin of the School of Oeiental Studies, London Institution 
Vol 7, Ft i, 1935 

799 808 EowAims, E , Sonje ^pecls of the Conflicts of Eeligion in 
China during the Six Dynaslife> and T'ang Periods 
An outline is here attempted of rebgiotm conflict in Chma^ not from 
the Six Dynasties merely, but from earliest times The subject proves 
indeed too large for so brief an article It is distressing to find in 1935 
repetition of the idea that Buddhism -waa brought to China " not to be 
taught to the Chinese people but only fo satisfy the curiosity of the 
emperor A quarter century ago Henri ilaspero fully established the 
legendaiy character of the dream and the embassy of the Emperor Ming, 
BEPEO 10 (1910), 95 130, and he has recently shown that that emperor 
approved but did not directly sponsor patronage of Buddhist and Taoist 
shrines by Liu Ying the feudal prince of Ch^u JA 225 (1934) 
87-107 It 18 curious that Jlisa Edwards, m tracing evolution of religious 
from philosophical Taoism, omits any mention of the first OTgsmzaiion 
of the Taoist church by Chang Tao ling m the second century 

AD C£ Camille Iudault Huakt, La Hgende du premier pape des 
Taoistes, JA 8« 64r 4 (1884), 413-436, H A GiLE3,Bjoy Diet, no 112 
She likewise ignores, save in the most general terms, the wholesale imita- 
tion by the Taoists of the Buddhist canon 

809 838, pi 7 Giles, Liouel, Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stem 
Collection I Fifth and Sath Ocnlories, A D 

Vol 8. Pt 1, 1935 

1 26 n>td II Seventh Century A D 

In 1907 and 1908 Aurel Stem and Paul Pelliot successively secured 
for the British Museum and the Biblioth^ue Nationale considerable 
selections of manuscripts at Tun Huang on the Chinese border of E 
Turkestan from a monastic library which had been walled up at the close 
of tlie tenth century Stem, who Jacked sinological training, wisely 
directed his principal quest towards manuscripts m other languages than 
Chinese, and towards non Buddhist fragments Pelhot, who profitted by 
the precedent set by Stem as well as by exceptional bibliographic knowl- 
edge, was able to examine cursorily all the more than 15000 rolls which 
remained in the library lie brought back to France all the remaining 
non Chinese texts except a bulky set of the Tibetan Ean;ur, nearly all 
the non Buddhist literature in Chinese, and Buddhist texts relating to 
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monastic discipline and to the naturalization of that religion in China. 
The remaimng rolls, approximately 8000 in number, were eventually 
rescued by the Chinese government (spurred to tardy action by con- 
templation of the treasures which were exhibited by Pelliot), and have 
now found a home in the National Library of Peking Because of th6 
great wealth of manuscripts secured by both men, and the evident de- 
sirability of utilizing the more important among them, publication of 
catalogues has been correspondingly delayed Sinologists will be the more 
grateful for the present first two instalments of a catalogue of about 380 
manuscripts which bear dates from 406 to 995 A D Dr. Giles has 
happily adopted chronological sequence, and presents for each entry the 
Chinese text of the colophon together with translation and comment 
In connection with the earlier documents are reproduced authoritative 
appraisals by Mr. E. H Clapperton of the various papers on which theyi 
are written Of a specimen dated 561 A. D. (p. 827) he goes so far as 
to declare it “ as good a paper as could be made at the present time ” 
The composition is stated as paper mulberry and ramie, materials which 
were used singly with conspicuous success m MSS of 406 and 606 
respectively. 

The vast majority of the manuscripts are Buddhist sutra-rolls, and, 
precisely because of the haphazard manner of their original deposit and 
their acquisition by Stem, they may be regarded as a typical cross section 
of such literature extant in the tenth century Dr. Giles notes pre- 
dominance 14 the sixth century of the ParxnxTvana 5fifra, and that with 
the rise of the T'ang its place is increasingly usurped by the Saddharma- 
pundanha Sutra, which is represented by 29 of 66 rolls dated from the 
seventh century He calls attention also to the literary evidence for re- 
placement of simple piety by a worldly attitude to be found in colophons 
of 671 and following years, which coldly enumerate the persons respon- 
sible for each text instead of reproducing fervent prayers. As is visually 
evidenced also by the sculpture of the epoch. Gothic faith was yielding 
to the individual rationalism of the Renaissance A colophon of 691 
which reveals the organization of a Buddhist nunnery, is also the first of 
a senes contaimng the capriciously distorted characters ordained by the 
Empress "Wu Mention in another colophon dated 695 of the ecclesiastical 
name Huai i affected by the notorious libertine Feng Hsiao pao 

who was strangled by the same Empress in 694 after having 
been her intimate, is the occasion for a biography extracted by Dr Giles 
from the Chiu T*ang Shu Mention should be made also of a senes of 
Taoist “ Butras,” some of which are otherwise unknown. 
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bj Motoon Normngn, and of much which has been written on t!ieir own 
language by our o^ n contemporary Japanese In fact, las own firm grasp 
of grammatical relationships — and c\cn of phonetics, ns cMdcnced by a 
long analytical rcMCw in the preceding number of the DSOS, pp 931-941, 
of Knrlgren’s “ ^Vo^d Families in Chmc‘»c,” liMFSA 6 (1934), 9 120, — 
serves to throw into sharp relief the absence of any solid grammatical tra- 
dition m Japan It must be confessed too that the explanations offered by 
western grammarians for use of the elusive particles in question are 
clearly shown to be, if not inaccurate, still inadequate As between ga 
and ita employed as signs of the nominative ease, Dr Yoshitakc recog- 
nizes the selective or restrictive function of the former, which serves to 
specify the subject, unless u«od to close a clause or sentence, when it ex- 
presses simple correlation or even mental reservations lie regards the 
function of wa as essentially preparatory, serving to clear the way for a 
significant predicate, either indicative or interrogative lie notes too the 
emphatic force of ua when used to close a sentence The particle mo is 
employed to extend, cither explicitly or by half conscious implication, 
the force of the term which follows it beyond the limits of that which 
precedes it The purpose of the present article is essentially negative, 
to reveal the inadequacies of former attempts at explanation, but in pur 
suit of that aim it is definitely illuminating Japanologists will look for 
ward to a promised positive sequel on the structure of spoken Japanese 

SI 76 Tostkikov, Andrew, Some Corrections and Critical Eemarks on 
Dr Johan van llanen’a Contribution to the Bibliography of Tibet 
In 1922 the General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal pub 
lished m its J ournal (N s 18, 445 626) a comprehensive review of all 
western knowledge of Tibetan bibliography In that very interesting 
article he points out that western scholars who wish to study any Tibetan 
text outside the Kanjur and Tanjur must labor under a severe handicap 
of relatively complete ignorance of the scope of relevant Tibetan litera 
ture He calls attention to the glaring defects in existing lists of Tibetan 
books m European libraries and to the practical impossibility of seeking 
direct personal knowledge in Tibet He publishes with all proper reserva 
tions two lists of books, conlainmg 319 titles, which were prepared for 
him in Tibet through the kindness of a friendly lama Dr van Manen 
hastens to point out the unscientific character of these lists, which do in 
some measure none the less achieve their dual object they call attention 
to the existence of books some of which were previously totally unknown , 
and they provide a new basis for registration of fresh knowledge 
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Dr YostrikoT has been so fortunate as to be able to male a personal 
tour of Buriat llongolia, a region which depends upon the spiritual 
authority of the Tibetan church and consequentlj uses Tibetan books 
Trom these superior advantages dows a considerable increment of positive 
knowledge, both direct and indirect. On the one hand he has absorbed 
much miscellaneous lore concerning speafic bools, their obscure short 
titles, and their author* On the other he has for the first time been able 
to glimpse fairly the native bibliographical bterature For example he 
reports (p 59) posses..ion of a list of 298 Tibetan worts on medicine, 
which it may be hoped he will shortly publish. Indeed his corrections 
of van Manen’s li«t are, as Bn<di, more than welcome 

Tfhat IS to a high degree disturbmg is Dr Vostnlov's apparent deter 
mination to utilize his new found knowledge to impugn the scholarship 
f)i Dr van ilanen, who can hardly be blamed in faime<s for ignorance 
which he shares wnth all his coUeagnes It is evidenflv without point to 
blame Dr van ITaneo personally, e g (p 56), for failure to detect an 
old error which has gone uncorrected by all the Tibetaxusts of Europe 
since its commission by Schmidt and Bohtlingk in ISIS In so doing Dr 
Vostrikov damages principally himeelf It is greatly to be hoped that 
be will proceed with all possible diligence to male public as much as 
possible of the infonnatiou which he has acquired, not m the form of 
strictures upon the work of other ediolais, but directlv and independently, 
through preparation of manuals superior to those we now posse*^ 

C S 0 


Journal or the \itEEicA> Oarorrai. Societt 
Yol. 55, 1935 

1*30 Feso, H Y and Shetock, J K., The Black Magic in China 
known as iiu. 

The authors examine the graphic and semantic aspects of G which 
they identify with the eighteenth hcxagrani of the I CAtn^ They ad 
vance the plausible theory that both origmallv signiEed poisonous crea 
tures in a Te«sel Several early texts are cited to show knowledge by the 
Chine«e in ancient and mediaeval times of parasitic diseases of the in 
tcstinal tract which were attributed to reptile or insect poison supposedly 
administered for magical purposes More than a score of later texts 
indicate that since the tenth ceaturv it is only in the south and we«t 
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(where such disease is relatiTcl} common) that it is explained, with 
varying embroidery of the supernatural, ns the effect of black magical 
poisoning practised among ahonginnl tribes It is regrettable that the 
authors have not added page reference to their citations, but they have 
performed real service by marshalling many obscure texts on a recondite 
subject of great intrinsic interest 

182 189 Hall, Ardelia It , The Early Significance of Chinese Mirrors 
Miss Hall exercises considerable ingenuity in an attempt to establish 
from our insufficient texts and archaeological data the ideology and prac- 
tical motives behind use of mirrors under the Han and earlier dynasties 
Some will question her dictum that *^even the smallest mirrors . . 
would serve to light a fire ” 

303 306 Bates, M S , Problems of Hirers and Canals under Han Wif 
Ti (140 87 B C ) 

This tightly compressed artide presents a lucid summary of ch 29 of 
the Sh\h Cht translated by Chavannes (vol 3, pp 620 537) In order 
to complete the account of hydrographic work xmder Wu Ti, which was 
left unfimsbed by the death of SsQ ma Cbhen, 2Ir Bates translates from 
the Chten Han Shu the corresponding ch 20 7b'® 9a' (standard 1739 
ed), but omitting precise reference This brief passage records the 
renovation by Master Pai Si^inOSB C of an irrigation canal parallel- 
ing the Wei in southern Shensi, which had already in the third century 
provided the bumper crops needed to sustam the conquering armies of 
Ch'in It contains mention also of a daring scheme for diversion of the 
Yellow River into Mongolia, a plan which does credit to the imagination 
if not to the engineering acumen of its proponent. Yen Nien 5$^ (not 
T*ing Nien) Mr Bates concludes with an all too brief characterization 
of control, irrigation and reclamation under the later reigns of the 
dynasty, based on the balance of the chapter, 9a 18a 
310 313 Dubs, Homer H , The Conjunction of May 205 B C 

Dr J H Potheringham of Oxford has calculated that on May 16, 
206 B C the five planets were in conjunction within a single constella 
tion Only Venus had strayed 00 6®, a distance perhaps beyond detec- 
tion by the instruments of the time Dr Dub«, who is commencing 
publication of an integral translation of the Ck'ten Han Shu is thus 
able to correct its statement that the conjunction occurred in the tenth 
month of 207, and to reach the evidently sound conclusion that the 
triumph of the Han dynasty which is associated with it in the “Hxs 
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toncal Memoirs*’ is that Buprexac ntual act of March 6, 205 when the 
founder of the Han replaced with his own the Spirits of the Land and 
Gram of the fallen Ch'in dynasty 

42(M28, 9 ill on 6 pi PebnaiO), Helen E , The Horses of T'ang T‘ai 
Tsung and the Stele of Yu 

The su reliefs erected in 637 by the rigorous second emperor of the 
T'ang before his own future tomb became famous throughout the west 
ern world immediately they were published by Cbarannes m 1909 
from photographs taken at the site two years before (3/wston , pi 
CCLXXXVII eexe, not CCLVII) Two of them were shortly shipped 
abroad by Chinese dealers and were acquired in New York for the 
Museum of the TJmrersity of Pennsylrama Their authenticity is cer 
^tain beyond question, while their design and execution reflect the splendor 
of T’ang sculpture in its best period Reproductions of all six reliefs were 
made in 1089, but whether or not they long sumved is matter of little 
moment, for they were at best copies made m an epoch of sculptural 
decadence M(«s Pernald as«erts that the large and small sets of ** rub 
bings” which bare been latel} current are not even genuine mked 
squeezes, but are stencilled fabrications The initial publication of them 
bj Dr J 0 Ferguson, m Eastern m (1931) pi XXXIV WXVI, 
was useful as it made possible instructire contrast between them and 
Chavannes* photographs of the original monuments, a contrast which is 
now made fully apparent by Miss FernaJd’s plates It is most un 
fortunate that the late reproductions, however made, were eelected for 
illustration of Fitzgerald’s book. Son of Heaien a Biography of Li 
Shth tnin (Cambridge, 1933) 

444 - 4 50 SAKANism, Shio, The Magic Holly in Japanese Literature 

This compact monograph sheds new light on Japanese popular ous 
toms and superstitions Its chief value will be for the comparatiro folk 
lonst Miss Sakanishi clearly brings out the demon repelling power of 
holly prickles and perhaps even of holly wood from earliest times in 
Japan, and adds the singularly western history of the Holly Grove for 
defense against small pox which has for a thousand years been a popular 
feature of a Kyoto shrine Were il not for the aulhontj of Chamberlain 
one would fain suggest for the title (p 441) Hihiragi no-sono-hana 
madznmi no-kami the rendering “Deity as Rarely Seen as the Holly 
Llossom ” 
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Journal op the North China Branch op the Rotal 
Asiatic Society 

Vol 66. 1936 

1-14. 1 plan Williams, Edward T , The Worshjp of Lei Tsu, Patron 
Saint of Silk Workers 

This article traces the development from Chou times and sets forth 
in detail the modern ritual of that one among the imperial rites in which 
women were principal actors In fact the preparation of silk for the 
clothing of the nation has throughout Chinese history been regarded as 
the fundamental occupation of Chinese womanhood, just as agriculture 
has been recognized as the basis of masculine duty It is no doubt for 
this reason, rather than from regard for any of the secondary uses of« 
silk (p 14), that it has been deemed worthy of imperial leadership 
As a basis for research the value of the article is needlessly vitiated by 
careless approach to its sources and by failure to cite them precisely No 
work can be used with confidence unless it can be controlled In effect 
Prof Williams asks us to trust ourselves blindly to bis guidance But 
what he confides about his three sources is not likely to inspire much 
confidence The T ung Tten he describes as " a general survey of the 
rites of the state religion ” Actually half the work is devoted to quite 
other topics of governmental concern, from economics to frontier defense 
He makes (p 3) the more astomshing statement that the book “was 
compiled in 1747 during the reign of Ch‘ien lung” One thinks of the 
supplement for the Manchu dynasty, Buang Ch’ao T ung Tien 

, but the latter work was not authorized until 1767, and it does not 
contain the early history irhich Prof Williams adduces The usual 
Chekiang Book Co 1896 edition of the T ung Tien itself does reproduce 
an imperial preface from the year 1747* to celebrate the cutting of new 
printing blocks, ck'ung X o , but the work itself, as is recorded in 
every bibliography, was compiled by the T'ang scholar Tu Yu 
(Giles, Biog Diet, no 2070), whose name and dynasty appear at the 
head of every chapter In fact. Dr Williams’ account of early usages 
(pp 3 5) IS a somewhat abridged paraphrase of ch 46, 9h® 12b®, but the 
luckless reader is left to discover this for himself, not even the chapter 
number being cited Later on (p 8) “ch 1085 " of the Ta Ch mg Bui 

® Strictly fipeftking from the 12th month of the 12th year of the rel^ or 
January 1-30 1748 but the hulk of this Chinese year does correspond to 1747, 
and the latter date is accordingly a proper approximation 
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T\en IS cited, but, alas and alack, this work in none of its editions con- 
tains more than 100 chapters 2fo doubt Chinese tradition largely dis 
penses -with guides to reference, but here precisely is one of those matters 
in which westem scholarship can and should make a valuable contnbu 
tion to sinological progress, by insistence npon the fnndamental need 
for constant and exact reference, which alone can obviate wholesale 
repetition of labor 

15 so Sirin’, Osvald, How the Chinese Look upon the Art of Painting 

This article is the fruit of a serious effort to extract some significant 
residue from the Chinese traditional literature on aesthetics, a literature 
which seldom conveys objective ideas largely because of imprecise defini 
tion of terms, placing an excessive burden upon the would be translator 

*■31-41 Lik Tu tang, The Tetdmique and Spint of Chinese Poetry 

The author of " ITy Country and My People " and editor of the lively 
Chinese journal "Analects” here presents an intimate, penetrating 
analysis which is at once appreciative and frankly revealing He stresses 
the graphic, evocative, and pantheistic ospecta of Chinese poetry, and 
suggests that the Chinese aptitnde for art springs from their bent for 
balanced synthesis which is at the same tune mimical to scientific 
specialization No explanation of versification is attempted The article 
can be recommended 

42-49, 2 maps Deake, F S , China's North West Passage a Chapter 
m its Opening 

A lucid brief description of the geography of East Turkestan is followed 
by a short but comprehensive account of the extension of Chinese influ 
ence there down to the submission of the Hsmng nu in the period 48 
33 P C The author, who cites once and for all as his authorities ch 
123 of the Shxh Ch\ and ch 61 and 96 in the Ch'xen San Shxi, refers 
casually to von Le Coq and Stein (not their books), but not at all to 
Cbaranncs or Pelhot It appears that be has not consulted even the 
former’s “ M6moircs Historiques ” of which vol I, pp Ixii lixvin, con 
-tains the fullest account of his subject in a western language Dates 
*-.-^^n^^nl^Bte^louslJ displaced the Great wall of Ch'in from 214 to 211 
B C ti-v-close of Han Wu Tis reign from 87 to 86 B C (pp 44 and 
48), the sending of Chang Ch'icn'a mi«sion from 138 to “ about the year 
135 B C,” the first victories of Ho Ch'u ping over the Ilsiung nu from 
121 to 120 B C , and with Ibcin the campaigns two years later {Ch'ten 
San Shu 6 13a’“', ISb*”**), and the death of Chang Ch'ien to 118 al 
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though the T'ung Chten says he returned from his mission to the 'W’u-sun 
only in 115 B C 20, 4a% selectwe Sung ed , or 9a®, 1887 ed. 

with commentary) . It is not pretended that this catalogue is complete. 

llore serious from the standpoint of method, while his statement of 
fact 18 in general correct, it errs in asserting ex cathedra several things 
which are at least open to debate, notably in the treacherous field of 
ethnic identification The story of Chang Gh^ien is accepted without ques- 
tion. Yet Pelliot has promised (Quelques reflexions sur I’art siberien at 
I’art chmois . . . , Documents No 1, Paris, 1926, p 6) to try to show 
that it IS in part the fruit of an historical romance which was gathered 
into the CA'ien Han Shu and later interpolated into the Skik Chi (cf. 
also Pelliot, La Haute Asie, Pans, 1931, p 8). It is perhaps fair to 
recall that library facilities m China are seldom yet on an ideal standard- 

60-55 Lin Tung chi, The Word “One” in Chinese Poetry. 

66-63 Andrew, G. Findlay, Men and Matters in the Land of the Yellow 
Earth. 

An account of disaster from earthquake, flood and drought in Kansu, 
and of the work of the China International Famine Relief there. 
Especially noteworthy as an example of conditions which recent banking 
reform is fast eliminating is a concrete statement (pp 60-1) of cur- 
rency problems which bad to be overcome One silver dollar was in 1921 
convertible into 2,100 brass cash weighing 18 lbs. A mule could carry 
cash to the value of only $14 , while oier seven tons of cash were required 
for one daj'^s pajToll on a single large enterprise. 

64-72 FEnoDsov, John C , Inscriptions on Bronzes 

Dr Ferguson has here translated three cssajs on ancient bronzes by 
different Chinese scholars, while abstaining from comment on them. 
Central is a chapter from Kuo llo-jo’s book 

(Illustrated Account of the Mam Sequence of Bronze Inscriptions of the 
Two Chou Dynasties). Mr. Kuo defines four periods of bronze produc- 
tion Commencement of the first he establishes by sheer speculation as 
“ probably between the end of the Ilaia and the beginning of the Yin ” 
We might afilrm with equal plausibility that the genesis of bronre casting 
dates, e g , from the foundation of the ITsia We hare ns ^ct no jvositive 
evidence on the question. For the three epochs of the Chou Mr. Kuo is 
on firmer ground, and his summniy characterization of shapes and de- 
corative styles which belong to each mar well help towanls rrystaUirntion 
of opinion No less than tliree citations are made from tlie lAi Shth 
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of the thirteen entries, which is omitted by the Han Shu, evidently 
resnlts from erroneous transcription of a record of lunar eclipse, and 
another is admitted only to the chapter on the Five Elements in the 
Han Shu Six of the eleven records which appear in the " Basic 
Annals’’ of both histones are in exact agreement with modern astro 
nomical calculations, assuming in two cases error of one and two days 
in Hoang’s Concordance In the remaimng five cases it seems necessary to 
assume considerable confusion or lUegibilily m the original records, attrib- 
utable perhaps to the upheavals of the time, between 160 B C (the last 
faulty date) and preparation of the annals half a century later No textual 
corruption short of deliberate re arrangement could account for their 
considerable displacement from correct chronological sequence 

115 116, 4 pi , map Pluiieu, James M , Early pottery fragments from 
Hangchow Bay 

Mr Plumer’s brief note calls attention to considerable but hitherto 
neglected deposits of ceramic shards upon the beaches of Hangchow Bay 
and the mouth of the Long River The fragments are evidently widely 
displaced from their sources, but among them is a remarkable senes of 
grey, red, aud yellowish earthen or stonewares, glazed and unglazed, 
decorated with a notable diversity of impressed designs which well justifies 
their publication 
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TEDIC EXEHPLARISir (IIJJ.S 1,44-64)* 

Addexiu akd Cobsigbkpa 
P 44,1 II, for 2 read 12 

1 16, add , J e a* tbe “ Per^OQ m tbe mirror (Sdjrse pumsak), 
TTho Is bom m hu, children m a litene-a " (prufirupaA, Kaus 
Up rr 11) 

P.4S,1 13, for LX, r4, 2 read in,6?, 9 and X, ISr, 4 
1 16, for 11? a. 1 c read 2?, a. 2 c 
49, L 6, for <fn/a read dnlra 

J\Ote 10, 1 3, for here, read where 

Xote 10, add BrhU I, 4, 10, “ It became the All ** corre'ponds 
fo RV Vlir, oS, 2, One onlv Fire is hndled manifold, one 
onlr Snn i* pre^ot to one and all, one onlr Pawn lUnmmatea 
this All, that which is only One bewmes this All (clam rd 
tdam n lalh^ird ♦arrom), cf KTJ V, 12, “TTho maicth Lis 
nngle form to be manifold ** (elum rupan laTtudha ya\ 
itiro/t), and, in coonechoa rath the Bnddha, S 11, 212, **I 
bein^ one become manr, and being zaanr become One” (elo 
p\ baAudAu Aomt, AaAudAd p% Aufnl elo Aomi) 

P. 50, 1 20, for 29 read 9 

I 26, for Thu, read If it be asked, “ What was the model, what 
the <dartmg point’” (I*i profimo mdtinan Inm, RT 5, 
ISO, 3), the aruwer u the sacrihaal nctaa, for Ous image 
and this 

P.51,1 2, for 3, read 3), cf “Mann is the 'sacrifice, the standard (pra 
inifiA), onr Sire”, BV X, 100, 5, 

P 52,Xotel?, for Engelberti read Engelbertas 
note IS, 1 5, for JB read JUU 
P 55, L 26, for X read I 
P 56, 1 2 for JB read JUB 

"Note 2S, for ^ake read «hape 
P 5S,1 17, for 6 read 7 

■\ote30 for njrarupjlr/e^ read rurorupoirfrt 
P 59, 1 20, for JB read JXTB 

P 61,1 9, after Cow read , within the mansion of the Sloon. 

A CooitASASWAaiT 
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TWO ^OTES OX THE HISTORY OF THE CHINESE 
PBOXTIEH 

Petes A. Boodbeso 

D’^VinaslXT OF ClUFOBSlA 

I He ^ CotOVlEsj D. AoETHWB»TE2i> ChiNX TJVDEB THE TT<> 

We axe m August 155 AD, the seventh month of the first year of the 
Tung-shou era, accorcUng to the Chinese reckoning The •n-eakling 
Liu Chih S']* ‘ IS the Sou of Heaven occnpving the throne, but the reins 
of government are m the hands of Liang Chi omnipotent dictator 
and head of the wealthy and arrogant Liang clan, it is to him and his 
Ei«ter, the Dowager Empere^s Inang, widow of lau Pao iS, that the 
young Emperor owes his elevation to the throne * 

Following the death of the Dowager m 150, however, Liang Chi^s 
power had begun to wane Another of his «irters is the Emperor’s con 
sort, but she is chil<ile«s, and a palace clique is already secretly plotting 
the dictator’s downfall * Drought, locusts, famine and epidemica are de- 
vastating the northern and central provinces of the empire Banditry and 
general social unrest have been growing in intensity all through China * 
and the ’* Barbarians ” are rcatle^ on the frontiers. In the north after 
a decade of peace on the Ordte, front of the Han Empire, the Southern 
Hsinng nn are again sending raiding parties across the border \ repeh 
tioa of the di-aster of 140 143 A D threatens the population of the 
marches 

* Fht. Hsiao Hiua Ti oI tlie Eastern Has, 13S 147 167 A. D., Hotf Ean 

Shu 7 

« T.kti^ fThi d 1S9 A H., Him Han EAtf 64 Liang pliL Shan Licli 

Lianjr hoanghon 116-13* 150 A.D, *6»<1 lOB fPwd 35 for 4s as her age at 
the time of death or S3 for 13 as her age in 1*3 A.D when the entered the 
Emperors harem in the latter case «be would be born tn 103 A.D] Hsua 
Shan Ti (pht of Liu Pao) 115-l"o-lM A tb d 6 

•LianpYan^^ pht. Ihsien (*)l4"An5 9 159A.D.,iJid lOB Ex 

aetlv a month later on “^pt. 9 Liang Qu and h« clan were overthrown and 
exterramaled bv the enaueb partr 

*The seriousness of the sUnat on u indicated b; the fact that between 14" and 
154 A, D the Annals record at least aix 0 «es ©f osurpat on of the imperial title 
by rebels in various parts of China. 

2<53 
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It was in May 140 A. D. [Tang-ho 5] that a chieftain of the Left 
Horde of the Southern Hsiung-nu, Chu lung Wu-ssu broke 

the long period of amicable relations with the Chinese and, together with 
his clansman Chu-lung Chu-mu rose in rebellion against the Han. 
Joined by the Eight lisien-wang ^5, they besieged Mei-chi m Hsi 
ho chun and raided the entire northern frontier causing the removal 
of three administrative centers of border provinces into the hinterland.® 
In their raids the Hsiung nu were assisted by the Wu-huan and 
the Ch'iang ^ and Hu of the Shensi uplands. Their combined 

forces, now numbering several myriads, threatened the metropolitan dis- 
trict of Ch‘ang-an itself. Although Chu mu, who had been made shan- 
yu by the rebels, was soon forced to surrender to the Chinese,^ Wu-ssii 
and hia aUies continued their depredations. In September 142 A. D 
"Wu-Bsu was joined in his rebellion by the yit-chten T'ai cb‘i 

and the chu-ch'-u Po-te In the eleventh month of the next 


• Sou. Han Bhu 6, 119 lo eh 6 Wu ssQ is referred to as “ chief of the Cbtl Jung 

Itribe!]” ch 119 as "prmce of Chulung” Wu89a<*NGASi 

IB a common termination in Hsiung nu names Cf ^ 

64 

* The seat of Esi ho chUn was removed to Li shih , that of Shang cbtln 

to Eiia yang that of Shuo fang to Wu ytlan 

’Be was made ahanyU in place of Heiuh who reigned under the title 

of Ch'U t6 JO shih chu «A«n yu 128 140 A D and was driven to com 

But suicide by the Chinese general Ch'dn Kuei rh»ogr®phy In Xfou Han Shtt 

81, d about 158, ch 110 incorrectly makes him die in prison in 1413 who accused 
him of laxity towards hia subjects during the crisis Chii niu was defeated on 
Dec 1, 140 A D and submitted to the Chinese with many Hsiung nu dignitaries 
A year later, however, two more cAiln are apparently ovemin by the Invaders, as 
the seats of An ting and Pei ti removed to Fu fCng and 

Ffingi respectively , 

•Hou Han Shu 0 viritcs jHJ cAien, ch 119 yU ti chO-ehil 

arc undoubtedly Hnung nu titles, but may have already been used ns surnames 
On July 24, 143 A D the Chinese government In Its efforts to liquidate the 
rebellion appointed amid great pomp a Hsiung nu , ,11 

“9 sfcanj/tl r=nu lan jo shih chu chIu ^43 147 

A. D 1 The festivities took place at the capital [where the prince had been rcsld 
Ing as hostagel, outside Lo yang’s western Kunngyang gate Liu Pao 

[Shun Ti] is said to have witnessed the games which accompanied the ceremonial 
of investiture from the Hu t'so r=‘ walnut,* Juglant regtaj palace Sfany 

of the Han palaces both at Chtangan and Lo-yang. were named after pUnta 
Fusually exotic ones] cultivated In their gardens In hU study of the Introduction 
of the walnut into China (Stno-Iranfca, pp 25-1 276] Laufer expressed In eonclu 
•ion (p 203) the opinion that **. . . It la not probable that the walnut was 
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year, howeyer, Wn ssu was assassinated by Jrat t in the pay of the Chinese, 
and in the spring of 144 AD, with the defeat of the remnants of his 
horde^hy the Chineee general lla Shih peace was re-established on 

the border.’ 

It 13 T‘ai-ch‘i and Po-tV® the old associates of Wh-ssu, that we find on 
the war path again eleven years later, and again Mei-chi is the first among 
Chinese communities to suffer from their raids. Again the easternmost 
of the Ch'iang tribes are up m arms ready to ]oin hands with the nomads 
of the North Should the two groups of “Barbarians ” succeed in effect- 
ing a umon all the worh of the preceding years is lost. 

Fortunately for the Han, the po«t of magister miZifum of the “de- 
pendent state ” of An ting is held by the energetic Chang 

Huan TJnmmdful of the protests of his pnsilammous subalterns, 

Qhang Huan, who has at his disposal but some two hundred men, moves 
qtucUy to the Great ’Wall, and assembles under his command all the 
available frontier guards Having first detached a small force to delay 
the Ch'iang, he occupies with his contingent a place called Kuei-tzfi 
thus preventug the Hsiang oa from penetrating South and establishing 
contact with their allies. As able a diplomat and administraioT as he is 
s soldier, Chang Huan soon wins the Cb'iang over to his side, turns in 
force against the Hsiung-nu, defeats them in battle, and obtains iheir 
snbmission ** 

The quick and courageous action of the Chinese commander prevented 
thus the repetition of the disastrous war of the forties In the inter- 
pretation of this episode in the history of the Han frontier by some 
western writers, Chang Huan’s feat has, however, been magmfied to 
colo<5sal proportions The strategic center of operations, Euei-tzu was 
identified by them with Kucha [Chm. Ch‘iu-tz‘ii written with 

generally known in duna earlier Uian the fourth century A. D under the Eastern 
Tain dynasty (205-419) ” He reyects completely the testimony of the apunous 
work ITt\ ehtnff tea ch» which mentions walnuts as being grown in the 

parks of Ch'angan under the First Han dynasty The abore reference to a 
"Walnut'’ palace would indicate, howerer, that that foreign tree was cultivated 
at Lo-yang over a century prior to ffie earfiesC date concedeif by Eaufer 

* Ibid 119 Cf Pakex^ Turko-Scytbian Tribes. China Rcrteio 21, pp 297 299 

‘•Hou Hon Shu 7. »«6 anno 155 reads 

** Native of Tun hnang 101 181 AD In his youth he had served under Liang 
Chi and probably owed him his p(»)t>(a> At the time of the downfal] of the latter, 
he was saved only through the intercession of an old friend, Huang fa Euei ^ 

104 174 A. D Biographies of both in BTou ZTon Shu 95 

»» ITou Han Shu 05 
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identical characters], the famous oasis city of Central Turkestan. Thus, 
m his account of the event, Father Wieger writes : . T'ai-t^i chef hun, 

tente de soulever la Dzoungane (12). Les K'lang du Tangout (h) se 

disposent a faire cause commune avec lui [Chang Huan] fut 

d’une traite s’etablir A Koutcha (m) empSchant ainsi toute possibility 
d’une jonction entre les Huns (19) et les K‘iang (h) L. Aurousseau 
cites Chang Huan’s exploit as evidence of the Chinese being in control 
of Kucha in the fifties of the second century. Both authors neglect to 
explain how Chinese troops could have been transported with such light- 
ning rapidity from the marches of Shensi to the heart of the ^'Western 
regions ” and how the occupation of Kucha in Turkestan would have pre- 
vented the union of Huns and Tibetans. 

Neither suspected the existence of a second Kucha The unfortunate 
mistake was caused by overlooking an important note by the Chinese 
commentator Li Hsien immediately following the mention of 

Kuei tzfi in ch. 96 of the Sou Han Shu In this note we are informed 
that the name of Ch'iu tz‘ii [so reads the phonetic gloss for the two 
characters ^25} designated a hsien in Shang chun 

modern NE Shensi]. Li Hsien adds that, according to the Yxn-x WiS 
ol the Ban Shu, the place derived its name from the fact that it was 
inhabited by people from the state of Kucha [:S»22® lu Turkestan] who 
had surrendered to the Chinese and settled there 
The Ftn-t referred to by Li Hsien is that of Yen Shih ku, the well 
known annotator of the Han history, found in Ban Shu 28 B, where 
Ch‘iu-t 2 *ii is enumerated among the hsien sub-divisions of Shang chun 
and 18 described as follows " Seat of the magister mtltfum of the ' de- 
pendent state has an office of the salt [administration]. According to 
Ying Shao the name is pronounced Ch‘iu tz'u. [Yen] Shih ku 

says . * It 18 said that . . . [follows the above explanation of the origm of 
the cit 3 r’s name in a slightly different wording from that of i sien. 


” Textea Htatonquea, 1022 ed , pp 760 751 The numbers and letters m p 
tte... refer to or.p X of Wepr-; In •" -Unit to l.nk the 

Kuchft m Turkestan he makes out the rebels to be Northern Hsiung nu 

• tokharicn B,* langue de Koutcha, 


T'len shan, hence " la Dzoungane ” 

A propos de I’artlclc de SylTain Lfevt he ‘ - . - 

.•Koutcha cat oceup^c i Tautomne de ann6« 
” Aurousseau refers the reader to /Tou JTan 


TP 1914, pp 391-401 On p 398 
165 par , . Tchang Ilouan . • 

Shu O') and Teil ehih t'unt; chten pi*-cAr«J7 63 _ .n.i 

“C51 684 A.D Bht Chang buai Sixth son of Kao Tsung of » 

from C75 to CSO his heir apparent C*i« T’anp Shu 80. ransr Shu 81 

»• IIou Han Shu 78 Flourished In the last third of the second century A. u 
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E<,u Ran Siu 33 ttewhe 
mentions the ‘ dependent state * of Gh*ia lz‘u as an admimstratire sub 
division of Shang chun, and Li Hsien again rails attention to it m a 
note to Sou San shu 4 under the year 90 A D [Yung yuan 2J on the 
occasion of the reestablishment of the offices of magtstn mtlitum of the 
* dependent states ’ of Hsi ho and Shang chun 

We posse's, however, a still earlier reference to the Kucha of Shensi 
and the origin of its name in the Shut chtng chu of In Tao-yuan 

of the J<orthem Wei** and are not thns entirely dependent on 
the T^ang scholiasts for this important information on the existence of 
a Kuchean colony in Northern China De»cnbing the course of the 
She-jen river in northeastern Shensi, the Shut ch\ng chu repeatedly 
mentions Gh.hu tzu lisien and states specifically that it acquired its 
rame from a «ettlement of Hu from Kucha who had surrendered to 
the Chme«e [ed Ssu pu ts'ung Ian 3, 18b 19a3 ** 

The evidence eeems to justify the supposition that sometime during the 
Han dynasty, presumably after the great conquests under Wo Ti, a colony 
of Kucheans had come to establish themselves in ^torthera Shensi under 
the terms of a treaty concluded by them with the Chinese, as one may 
infer from the continuance of the colony in the semj mdependent status 
of a shu Xuo until practically the end of the Second Han As 

^^Fire shu luo were esUblUbed by Ti ui the autuma of 121 B G at the 
heie of the surrender of the Hun jeb prmce of tbe E$>aj)g so JIan Ehu s 
Tbej are usually believed to be the 'dependent states' of An tin^ Sbaog ehun 
fwith the administratirc seat at Ch iq trd] Tien shoi yilan and 

Chang yeh An ting and Tieo-sbui were not estabi shed as provinree until 

114 B C and Chang yeh as late as 111 DC It is thought by some therefore 
that the five provinces were the old frontier eommanderies of Lung hsi Fei ti, 
Shang chun Sbuo*{ang and 1,113 ehung Cf Notes of Ch len lung editors to ch. C 
The offices of Chinese military commanders for the*e 'states were abolished 
under Ai ti C B C 1 B C 

“d S'*! A.D Pe* Shth 27 TTr* Shu 89 cf ch 4’ ling Shao Li Tao-yuan 
and len '^hih ku all had had considerable experience with frontier affairs and 
each exercised in his gcneralion some inffueitce on the ehaptog of the government s 
fore y>ol ^ Their testimony has therefore considerable value 
’• If the ShA-yen river is to be identified with the pre«ent Wu ting ho In 

Shen«i Ch lu trfl may have been situated in the vicinity (probably to the Vlt } 
of ili-chih hsien Host Chinese butorico-geographical works agree that 

the dependent state was located within the limits of len an fu A\ang 

IIs en-ch len is however inclined to place it mneh further north to the N of 
\alm b«lcn 

‘•Cf len ®^hihku8 definition of a dependent state j 
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hundreds of other communities it must have been engulfed in the cata- 
clysm of the fall of the Han and the subsequent Great Barbarian In- 
vasion The Shm ching chu passage would suggest that it was still alive 
under the Wei, but had lost most of its importance as we hear no more 
of it under the succeeding dynasties 

The Kucha of Shensi was not an isolated case of a “ Western colony 
flourishing on the very frontier of China Another colony from an oasis 
kingdom of the Western Regions ** existed in Shensi in close proximity 
to the Han capital The evidence is again supplied by Yen Shih-ku in 
a note to Han 8hu 96 B, 4a, where he observes that the Win hsm 
mountam range which rose to the north of Li ch'uan hsien lu Yung 
chou ^ was named after people from the kingdom of WIn-hsm in 
Chmese Turkestan who had settled or had pasture lands allocated to them 
on that range in the time of the Han dynasty.^® c 

The earliest mention of Li-ch‘uan is m the Sui geography (Sui Shu 

One should not overlook the possibility that the Sheosi Kucha might have 
existed even prior to Wu Ti’s time The existence of a Kucbean colony in Sbang 
chun throws interesting light on the suggestion advanced already by Esilan ying 
(Vn c A D ) that the famous Ch‘Uch‘an [KD 493, 1167 KHust son} in 

Shansi, where famous horses were bred in Ch'im ch lu times, fcf Tso ehuan, Esi 
21 18 another transcription for Kucha (Kusan) Cf Pelliot, Tokhanen et 
koutch4en, JA 1934, p 72 note Cb'u ch'an was believed to be situated near 
Shih lou mountain in Shansi, not very far across the Huang ho from where 

the Shensi Kucha lay The whole problem of horse breeding regions in Western 
Shansi and on the Shensi Kansu border demands special treatment The Chinese 
northwest was famous for its horses since the time of Fei tzh the ancestor 

of the house of Ch'in To mention but a few passages indicating that the breed 
of horses raised in that region was associated with the West, I would call atteo 
tion to Shut chtnff chu 3 20b which mentions a “Dragon Source “ where 

were bred horses as good as the “heavenly horses of the T len lake ’ 

(Issyk kulj), T'at-p'inff huan yfl cA» 160 describes m E Kansu a “Dragon 
Horse Source” where mares produced (after drinking of Uie aater of 

this source) hairless colts which grew up within the year to resemble the horses 
of Ta ytian (Fergana) The same work, 161, 3b, quotes a doggerel verse 

current in Wei chou ^ which extols the virtues of its pasture lands The 
“dragon horses ” of Kucha are well Knowii fc( Teixiot, cp at ), and It Is not 
impossible that long before Wu Ti a conquest Western horse breeders were plying 
their trade in the northwestern marches of China Sn passant, I should ilko to 
note that the word lung fjg ‘dragon 'as an epithet applied to a horse may mean 
nothing more mysterious than ‘dapple* fit Is then read mang< •blang<--blungf] 
■’Cf T'ung Tten 192 8b and Tsf( fu ytian JLuc* 058 6a In the latter read 

for and jJb for ;ft Tor 'ien Shlhku’a • 

• which Is perhaps to be preferred because of the repetition of 
{3 a few characters later W6n halo was situated in the region of modem Aqiu 
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29) A Wgii hsiu range (81*50 called is referred to in that 

chapter in a note on Li ch'uan hsien The instability of the graph for 
the second part of the binom Wen hsiu ** would 

be a supporting indication that we hare here to deal with the transcnp 
tion of a foreign name 

Besides the two Aryan ** colonies m Shensi there are reasons to he 
lieve that there existed on the Chinese border a third colony from the 

Far West,” this time located in modem Kansu In the list of hsien 
dependent on the prefecture of Chang yeh we have m San Shu 28B a 
Li chien hsien , which re-appears again m Sou San Shu 33, hut 
IS listed among the subdivisions of Wo wei chun in Chm Shu 14 ** 
It is undoubtedly the same name that underlies the transcription Li han 
mentioned m Sut Shu 29 as one of the fire hsten which were incor 
porated sometime during the last decade of the sixth century into Fan ho 
haien in Wu wei chun It is tempting to see in the name of this ad 
nunistratiTe subdivision of a western Chinese province a variant Iran 
scription of Li chien [Ifou San Shu 118, Chin Shu 97J Li kan 
[TTet Lueh, in i5an kuo chtk 30, San Sku 96A]> or Li hsien 
[Pet Skih 97 > TTet Shu 102], which is one of the names under which 
the Soman Orient (Ta Ch'inl^l^) was known to the Chinese of the 
Han dynasty 

In Han Shu 96 [ biography of Chong Ch'iea] Li knn appears in 
the list of western countries to which were sent Han envoys after the open 
ing up of the Great Silk Boute In hrs note to the text Fu Chien 
of the Second Han dynasty” identifies it with our hsien in Chong} eh 
Yen Shih ku [who«e note follows], equates it positively with To Chin, 
but, while condemning Fu Chien’s statement, believes it nevertheless 
possible that the Li kan of Kanm derived its name from the great 
country of the West 

The restoration of the original western name that underlies these tran 
scnptions presents manifold and peculiar difficulties,** as does the identi 

** Cf /t eh Can Afien cAia 2 3b CAan^encMh 10 Ub 

»• Cf fihuo «r^n cht<A I a 3 \ where U Lan J'Clf U «l»o deSneJ u a hum in 
Wu wei 

" Floiiriehed at the end of the second century A. D Neti Ran Ehu lOOD 

** All the ti u<ed in the transcriptions are derived from archale phonemes with 
Initial consonantal compleaes the exact nature of which It is dlCcnlt to ascertain 
various indications point to a 'KL or •RL- and in the case of jJJ to ‘SL- The 
problem deserves detailed consideration The phonetic glosses in the above sources 
are coufutlnf 
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cation of the place with any district of the Eoman East. At present, 
opinion among scholars on this qu^tion remains divided . some following 
de Groot and Herrmann believe that the Chinese characters represent 
a transcription of Hyrcama,®* others lean towards the suggestion made 
by Pelliot ** that Li-kan should be equated with Alexandria It would 
transcend the scope of this note to attempt even to review the complex 
evidence adduced in support of either hypothesis. Hyrcania or Alex- 
andria,®® or a ieriium quid, the name of the little Chinese city on the 
desert road to the West, would mdicate that an important Western com- 
munity must have sent out its sons to the distant land of the Seres to 
imprint the name of the metropolis on an outpost of the Han Empire 
The above jottings on “ Kucha," “WSn-hsiu," and '^Likan" in 


*^De Groot, Die Westlande Chinas t» der vorehristlichen Zeit, p 18, cf Herb 


UANW, Atlas of China, pp 17, 26 27 

*’ Old Persian vrkana cf E Herzfeld, Archaeologische ilitteilungen aus Iran 
4 1, Oct 1931, pp 29, 31 For the Kansu Li kan one might even think of 
Ptolemy’s 'Appavava 

••In TP 1916, pp 690 691 

*• We are not, o! course, thinking so much of the Egyptian Alexandria, as cme 
of the numerous Alexandrias, founded by the great conqueror in the East (near 
KhOjend, K&bul, Merv, Kandah&r, etc ) 

•' In connection with Kucha, I should like to discuss briefly a peculiar problem 
arising in the matter of Chinese transcription of foreign words, a problem that 
has received heretofore only passing mention In JA 1934, pp 74 103 Professor 
Pelliot has devoted considerable epace to the elucidation of the question of what 
original central asiatic term is represented by the Chinese transcriptions ehiteh It 
eh'ueh U [KD 1120, 1265, 633 tstak I;»c< a var ^ ts/ak I;»] and 

chSchileh Cfejak Xjuar, cf KD 883, 603] All these bmoms represented 

the name of a famous temple in Kucha as well as that of a synonymous mountain 


pass near that city t> u f 

The unknown Kuehean word undoubtedly meant, as established by e lo , 
‘ spire ’ ‘ point,’ and la compared by him with tk 'idkSr which inus »a% c es g 
nated [as it appears clear from a Turfan fragaaent] the spire of a stupa e lo 
dismisses for some reason the possibility of this word having an n lan or gin 
and supposes that the term *ialiur [and Its * tokharlan orlgina ] mus are 
meant * watch tower stupa ’ and thus could have been applied to designate 
both a temple and a pass, protected by watch towers Even if the mysterious 
word were ' tokharian ' I still would think that it Is related to Sanskrit gilhS — 
•point,' ‘Bummit,* « crest ’> piUaro—' pointed * ‘summit of a mountain ” steeple, 
•spire,’ 'tower of a palace or temple’ The semantic evolution of the Sanskrit 
word leaves nothing to bo desired for an explanation of its application as the 
name of the abo^e localities, while the Initial may present some difficulty, the 
earliest Chinese rendering tsfat possibly f.pk V/a, would a reawn 

able transcription of jntAam or of Us unknown • tokharlan’ relstlre 
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China throw an interesting bght on the puzzling twins of Ptolem 3 r ^8 
itinerary, Issedon Scythica and bsedon Serica How many such X 
Scythieae, transplanted eastward by trade or war, became X Sericae only 
a further study of the sources will reveal Our purpose has been to draw 
attention to the wealth of material hidden beneath the still virgm soil of 
Chmese historiography and to suggest that m the meltmg pot that was 
Xorthwesfem China an " Aryan," linguistic if not ethmc, element may 
have played a not inconsiderable part ** 

II The Bdloabs op lIoNooLrA 

September, 251 AD A century has pa««ed and with it has vanished 
the glory that was Han Bled by the mcessant wars and revolutions of 
the past three generations, her population decimated, her wealth half 
» gone, China is hopelessly split into three rival political entities The 
house of Ts^ao Wei rules over the greater part of the Empire in the orth. 

One of the common compounds of filM — *creit' in Sanskrit u fiIAdd^ra»w 
fiJvftodMra — ‘crest bearing which is often used as an epithet for crested birds 
particularly the peacock In transcribing a foreign word, the early Chinese 
scholars often selected out of several possibilities charnctera which while rendering 
as faithfully as possible the foreign sounds would at the same time suggest the 
semantic value of the original Indeed, all three characters ^ and 
used in the ancient traoscriptions of the Euchean word are names of birds the 
second term entering as an elemcot into the Chia^e designation of the peacoetr 
fc uny'Ch too while both chuch and ch too are occasionally used In reference 

to tufted birds 

•*It would be desirable to inveshgate e8refuH7 the geaealogj of several his 
torically prominent Chinese originating from the Western provinces of the Empue 
with a view to ascertaining whether under tbeir 'sinitie surnames are not con 
ceated names that would indicate that they were descendants of western colonists 
who settled in China It is well known that most of the K ang ijp of Chinese 
history trace their origin to Sogdian (Kang-chU emigrants and that the 
clan An ^ derives its came from An bsi — Partbia If we believe TTci Bhu 

30 An Sbih kao the great Parthian Buddhist missionary must bare left descend 
ants in China as that source clams that Vn T‘ung an ofllcer of the early 
T*© pa traced bis genealogy back to An 6hih kao The Kan "Jj" elan rcpre»cnta 
lives oi which played such a yromineat role in Chinese eapIoratJon of the west 
Kan Fu Chang Ch len s guide Kan \en shou khan Cbih-chih s 
conqueror and Kan \ing^ Pan Chaos envoy to the West] and whose name 
is I believe reflected In the name of China s westernmost province wss probably 
of foreign origin So possibly is the surname So borne by a distin 

gulshed Tun buaeg family under the Chin dynasty In several cases when it is 
question of natives of the west Chang ^ appears to be a sinicized form of Cbih 
^ ^ YOeh-ehih " Indoseytbian " ^ang Huan who was a native of 

Tun buang could thus have had foreign blood in him 
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but again, as ninety six years ago, at the helm of government, over- 
shadowing the Son of Ileaven, stands the powerful figure of a majordomo 
Ssu ma I the last of the great warriors of the period, has just 

breathed his last and left the management of the Empire’s affairs and the 
tutelage over the Emperor to hia son Ssu ma Shih fiP *’ 

Among his father’s officers to whom the new dictator willingly lends 
his ear when considering matters of foreign polic}, is one Tcng Ai 
who IS busy outlining to his master a plan for strengthening 
China’s defenses m the North The perennial problem of Hsiung nu and 
Ch'iang IS under discussion A new process of unification has been tak 
mg place among the Hsiung nu and the age old proscription of political 
dichotomy is indicated for them, lest the empire’s norths estern commum 
cations be endangered again 

In 215 216 A D Ts'ao Ts'ao, the founder of the fortunes of the Wei t 
house, had divided the remnants of the Southern Hsmng nu who had 
settled m the depopulated marches of the North into five hordes Grazing 
lands were allocated to each of the hordes ond each native chief was 
forced to share the control over his tribesmen with a Chinese resident** 
The shan yv, remained a prisoner at Ts^ao’a court, while bis uncle Ch‘u pel 
a loyal vassal of the Wei, acted as regent ** 

But Ch‘u pel IS now dead, the strict surveillance exercised over the 
chieftains has apparently been somewhat relaxed, and Lm Pao 
Eight hsien wang and nephew of the last shan yu, has been extending 
hi8 authority over all the five hordes, not without opposition, however, 
from rival leaders Teng Ai now proposes to Ssu ma Shih to split the 


•’ Emperor Ta ao Fang ^ [as he was dethroned by Sstt ma Shjh he has no 
pht ] 232 240 254 274 A D San Kuo chih 4- Ssu ma I 170 851 A D Chtn Shu 
[e passed on his post to his brother 
236 265 289 A D became the first 


1 Ssu ma Shih 208 255 A D 2 He 

Chao ^ 211 265 A D whose son ■! 
emperor of the Ch n tfttd 3 

“ Died 264 A D San kuo chth 28 

*' The Northern Horde numbering some 4 000 tents wa 
hsten the Central Horde 6 000 tents m T 
Horde 10 000 tents m Tzu shih incorrectly 

(or Tal yOao th. R gbt Horde 6 000 tort, m Ch . l..«» *15 

the Southern Horde 3 000 tents in Putril hsien 
G UcHiD\ On the Five Tribes of Hsiung ni 

A D (m Japanese) fifctrin 19 2 April 1934 pp 271 295 
»• -Son ft«o c?iih 1 Hou Hon SAW 119 <7Ai» SA« 56 

"Son kuo cAtA 24 [biography of Wang Li SESg] mentions an imporUnt 
Hsiung nu chief L u Ching ^ who about 248 A D was steadily growing in 
power I am not able to identify h m however with any of the known chieftains 


5 settled in Ham hsing 
I Asien the Left 


Chtn Shu 97, cf also 
in the Third Century 
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HsjuDg EU anew by “makiEg manifest Ch‘u pei’a mentorious semces to 
the dynasty ” through an appointment of his son to high office among the 
Hsinng EU Measures are also to be taken to stop the infiltratiOE of the 
Ch'iang and Hu among the Chinese population of the marches Fiat ! ** 

It must have been in that year that Meng the son of Ch‘u pel, 
received the chieftamship of the Northern Horde *• In the same year to 
the aged Lm Pao was born a son predestmed to revive the old glory of 
the Hsiung nu and found a Hsiung nu kmgdom on the rums of Ssu ma’s 
empire 

Thirteen years later we find this boy as a hostage at the Chinese court 
where he is wmnmg the fnendship, admiration, and support of many 
prominent officials ** Ssu ma Chao has just taken another step m the 
policy of weakemng the Hsiung nu through a new division of hordes, and 
their number is increased to three About 266 A D , the imperial Chm 
govemment creates a new subdivision, apparently at the expense of chief 
Liu Meng The latter raises the standard of rebellion in 271 A D and 
seeks support among the nomads of Mosgoba As in the case of Chu 
lung Wu-ssu, however, his career is cut short by the sword of one of his 
followers bribed by the Chinese/* and his brother Hao-sheng yuan 
S supplants btm as chief of the Northern Horde Some years later Liu 
Pao, having died is succeeded by his son, Lm Tuan ** 

liie reconstruction of the genealogy of the Hsmng nn royal house from 
the end of the second century on is rather difficult, and several problems 
present themselves m ascertaining the family relationship of the Hsmng 
nu leaders during the period under consideration 

If we are to beheve T’ang Sku 75B, Ch‘u pei had little Hsmng nn 

" Cf San luo cAtA 23 for T^ds Ai s report 

••la Cfun Shu 57 tbiOgrspby of Bu Ffn J Lin is hoverer referred 

to as chief of the Central Horde TTei Shu 9a epecificallj ears however that he 
resided in Hsin hsing; where as we have seen was eituated the ordo of the 
J^orthem chieftain 

•• Among them Wang ill CSi>» Shti 100 and Wang Hun »6id 42 

“CAin Shu 66 [biographj of Cbiang Tong d. 310 A D his lengthj 

reoort on frontier cond tions was jpresented to the throne jirobably in the jvear 
30*0] 

♦*Liu il^og’s revolt lasted from the Bnt month of 271 to the first month of 
272 A D CAta SAu 3 

‘•CAin 101 Wet £Aw 95 Lin Pao must have died a very old man as he 
could not have been bom later than I9a A. O It is curious that he bad no son 
until about 2a0 A D and the sources would indicate that be died about 290 A. D 
In the last ;fear of Ssfi ma Fen s re gn Lin Ffian was made according to FAiA lm 
luo cA un cA lu 1 chief of the 'vorthera liorde (supplanting Kao-ih(ng ytUnl] 
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blood in Ins veins. The goncnlogj’ of the Tu-ku family contained 
in that source makes Ch‘u*pci to be the descendant of the Chinese prince 
Liu Chin-po who bad been captured by the Ilsiung^nu and [hav- 

ing married a IXsiung-nu oman ?] had begotten in captivity near Mount 
Ku I'] a son named Sluh-H Slnh-li was made lu-li 

prince by the shan-yn and gi\cn the surname Tu-ku.^* Ch‘u-pei was his 
son or grandson. Supplementing this c\idcncc with information supplied 
from ilou 7/an Shu 72, ^^c obtain the following gencalog)*: 


Liu Ilsiu [Kuang-\vu Ti of Ilan] 4 B. C.-25 A. D.-57 A. D. 

Tu prince of P'ci fill, ?-39-81 A. D. [cf. ch. 3] 

Ting ?-84-96 A.D. [cf. cli. 4] 

I ^ 

CbCng JE, ?-95-108 A. D. [T'anj Shu 75; Kai 


Kuang JK ?-108-142 A. D. 
Jung ?-142-lGl A.D. 
Tsung 


I M 
Mu n 
Chin-po IftfS 


Shih-h 
Ch^u-pei 

Now the T'ang Shu tezt reads; . , . — T ' ^ 

etc. ... In the language of the T'ang genealogists tins con only mean 


I 

Yao tfg 

Hsieh ^ c. 220 A. D. 


“ There is no doubt from this story that the Chinese etymologised Tu ku < u 
kuo as derived from tk fo7 — ‘to be bom’ The existence of ^ ^ 

Hsiung nu would suggest that the mysterious ku tu p, ormi ng 

second part of the title of the Hsiung nu sovereign equivalent to t e inese ^ 

‘ Son of Heaven,” may be explained as resulting from an inadvertent ransposi 
of tbe two characters 'tu ku < d'uokuo The original Hsiung title correapon mg 
to the Chinese transcription *ch‘ang It fit would then be tangn to*! ^ 
of Heaven ’ The latest attempt to explain the puzzling fc« fu [ hibato , 
Sur rongine des Hiong nou, JA 1923, pp Tl 81] is not conclusive 

«Tuku is probably identical with Tukuhun m. registered as a surname m 
Wet Shu 113 and is possibly related to Tn ku ® 6' <d«okAn which was, accord 
mg to Chin Shu 97, the name of the sAon irtJ’a clan As ,01 "k^a, the phon 
of kuo. as well as A possessed an archaic -KL in Anlouf, Tu ku may possibly 
go back to *d‘uo*klo<tk •toylu Cf Tfoyao, the clan name of the UanuDe 
Bulgars [cf Mikkola, Dte OhronoJoffie der turkwcRcn Donaubulgaren} 
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^'Shih-li begat Wn-Ii, (Wu-b bad) two sons, Ch‘^u pei and Meng; ligng 
begat, eic. • . . with an nnezplautable omission of the repetition of the 
two characters From TTei Shu 95 we know that HSng was Cb‘u- 

pei’s son, and not his brother.** We are thus forced to emend the text by 
inserting ^ ‘begat* after and translate; “Shibli begat Wall. 
Eis [Chin-po’s, Shih-li’e, or Wa-li*s) second son Cb‘a-pei begat ileng. 
ileng begat. . . .’* Lin Chm-po, as we are also informed by the same test, 
was Tu Liao general at the tune of hia capture by the Hsiung-nn. 
The succession of Tu-Liao generals is uncertain only in the period from 
14J. A D. to 156 A. D.*^ If we suppose that Cbm po was made prisoner 
m 155 A. D. at the time of Chang Hnan'g famous campaign [see supra], 
this would wdl correspond to his dder cousin’s dates and would explain 
why Chang Huan had to take upon himself the task of stopping the 
Hsiung-nu movement south, the prevention of which was one of the duties 
of the Tn-Liao general.** 

Pei Shih 63 refers, however, to ChSi pei as the uncle of Hu-ch‘a*ch‘uan 
[ehan yu 195 216 A.D.] who was the son of Ch'iang-chu 
[shan-^S 179-188] and younger brother of Tu*fn lo (shan-yu 

188 195] This complicates jaattets considerably : 1. Tu-fn lo, who died 
in 195, left a son [Pao], and hence conld hardly have been bom later than 
179A. D. 2. His father Ch'iang-chS who left two sons at the time of his 
death in 188, must have been bom not later than 164 A. D. 3. Hence 
Cb'iang-cbu’s father could not have been Shib-h, if Shih*li was bom 
about 156 A. D- The only way of reconahng the conSicting evidence of 
the sources is to suppose that Sbih-li • Ch‘iang-chu and Wu li * Yu fu-lo, 
and read the above passage of the T*ang Shu as follows' . . . “ Shih-li 
begat Wu-ll. [Chin-po’s] second son Ch‘u-pei begat Jleng. . . ** 

*» Wei Shu 05 calls juan’s son, Ua Hu, a nepbeir Eju 3140", 

and a grandson of Ch'Q pci 

*^^6 can re-cstabhsb sntb almost complete certainty the name and date of 
tenure of every Tu Liao general from the time of the re-estahluhing of the ofiice 
under hling Ti in 63 A. D until the war of 141 After the break, from ISC A D 
on, we have half a dozen names of Tu Liao generals, but their order of succession 
is not at all clear from the sources 

*' There is a faint possibility that Liu Chin po a defeat and capture took, place 
IS 140-141 A D ilou Han S'hu 119 speaks of 31a HsO then Tu Liao general, 

as “resigning opotn” in the summer of 141 A.D without mentioning, however, 
a former resignation If 3Ia XIsS had. indeed, abandoned bis post for a abort 
time previously, due to some indecuiiBi on the part of the goremmeat during the 
crisis, Liu Chin po could have undertaken his duties, been defeated in a rashly 
condoeted expedition, and 3fa Qta resumed Us post immedutely after 

•» In Wu li we may have, however, not a name, but a descriptive title < tk mo 
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Whether Ch‘u-pei was the son or the grandson of Chin-po, there seems 
to he no reason to doubt hia Chinese origin If Ch‘iang-chu was his elder 
brother [and is identical with Shih-li], he may indeed have been the 
lu-Ji prince whom Chang Huan wished to place on the throne following 
the Hsiung-nu raid of 166 A D , a plan that would thus appear to have 
been put in effect by the government only thirteen years later. The 
Chinese origin of Gh‘iang-chu may then explain the revolt of his subjects 
and his murder in 188 A D , as well as the elevation to the throne by the 
rebels of a Hsiung-nu prince of another clan 

We must not lose sight, however, of the possibility that the Pet Shth 
statement of relationship between Hu-ch^u-ch^uan and Ch‘'u-pei is errone- 
ous, and that Chhang-chu’s branch and that of Ch*u pei are only remotely 
connected, the former being a continuation of the old line of Hsiung-nu 
sovereigns In that case, the Hsmng-nu policy of the Chinese govern- 
ment during the third century can be explained as shrewd playing of the 
male line of descent against the female hne, with support being given 
now to the one, now to the other ** The genealogy of the Hsmng nu in 
the Illrd and IVth centuries is presented, however, ou p 298 with greater 
emphasis on the first supposition outlined above 

Since the beginning of the century, Ch^u-pei’s line of Hsiung-nu had 
been brought into contact with the T*o pa Hsien-pi in the North. His 
jounger brother and his five sons had been made prisoners after a battle 
that marked the first appearance of the T‘o pa on the Chinese frontier; ®* 
llSng^s son Pu lun found a refuge among them after his father’s defeat, 
his son and grandson married T^o pa princesses , so presumably did Hao- 
shlng yuan Thus whatever Hsiung-nu blood there flowed in their veins 


•ur» — *Bon,’ ‘offspring’ Cl BJAB 1 176, also Ban Shu IT where Wuli ^ 
appears as a Hsiung nu name, and xbtd 04B where Wu h a® ® title of a eAan- 
irti rthe third son, but fifth successor of Huhanhaieh], seems to indicate that 
with him the throne reverted to an elder [and legitiniate] line 
The new than j/ti belonged to the Hsti pu ^ h 
clans from which the former than yS choose their wives Imow wee 

this new founded hne endured for any length ol time Bou Ban Shw 1^9 
The change of the clan name of the Hsiung nu sovereigns from Luan t i 
[Han Shu 94A] or HsU hen 1 1 ^ 

45] would indicate, however, that the male line of Hsiung nu khans had become 
extinct , 

•» Until 210 A D the Chinese government supporU Hu ch'u ch'Qan, then Ch fl 
pel, apparently to the time of bis death, then shifts its weight to the side of 
Liu Tao until 251 A D , leans again toward# Ch'fl pei a line, and then about 
205 270 decides to support Liu Pao again 
**Cf BJAS 1 107. note 
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became still more diluted with that of the Esien-pi, the story of Ch*u- 
pei’s branch is now closely bound with the history of thence of theT‘o-pa 
llSng Ime is assimilated by them, while the house of the Ho lien Esia 
founded by a descendant of Kao-sheng-yuan disappears, in 432 
A. D following a long struggle with the T‘o pa Wei, a century after the 
K flu Chao dynasty established by Lin Yuan had come to an end at the 
hands of another Hsiung nu conqueror.®* This mixed nature of our 
Hsmng-nu is reflected, as we shall see, m their onomasticon 

Some mnety years after the fail of the Ho-lien Hsia we hear again of 
the Shansi Hsiung-nu They re appear as a distmct political organiza- 
tion at the time of the breal. up of the T‘o*pa Wei empire under the name 
Chi Hu when their chief Lm Li sheng assumes in 625- 

626 A D the title of khan Later we see them taking active part in 
the wars between the Northern Chou and the Northern Ch'i 

Chou Shu 49 contains a brief description of the mode of life of these 
Hsiung nu from which we learn that they had become intermixed with 
the Chinese settlers, were partly engaged in agricultural pursuits, and had 
acquired some of the ways of tbeir neighbors. Thus they raised hemp, 
and even silk, as the male part of the population had begun to adopt 
Chinese dress and funerary customs They had, however, preserved their 
language and some of the old mores [“ loose morals ” and typical nomadic 
marriage customs are especially noted by the Chinese historian]. 

Our sonrce informs us also that the name under which they are known 
in Chme«e historj was but an abbreviation of their polysyllabic “bar- 
barian” appellation which was Pu lo-chi^75f5, KT) 759, 6G6, 1215: 
Vuo^ldl-ktei [or l^et] *® The considerable emphasis placed by the Chinese 
on the meticized character of these Hsiung nu would indicate that it is 
in their mode of life and mixed origin that we must seek an explanation 
of this cnnous name unheard of in the previous centuries. 

For the lustoT7 of tlie Han Chao, cf CAm £Aw 101 103 and Ehih hu Xuo . 

1 10, for that of the Ilsia CAto FAu ISO, FAiA ftu Jiao 00 00, also HVi FAtt 05 
•• TTe* Bku 0 They are aUo referred to as Shan Hu "llountain " Ha 

and Hu of Ffn ^ cAou 

doon yil rdi Si rVi Axdi fKP Wif SW/ fihe 

i'u chinff Ua ehi this source describes them in the quaint phrase 

“Hu beaded and Chinese tongued ^ which would indicate that during 
the last part of the sixth century Chinese had largely supplanted their native 
tongue Of the several words of the Chi Hu language preserved in Chinese 
geographical worha we can identify with aurety only two K‘u 11 •A'uo-Ji 

<tV flul — ‘slave’ fChin and fT'o-yeA hj if < ’A'd-rpi < mo gatiya — ‘fort,’ 
'enclosures’ fChin fgl 



Genealogy of Hsiung nu Eulera m the III-IV cc. A. D.' 
Chin-po? itffl [or Shih-h f ^H?] 
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3tSa. 396 a.386 a.38G im." 381 - 107-425 
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^This genealogical table is ba«ed on the following sources TTet Shu I, 23, 85, 
83A, CAirt Shu 57, 97, 101, 130, Pei 8hth 1, 53, 93, tTang Shu 7oB, Sou San 
Shu 119. Sh\h Itu huo ch‘un-ch tu 1, 88 

* Chin Shu 57 writes \u mi fu lo ^ 

* Pei Shih 63, incorrectly, Hu<h*u m^o 

* For his name cf Kao-sh5ng yuan n of an affluent of the Yellow River m 

Shansi, Shui chtng chu 3 14a It is possible that Eao-sheng yuan is identical 
with Liu Hsuan Right hsten-tran^ and chief of the Northern Horde who 
played an important role in establtshing Liu Yuan as great than yu in 304 He 
was still alive in 308 and as we bear of the activities of Liu Hu only beginning 
with 310, it must be at this tune that he died and that Hu succeeded to the chief 
tainship Kao-aheng yOan’a place in the genealogy would also corre«pond to Yiian'a 
designation as an avuncular grandfather of Lm Yuan Cf Chin Shu 101, 

TTci Shu Oo Shih Itu lua eh'un-ch’tu 1, 8 

*It IS possible that Fu lun is identical with Fn liu t'un who is men 

tioned in Chou Shu 16 as one of the 36 tribal chieftains under the first To-pa 
tind as the ancestor of Tu ku Hsin ^ 

•Wet Shu 1, «ub anno 318, supports indirectly the T’any Shu genealogy by 
calling Lu ku a cousin of Liu Hu 

’Wei-chCn’s name [KD 1308 1197 •pi'»«if»en. Sung Shu 05 writes Wei-chin 
represents uadoubCedly mo 'guest,' 'stranger’ A related 

mo form ^otiin— ‘guest ’> so mo jpw^ 'sd,' name of Genghis IQian’s son, 
appears in the To-pa onomasticon under the Chinese transcription Ch‘u-ch$n Jf^ 
^fij^o-fljen [name of a To-pa prince] and Ch'u-chSa < t* >*0-14 4n [TVci 
Shu, ch 30 name of the father of Lai Taken and Chou Shu, ch 20, 

that of the father of Ho-lan Bsiang For various forms of this word in 

tk mo , cf ^ LanoiTSTSor, Cpaantfre^nart rpaMuarmsa p 247 

■la Hsiens ‘harbarJao’ same Cb'oufa we see tk mo 

fubar — * dapple-gray ' The parallel form ch i fa [name of a tribal chief in 

Wet Shu 103 ] appears also m Std Po teu ehih 4 3a frf Ricn 1 a 7] as the color 
designation of horses presented to the Chinese court by Ta yuan c 743 765 \ D 
and undoubtedly reSects tbe tk mo variant Htur — 'id,' the tk. mo term ex 
hibitfng the same fluctuation of tbe vowel of the first syllable at mo <Snuo r— 
i'onoa — 'wolf ’ for which cf SJAS 1 177 

■Possibly ^tk 5 o»pI»— 'carL* 

■'For Ch'Q-chin, cf SJAS, foe cif Lo-ch'fn < id fftbi is identical with Nu 
chfn < •nuo-/ficn~< 'n^a of We» Shu S3 The name of the Ilsiung nu 

chieftain was registered by the Chinese in the two variant pronunciations of the 
tk- mo word for ' falcon ’ fa^in na^in His sister became tbe consort of To-pa 
Kuei On her ritual murJer, cf J R 7 >am; An ordesi aaonjr tbe To-pa Wet 
TP 1936, 207 It is to be noted that tbe custom of putting the heir apparent • 
mother to death is probably a surrlral of the old nomadic tradition of killing the 
parents as toon as their son reached maturity and that the rule applied as much 
to the fsthcr as to mother It Is significant that most of the early To-pa rulers 
ended their lives at the hands of or at least with the connivance of their youthfal 
sons VTe hare assembled a const lerable number of texts both western and 
Chinese on tbe subject of the 'drmg kings of the steppes and hope to return 
to this interesting problem In the future 
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B'uo lai-kiei yields us, indeed, a tk mo form ^hulaqi ■which is un- 
doubtedly derived from the root '\/*bul-y bula- < bulya ' bulaq — ‘ to mix/ 
* to become mixed.’ This root is registered in Orkhon Turkish in the form 
bulyaq — ‘Mischung’ [= Chm and appears in almost all turkish 
dialects in derivatives with the meanmg ‘mixed/ ‘muddy/ ‘ troubled 
‘ rebellious ’ It is also found widely distributed in turkish in the 
alliterative binoms alaq-bulaq alan-bulan — ‘ mixed/ ‘ variegated ’ 

In mongol besides the common bulanggir — V^m'iddy/ we find bulaq 
used as a term designating a horse spotted with white 

As shown by J. Nemeth/® bulya underlies the name of the Bulgars, an 
ethmc designation which we find applied since the early Middle Ages to 
three distinct groups of peoples, one on the Upper Volga, one in the 
Euxino-Caspian steppes, and one on the Lower Danube, all of which, as 
IS well known, were mixed peoples In the case of the Volga and th^ 
Danube Bulgar, the mixture consisted essentially of turkish and Slavic 
elements®^ Each of these three great regions of Eastern Europe was 


Cf particularly P Peixiot, “ Lea Mongols et la PapautI/’ pp 322 323, J 
Die Ohronologie der altturktschen Insehnftm,^ 103 For an Interest 
ing example of use of 6ul-yag as a proper name, see /tn Taghn BtrdiS Annals, ed- 
W Poppni, 6 273 The relation of our •fculo to tk — ‘elk’<mottled 

animalt ’ is problematical, cf Pelliot, JA 1925, I, p 224 While there is no 
doubt that the medieval mongot compound tt ’bulya meant, as established by 
Felliot [Les Mongols . , loo ett ] ‘les peuples soumis et [le* peuples] revoltda 
the original significance of It may have been ' the tl (nucleus, original tribe 
responsible for the creation of a confederacy) and the bulya (the heterogenous 
elements comprising the larger unit of the nomadic federation, the later ‘ad 
mixtures' to the nucleus) ' 

•' On these alliterative compounds, cf H K flMirrpneirb, O napnuxt cjon 
couoTainHX-b bt. OanTKirpcKOM'b, Uan Ak Ilsywi,, 1030, 601 582 

**Cf kHl bulaq, hulog kut — ‘o whUelegged horse' In the form ® 

term appears In the mongollan vocabulary of Ibn A1 ‘Muhanna n pp 
116 of Melioranskis edition fSanncitn Boer Or;i Hun Apx 
1904 pp 76 1711 are found two mongol Idioms \ «i 

respectively VA^pl l ‘horso with white forelegs 'and j3l Jcoa-# J””" 

with white hind legs ’ There Is no doubt that for the unexplainable •yoU l we 
must road itf ‘bultt and transIUcrale both expressions -Yar bula ‘kOl bull 
•with white bands [i e forelrgsl " with white legs [ke hind legs],' mo Y<ir and 
Ml corresponding exactly to ar JiJ and 

••In Hymtolac arammotieae tn honorem loennU JlozteodotctU ^217 22 
rrovenance du nom hul^ar The derivation was first suggested by Toraaschrl: In 
rAn.T M isaovTA . , , 

•‘The belief In a purely turkUh origin of the \olga Bulgars has I , 

been twied on an undue emphatls on soine passages in Arabic geog^T 
to which these Bulgara are referred to loosely as Turks Shams al Uln ai 
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Situated on the nexus of important highways, near trading centers where 
nomad met, bartered, hobnobbed, intermixed with settler. 

The marches of Shansi on the b anka of the Yellow and Fen rivers con- 
stituted exactly such a region There converged the great Mongolian 
caravan routes connectmg Centra) Asia with the Ckmese internal system 
of highways and leading the traveler to the two capitals of China There 
nomad met Chmese and Tibetan, and as we have seen, even “Aryan”; 
and there it was that the Hsinng nu, with the loss of their pohtical co- 
hesion and the severance of formal ties that hound them to the life of the 
steppes, became definitely ccunmitted to the role of a ‘marginal * people. 
The Hun was now a ‘ Miachling,* a Bulaq, a Bulgar. 

The term bulya ^ huJag as a designation of a hybrid people may be 
of high antiquity, but space bmits forbid detailed consideration of its 
r origin at present ** I should like only to draw attenbon here to several 
cases of its use m the nomadic onomasticon Among Chinese transcrip- 
tions of * barbarian ’ names scattered through the Northern histones we 
possess the following which are apparently based on derivatives of *iul, 
hvJyar^iulag 

1. Pu-lo-chi b‘ao-Uk*kiei < •BnlaqT, Pex Ch'x Shu 10; nick- 

name of the Ch‘i Emperor Eao Chan 

Ensasliql [b 1256 AD] reporte, however, the aoewer ot some Bulgara who 
parsed through Baghdad on their way to Mecca, and who, when questioned on 
the meaning of “Bulgar,” responded .aljxll 

fed Monuar, p ht mixed people between the Turks and tJie Slais," 

with lettceen introducing the componenta of the mixture, rather than indicating 
the location of the people, ef AlEnacf a translation, llanuel de la coamopro/ihie, 
p 381 The name of the rirer Volga, from which "Bulgar” is often derived, 
originated itself from *fiu{ 7 a, cf its other name Rr>e which it owes to its being 
the scene of another ‘ commingling,’ that of the Rus^ Russians 

'* In the eVun oh’iu there appears [under the years CSS and C06 B C ] a Jung 
tribe called Lu hua *}lul,-yiu»n which was settled in the first 0 / the above 

years in the watershed between the I and Lo rivers in Honan Kung yang’s com 
mentary WTites, however, P^n hun ^ As recently established by 

JTarlgrcn HVord families in Chinese, p 33] was pronounced in archaic Chine«e 
pfar, S'l'ieor, we have some grounds <0 defieve, oir tke ofiVr Ibtiirf Ciaf ^ is 
derived from an archaic 'BLuk Both eoroponndi thus may go lock Jo 'hulyvn 
or lul 7 «r Cf CA» 110 De Cboot flie ITaancn dcr rorcAmflxAen Zeit, 18, 

and TscitEPE, Jfwfoire du royaumc de Tai", 57 58 The eyilabic phoneme ’ULSK 
IS so common In archaic Chinese, forming the root of at least 10 phonetic senes 
in which the semanteme ‘ mottled ' * variegated is well attested that the question 
naturally arises whether we do not bare in Vhul , bulya a root common to 
Chinese and ' Altaic ’ 

•» Pht Shlh Tsu Wu-eh fng 537 561 565 568 A. D, Pe* CA'i FSu 7, 
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3 Pu lo chien [KD 369 kien^ < *bulaqin, Wei Shu 74, name 

of a barbarian cbieftam, no doubt from among tbe Chi»Hu 

3 Mo kSn [KD 637, 312 mu9t Ian] < *bulqin, the nickname 

of Lm [Tu ku] ]en, who was the son of Hsiung nu and a T'o pa 

princess 

4 Mo ko [KD 413 la] < *bulqa, possibly *iulya, the name of 
a tribe which T^o pa Shih i chien defeated in 364 A D , T7ct Shu 1 Here 
we may have *611170 in the sense of ‘ revolt * > ‘ rebellious * On the other 
hand, it may be identical with 

5 Mo lu hui [KD 576, 108 luLf-yudi] ^ *buluyai *hulycit, 

a tribe related to the T‘o pa Of Wet Shu 1, sub anno 230 A D , ch 13, 
also EJAS 1 177 

6 Mo ku ^*3* [KD 427] must luat ^bulqut‘^*bulqur Kame c* 
the murderer of T‘u fa Shu chi ngng. Wet Shu 99 

7 Pu li chuan [KD 44, 623, 495 b'iu-h9k Ajj^on] < 

qin, name of a chief of the Ho Ian horde, Wet Shu 2, sub 897, cf 28 

8 Pu lo han [KD 41, 669, 299 6 tu la-yan] < *bulayan, name 

of a Helen pi chief, San kuo chik 30 This transcription may represent 
mo bulayan — * sable’ The latter word, however, may in itself be derived 

from JwZyo— ^ mottled ’ [animal] y * sable ’ — bulayan 

9 Finally, several transcriptions of the name of two T*o pa clans regis 
tered in Wet Shu 113 and T ung Ckth 29 

a Puluku [KD 673, 426 b uo Itulluo] , 'Pn In hi ^ 

[6 uo luk kuo] , Pu liu ku [KD 563 b'uo hul kuo] < *buluqu 

^bulqu 

b Pu lu ken [J'tio luk faitt] ana Pu lu-chm 01&!t [KD 

385 b uo luk kion] < *bul,qtn •• 


Pet S'kxh 8 cf A pFizitAiEB ITachricbten aua der Geschichte 

p 3 in Denkschrxften of the Ttenno Academy 1884 He wna ® , 

Kao Huan and the fourth sovereign of the Northern Chi dynas y 

at the age of eight he was betrothed by his father with a Juan juan prince y 

explain his nickname 

«Ku,6n had a third name Lo ch o. ^hri^ryo^ 

sents undoubtedly tk •qoiim>~~'qonti— sheep* [ITJAS 1 17^] 
the latter word in tk mo is of peculiar interest cf latter tk qom vt m « 
9«‘ra7an<-7wffl-yan<— guro'yant Compare with the last the Chinese 
of a Topa surname < ‘guftfafi" l^ght then 

we equated with “flyay in 1 178 represent tk •arty— pure hone 

On wl ich see Teixiot JA 1027, 1 283 and DSOS C 602 
••The second member of all these trillteral compounds (f/uX fut W*) m»y 
represent nothing but the I of tbe ‘alUic* original ns in the case of A Itu I 
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Tite above ending Iti is apparently the same that appears in Tu ku 
iBSKi [cf. note 44] and in Wu la ku [ED 577 'uo-luo iluo], the 

transcription of a name found frequently among the nomads This name 
was borne by the Hsinng-nu chief T^ieh-fu Inu Hn,*^ the son of a Eao- 
shlng yuan and a Hsien pi woman In Wu In ku [as well as Lu ku, the 
name of K.*u jSn's father] we may have a T‘o pa nickname derived from 
the tk mo termuruq — 'family/ ‘relative by marriage,* cognate of both 
uq — ‘ family,* ‘ dan ’ and tin — ‘ offspring,* ‘ seed * 

The exact relationship of these roots with another ‘ altaic * term desig- 
nating the offspring of a znued mamage, the celebrated appellation 
argon «aryun*^dryan?) of Marco Polo, can he established only by 
specialists We have previously called attention to an early transcription 
of this term in Mo Ju~hun < yd-ful-yiysn, the name of a promi- 

^nent T‘o-pa official of the fifth century.** It reappears in the cognomen 
of Kao Huan ** which wa% according to Pet Ch't Shu 1, Ho liu-hun 
[yd hoi-TjtwnJ. Huan’s ludmame IS undoubtedly explained by 
the fact that, although a Chinese by descent, he was raised on the frontier 
among Hsibn pi, his family having for generations resided in marginal 
terntoiy, 

I am inclined, moreover, to see the same ‘ altaie * term m the following 
transcriptions 

1. [KD 1, 841 '5 lul-yvan], a T'o-pa surname, TTei Shu 113 

2. The name of the Wu-lo-hou ['uo-ldlrysu] tribe, tbid 100, 

also called Wu-lo-hun 1^. 

3. The name of the Lu bun [iul-ytu^n] lake in Mongoha, tSid. 

•aliun — 'gold' t^hich appears is Fei t7V» Shu, ch 17 as the 
‘ barbarian ’ cognomen of Ho 10 Cbm IChm as • gold ’] Cf Pfizuaies, 

op c*f pp 48 o3 Some of these transcriptions may also reflect mo 6uia — 
‘family’ fniaternal line], bulailcn — ‘sreak,’ and buJuA. — ‘company/ ‘troop’ 
The relation of the last to Chinese p« I« deserves special investigation 

” The interpretation of rich fu J9 atill uncertain Icf 17/^^ 1 170] Shiratori’a 
suggestions, /zv 6 and SZ 22 12, 1381, are not satisfactory As a mere possi 
bilily, cf mo tatabur}— ‘hybrid’ 

•• Uruq appears probably in Hsiuog nu yu lu < *’«o Ifut, Chin Shu 07 1 

am inclined to believe, with Ligetf, that from uq^—'Oq is derived, as a plural 
form, the name Ovtis«~'0')rur 

*’IIJA.S 1 170-177 Puluku Ho-Iiahun'e biography [TTci Shu 40} ecnUln$ 
tie amusing anecdote of his future father in law, who was othcrwi«e quite pleased 
with the groom, complaining that hu prospective son In law had an impossibly 
polysyllabic name 

« Pht Shfn wu Ti. 406 547 A D Pn Chi Shu 1 2, Pet Shth 7 
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103, and the Ho-hun [^di *dr-yiU9n] river, Shi7i-liu huo ch’un- 

cVxu 86 

4 Finally, in the name of another hybrid marginal people, the well 
known Wu-huan ['uo-yuon] or Wu wan '^^\^uo-yudn\,EouEan 
Shu 120, San Kuo cliih 30, cf also EJA8 1 172J* The Wu-huan, as all 
Chinese sources hear witness, reckoned their descent on the mother’s side 
only, or, in nomadic terminology, recogmzed essentially the uruq as the 
only social unit in their organization. The restoration of the original 
represented by Wu-huan ” is difficult. Normally going back to 'uo-yuan, 
the bionom could also be read *dr-ytmn 

In connection with iulag>-^bulan, our attention is drawn to tk cZaj 
fllan, the second form of which appears m the name of the Ho Ian 
[KD 512 yd-ldnl Hsien-pi tribe** This tribe played a consider- 


''^Cf the name of the river Argun in present Mongolia Possibly also Orkbon 
The relation of Orkhon to *Warkhonitai, the real name of the Pseudo Avars 
^suggested by hlarquart] and the possible connection of both with *argun con 
stitutea a problem in itself, to which we hope to return soon 

Of the language of the Wu huan only one word can be identified with surety 
This IB ehuckueh < •l}ii fc»"ef — ‘braided hair’ [Son Jcuo chth 30]<ioo 
feuLul — 'id' On this word in mongol cf Pexxiot, /A 1030, pp 258 250 

”That KD 1288 ’uo possessed in the archaic language a final consonant la 
suggested by the following a) ’uo in the meaning ‘what,* 'how' is undoubtedly 
the cognate of ^ ’dn, ^ fdt, and ^ y&t which, together with ^ fd, probably 
go back to **fdr, b) both 'uo and its original form ^ built phonetic derivMives, 
notably with classifiers 76, 86, 169, which are pronounced * dt *’«9t [cf ^ ’dn 
with Nob 85, 04, 30 and 64, all pronounced "dt], c) ^ itself was, according to 
an early scholiast, quoted by Yen Shih ku in Han Shu, ch 00, pronounced •on m 
the transcription of the name of a Turkestan kingdom Cf TP 1030 pp 276 28^ 
where Professor Pelliot explains this gloss as based on an original reading of ^ 
’fon instead of ^ in pursuance of his theory of the graphic confusion of these 
two characters In the course of Ins able argument, Pelliot does not however, 
take cognizance of the fact that ^ ’i«j» could itself go back to * idr, eapcc a y 
In the transcription of a foreign word [cf ^ in ^,0* < ^Arsal^ an^* s 

known is a synonym, and nndoubtedlv a connate of both ^ dn 7l-> • 

- — j ,,luslaut Indicates strongly an 


sometimes pronounced •</- 


n in awsioui --- ° , 

.rckaic r, .usptcl Ib.t in the c«,e ot tl.e Chlnew lri.».cr.pt.oi. of tho Mt J, 

lime o! mod Q.ro.hal,, :S </S. P'” 

phoneme with r and it is In a central asiatic root yor that ne 

look for an etymology of the old name of the oasis city , its Sanskrit name 
‘fire* is probably a translation of tbe I«al designation which f 

‘ihlny'^-ficry* One should also note that In the light 
cusslon, is probably a cognate of yen < ’fen — ‘ bm allow,’ both being er 
from * itr/— ‘ten — ‘black,’ 'dark ' . tt t ,r>n n,i 

Cf Ilo-la 5*^15 < ■>! Ut the name of one of the nineteen tribes of IKiung n 
that crossed the frontier into China In S8T A D . Chin Bhu 07 In 
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able rule m the history of the early ro-pa and was closely related to them 
through a senes of marriage alliances that continued all through the 
fourth century ” Its name is said to be derived from that of a mountain 
chain [undoubtedly the modern Ala (< Alay) shan] According to the 
Chinese, the Ilo-lan mountains were thus called because of the variegated 
grass covering their slopes which from afar presented the appearance of 
a coat of a mottled or dapple horec ” 

It was an established tradition among the Chinese historians to derive 
the name of a nomadic people from the name of a mountain which marked 
their place of habitat There is scarcely any doubt that the derivation 
occurred m the TeTer«e order, the tribe giving its name to the locality 
We have abundant evidence, on the other hand, to indicate that all through 
the steppe region tribes often derived tbeir appellations from the color of 
^their horses 

AJan as the name of a tribe would sogge t that their horses were dapple 
It IS sigmBcant that in the short T'o chueh vocabulary preserved in the 
T'ung Tien 197 the Turkish term for * horse * is transcribed ho Ian 
< *alan, while, from the lingutsiio material of the Orkhon inscriptions, 
we ahoidd eipect al The dapple coat of a hor«e, whether piebald, «kewbald, 
or striped, is obnoual) the result of the cro sing of various breeds Like 

douMnllf have a *mongoI' ploral m 1 a regular formatjoa froia a iiogolar tn 
•n An interesting case of an irregular ( plural u found in the Chinese Iran 
ecription of the 'Zarbsnan ’ came of a care fo Luog-cbih httm (£an$a) 

According to Pai p %nff huan-ytt cht 151 10a it was inhabited by fairies and 
are ded on that account by the local Ch lang and Eu who called it T ang shn 
< 'd ang-'f «et which in their language meant ^ ‘ghost* ‘eupercatoral 
apparition,* *dingxiu!t represents undoubtedly *tanfftut a mongol plural of 
tk.iQO fanyaug— wonder '* Bupematural thing It is with the latter term that 
K. Siiratori ISZ XXI 1017 302SJ followed by Fsjro Choasgyao IBnen pt pu 
yen H 00 TCIIP 1030 pp 1440 1441] has attempted to equate the 

original of Tan sbih huai ” [on which cf nJAS I 163] See also notes 77 80 
"To-palhuai Shihf-chun] and Kuei mamed Ho-lan women while daughters 
of Yulu and Shih i-cbien became the wives of Ho-Ian chiefs The struggle be* 
tween the Ho-Ian and the Mu jung hordes for domination over their T o pa 
relatives explains many an upheaval in earlv Wei history 

**(S«»^i'Vf-jTv<Ty/tinwtfwcTJr^d Wa -Ar Atotri.T-TE? 

Document* p 56 note 

Cf the name of a Turkish tribe the Po-ma [Chin, dapple horses ] 

which was also known as O lo-chih < «* f^** < Ik [CHAVarnrES 

Docvmenta sur Its Tov Xiue p 29 n. 4] or Ho-la ^ -^dt M(< tk. allot 

[Tuny Tien 200 10b Tat-p my huan-pu cAt 200 2a where it is specifically said 
that ho la meant dapple in T'u-chueb] Cf also the alatetn tribe mentioned 
by Abu l- 7 azi [J N^mete Die petschenegischen Stammesnamen in Vttffamche 
Jahrbucher 10 32] 
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horse, like man, in the life of the steppes, a mixed breed of horses indi- 
cates strongly a mixed breed of men. The T‘u chueh confederacy, con- 
trolling at the height of its power the entire stretch of highways that 
linked China with the West, must have intensified the interbreeding of 
horses of subject tribes, both consciously, for improvement of the 
stock, and incidentally, by promoting contact among various tribes, 
until ‘ dapple ' supplanted in the common terminology the generic term 
* horse * 

The convergence of so many terms into single concept ‘ mixed * should 
not astomsh one * Commingling * is indeed the big moment in the his- 
torical life of the steppe Names of nomadic orgamzations, as well as 
those of individuals, are built up according to limited number of prm- 
ciplea In the predominant majority of cases they go back to words 
designating ^ 

1. Birds, beasts, implements, and other familiar objects of the nomad^s 
milieu in tk mo laftn, goytn, noxflt — *dog,^ yaqax — 'pig/ qangh etc, 
are especially common 

8 Terms of relationship, such as umy, qudu, aqan, oyul 

3 Official titles, in the case of a tribe, the position of its chief at the 
khan’s court may give the tnbe its name Such are tilmad, qorctn 

4 Geographical position or relationship of the individual tribe in re- 
spect to a larger unit ** 


Like *buta<j, alon may not be a Turkish word originally The olan horses of 
the hliddle Ages may bo the same as the * dragon horses ’ of antiquity [see note 
211 Rnd must look to 'Western Turkestan for tbeir place of origin It is 
tempting also to seek in olon the origin of the ethnic designation Alani 

Articles of apparel gave names to two of the greatest nomadic unions Ilsicn pi 
<»Sarbi tef Pelliot, TP 1021, 331, Knrlgren op c»l , PP 29 30] is un 
douhtedly derived from the name of the animal style buckle or fibula so commtm 
among the nomads tef mo serie — 'agraffe’] while Mu jung ^*"*Cf* 

according to CAin S/iu ch 108, the designation of a special form of ea gear 
also Pelliot s note in TP 1030, p 40 . . „ 

**Oyul appears In a ‘moagol’ plural form ^oylut in the n^c o 

< “iw*: *f among the Kao-chQ and also the Ti^ 1& 'W i 
clan name of the Ilo-lien is probably based On Dylan [cf also Juan jua 
chUlan ft-lnM] , « I 

•‘Cf J^Nturrn, Zur Kenntnis der Pelschenegen. KCrSst C-wma 
210 225, TP 1030, p 30, one of the earliest cases on record is that of the l o 
nu title eha-fhC (cf supra note 8] which became the name of the royal c an 
the horthern Liang Csec CMn Hhu 120] , 

*»J p the QurTqan trllK- of the Orkhon Inscriptions probably owe. ts nam 
Us western position In respect to the centee of the lurklih conWeraey 
?urfta~ — ‘backward’ ’westward*, the Su ho tribe of Ilsienpl to lU 
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6 The color of the tribe’s horses •* 

6 The number of clans or tnbea composing a federation, which is 
then simply called the Eight/' " the Forty " etc ** 

7 . Finally, as we hare seen, ‘nmture,' ^assoaation of heterogenous 
elements/ ‘ hjbnd ’ ** 

Whatever aristocratic ideals or tendencies may have existed among 
individual nomadic dans, ‘hybridization' was never conceived by the 
nomad as an enl in itself The constant formation and desintegration 
of enormous confederacies promoted inter breeding in the steppe and 
especially on its fringe, on the frontiers of the great peripheral civiliza- 
tions of China, Persia, and Borne Intermarriage, in peace and war, 
repeatedly created mixed raaal types and individuals who often were, 
m the words of the Venetian, plus heaulx hommts que les autres mescrlans 
V et plus sages and who as often obtained la ^ei^neune over their pure- 
blooded Tei&iiTCS 

The ‘ mongers ' of Central Asia have always been * mongrels ’ It would 
seem, therefore, that for a better understanding of the history of the 
steppe, emphasis should he laid not on ascertaining the location of the 
‘ original home ’ of this or that group of nomads, but on investigating 
the emplacement of this or that politico geographical crucible from which, 
mixed with other mgredients, it emerged on the historical scene, not on 
the study of “ the path of migration ” of, let us say the Bolgars, from 
" their ancestral home in Central Asia,” but on the analysis of the mter- 
play of forces which produced the 6«r70 — * mixture,' without which there 
could have been no Bulgars 

position to the left of the center [ef T ang Ehtt 2I7B, where Bu ho is translated 
by Chin Distinction is often drawn between the nucleus of a nomadic union 

and the * federati ’ or ocenpants of the original pastures and the ‘ emigrants ’ 
Thus the name of the Tartar is probably derived from tl. fat on which see 
Thouse:? Turctea, in Bamlede AfheytdUnjfer 3. J02 lOS, while the terma Tolts and 
TardttS of the Orkhon inscxiptions are based on the second distinction 

••See note 77 and J NtitCTir, op cit As shown by Marquart m Cber dos 
Tolkstum der Komanen [cf Pelhots renew of this work in JA 1920] Polovts! 
fthe Russian name of Humans, germ FalbenJ is derived from paldc-pi — 'fallow,’ 
possibly from the color of their horses I am inclined to interpret their tk name 
as •Qtinunan — ' sand like ’ ‘ sand-colored and gumanatp tUASQUART, 

op cif 58 64] as ‘with sand-colored horses • 

Cf especially Ligeti Die Hexkimft des Vblksnamens Kirgis KorSsi Csoma 
drehtrutn 1 369 333 

•» Another great semi turkish political organuatiou which derives its name 
from a term meaning mined [again one of great antiquity on the Asiatic con 
tinent] is that of the Khazars On the root ‘Kas cf Marquart [llarkwart], 
Woher stasunt der Name Kaokasast in Cawcasico 6, esp p 29 
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Sawada Siio* 

TuA-SBLATn) BT IIuOH BoBTO'f mOM AoLutAI Oolu VoL. 22 Fct J035, pp 1 20 

Tnr JIiuTAnY ■ as a man clas<) Idlf Proi Lr iv a rracrrcL Wobld 
The government of the Edo Period wns cspecinll} a militaristic organi 
zation Though such a government was ohviouslj an advantageous one 
m the midst of a warring world, it had no social Bigtiificancc in a peaceful 
one * 

A concomitant of peaceful society was the development of cities Ex- 

Thla is tlie untal term for the form of government under the 
Tokugawa ShSguns centering at Edo from 1003 to 18C8 Bakufu Blerally means 
tent government hence warlord goternment (Unless there is a contrary indica 
tion all notes are hr the translator ] 

• Professor S Sawada was born Feb 3 1870 the second son of ShlnrabuTO 
Sakuragi a farmer in Kakashlma Pistnet of Aicbl Prefecture After entering 
primary school he led his class in scholarship but in order to continue his studies 
he found it necessary to enter Middle School secretly, to which his father 
strenuously gbjected In 1800 he entered SbiriUu Kokugnkuin University 

where he graduated In 1897 In 1809 he received an appointment 
at the Takyo Imperial University Library and in 1007 changed his name to 
Sawada after marrying a daughter of that family in KyOto In 1008 he became 
a librarian at Tal^a Imperial University and a lecturer the next year at 
Shintsu Xokugakuln University spocializiDg in modern history^^Aftw ® 

had charge of tie compilation of works for the Mitsui Family 
1923 took charge of Kokugakuin University Library He became head librarian 
in 1927 and also held until his death the post of full time professor of history 
at that university Died Dec 31 1934 
Hia chief works include Nikon SMIO Sht (AHistory of Japan^ 

Commerce and Industry) 1 vol 1000 ;8oitumenfca» Bakumatsu Bht llU® 

(A side view of the history of the last days of the Tokugawa 
ShBgunate) 1 Vol 1905 Nihon Oaka Jiten (Dictionary^ 

Japanese Art sts) 2 Vol 1927 Metji Zatsei no Kisoteki KenlyH 

(Studies in the Fonndat ona of Meiji finances) 1 Vol 1834 
Cf Fdjii Sawada Sensei Ftsureki Shitagaki KoKushi Oahu F 

Feb 1935 pp 108 et seq 

* ^ The Bushl or military class were one 

of soc ety in the Edo Period 


of the four main groups 
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trava^nt customs arose n ith the /inaacial power of the larger merchants 
following the prosporitj of industrj. This extravagance, appearing in all 
spheres, from the nece«sitica of life to its diversions, bad a decided influ- 
ence on the development of all forms of culture, while naturallF enough 
the development of industry was quickened by this luxury 
Thus all phases of economic life underwent a gradual enlargement. 
Since the military cla«3 had to live in the same mode m spite of being 
unproductive, naturally its members roust have felt economic pressure in 
their life. The financial distress of both the daim}6 and hatamoto 
warriors increased with the years Kuroaxawa Banzan * 
said in the 17th century that the total debts of the various feudal lords 
aggregated a hundred times the amount of com m circulation in all the 
provinces, while later on, Sato Shinen* asked whether the 

* * Direct retainers a! the Tokugawa shakos 

'(Eorroa's vora) Kwmaaatra RyOLal T'fh (J810 160I) was a weRLnown 
Confucianist His name was Eakokei and his agnomina were Banzas and 
Bokuyfiken tiegan his study of Cbioese classics with the Chu Hsi 

commeDtaries, but later, under the well known fhilosopber Kakae TOju 
he familiarized himself with Waug YaDgmis^s £^11)3 doctrines In 1645 he 
was invited by the feudal lord Ikeda Mitsumasa and took part in the 

administration of the def, highly Improving agriculture and economic conditions 
In 16o0, having {alien from a horse and hurt his arms and legs, he resigned from 
his administrative post and went to Eydto, where many court nobles and officials 
became hU pupils He discussed with them topics in economics and government 
la 1660 secret reports were sent to the chief official of the shCguns gorenuaent 
in Kyoto concerning the teaching of Kumamwa It was pointed out that his 
opinions were not always friendly to the Edo gorenuneat In order to avoid 
difficulties with the Ky5to goremor Kumaawa fled and for several years lived 
in different places. In 16S7 the shOgun ordered faun to settle in Shimosa From 
here Kumazawa sent a letter to the shOgun discussing necessary reforms in the 
administration. For this advice he was jailed Cf Vat A than Jtmmet J'isho 
p 622 Kumazawa Ryokai is the author of many hooks on 
mral economics and administration, as well as on Chinese classics and Japanese 
literature Cf SauTTsa Hacbiro Kolushotaidat {Biblio- 

graphy of Japanese Books), where his bibliography is given under the title of 
Gatden WaLumon^Q^'^^^ also Galen hi Fishzs, Kumazawa 
Banzan, TdSJ 45, 139 173 

* Sato Shinen, 1773 1849 He is also known under the name of hTobuhiro which 
IS a different reading of the two characters forming his name Undertaking the 
study of Dutch and economics, he became a well known scholar in rural economics 
He travelled all over Japan and as advi«er to many feudal lords, improved the 
economic administration of many fiefs He was also interested in strategy and 
discussed these questions with the feudal lords fits many puhhcationa include 
works on rural economy, strategy, and a book on European history Cf Dai 
A’jRon Jimmet JmAo*, p 797 
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assertion could not be made that among the feudal lords there was not 
stored up even 300,000 rt/5 ’ 

The Heal Power or Tirn BAKi;rcx riioif an Economic Point of View 
"When the Edo Bakufu is considered from an economic point of view, 
the real power of this government readied its apex under the third 
shogun, lemitsu (1603 1651), and henceforth it supported itself 

by mere inertia Not only was the power and strength of the Bakufu far 
less than was universally believed, but also when its regulations became 
formalized in every respect, capable people everywhere were blotted out 
In such a society, even though the Bakufu was gradually losing its power 
economically, it did not quickly collapse, since the govermng group 
exercised special privileges There came a time nevertheless m this period 
of peace, prosperity and luxurious living, when the country was lifted out^ 
of its temporary idleness 

The government, receiving external stimulus from the incidental arrival 
of foreign warships, and reaching a situation where it must face the 
power of the whole country, found its internal defects exposed The 
people, who until now had been passing their days in a dream world, 
were awakened for the first time Pulled along by the force of the rest 
of the world, the ports were unavoidably opened, and commerce and trade 
were carried on Because the defective monetary system had far reaching 
influence, the finances of the Bakufu were seized by an inevitable fate 
Even though there had not been the external stimulus of the foreign war 
ships, the finances of the government would have been in distress 

The Economic Policy or Ietabu ® 

When the Bakufu was first established by leyasu, he wished to control 
the country with simplicity and economy He paid great heed to finance, 
saying ‘ If strmgent economy is not followed then the state cannot be 
governed well Whoever becomes extravagant will automatically and 
gradually fall into distress, thereby support will be lacking to carry out 
our military preparations completely To fail m one’s duty is a great 

’ rj/5 ^ was the unit of money equal to 4 bu ^ or 16 ahu One rj/fl 

equalled roughly one en [JJ and one rtfo of gold equalled 60 momme ^ of silver 
A momme equals 3 75 grams Cf Hokjo B The Soctal and Economic JTtalory 
of Japan Vol 1 Kyoto 1935 pp 371 

• Tokngawa )]\ leyasu was bora la 1642 founder of the Tokagawa ShSgunflte 
or Bakufu and first ShOgun from 1603 to 160S He continued to control the 
government after abdication until Ua death in 1616 
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mistaXe*’ lncriiicizinglc}asu,GamoTJji«ato “Hewas 

a man who undertook only what he could accomplish and avoided what 
wna beyond his powers,” which is an ideal criticism of him 

There appear m two separate works the famous story illustrating 
Icjasu’s eagerness to save and store up riches The talc sap that be 
could neither forget nor treat lightly the throwing away of a single scrap 
of white cloth for a sleeve He transmitted this spirit to his descendants, 
concerning himself only with the need of the countrj Continually keep 
ing his purse shut he was even better versed in Jiroper economics than 
was Hideyoslu 

Not only did leyaau economize in order to store up riches but he also 
planned to increase his supply of precious metals and encouraged foreign 
trade for its profit The work of mining gold and silver, which arose at 
«the end of the Jluromachi Period SaBT, 1392 1490, reached its greatest 
productivity from 1592 lfil5 Hideyoshi cast the special com, the o6fln,** 
as well as hoarded metal lu his Osaka Castle As for leyasu, he appointed 
Okubo Nagayasu, Iwami no Kami to mine the 

* 1957 1990 DaimyO o! Omi a lollower of both Nobunaga and Eide708lu and 
a c]o«e observer of lejaau 

Afflonolfeuten anecdotes of court and country andFumpuJfiyo^e 

^ which is probably a misprint tor Survffo Jfiyaffe a con 

temporary account of sonie events in Xeyasus life during his stay in Suruga by 
DanioJi Shigeauke (10391730) known also under hts agnomen 

Tozan The book has been reprinted in the Zolu Shtseki ShSran 

Vol 8 pp 1 71 1930 

“Toyotomi Hideyoehi (153S 1598) was made regent ^ampalu m 

ISSS after which he became undisputed ruler of /apan The following year he 
received the surname Toyotomt bis sister being married to leyasu 

‘•This ebon com was equal to seven ryd and two 6u of about 44 momme 

weight See note 7 

” 1545 1613 He was from the Kai province and served the lord Takeda 
Sbingen After the fall of the Takeda family (1582} be went to 

Suruga and stayed with leyasu The latter ordered him to make a search for 
gold and silver which he found in Ini and atarted to send to leyasu He 
accumulated great wealth in various questionable ways and lived in a lusur ous 
manner having many concubines Alter h s death since his son d d not treat 
the father s concubines according to the terms of the will some of them sent a 
complaint to the government Officials were astonished to find such great wealth 
m okubo 8 house and after a search they found documents which proved that 
Ckubo Nagayasu was fomenting s plot against the Toicugawa and had had im 
portant correspondence with fore gners Hia elder son and several retainers were 
jailed and punished by death 
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assertion could not be made tHat among the feudal lords there was not 
stored up even 300,000 ryd ’ 

The Eeal Power of tee Baeufd prom an Economic Point of View 
When the Edo Bakufu is considered from an economic point of view, 
the real power of this government reached its apex under the third 
shogun, lemitsu (1603 1651), and hencefortt it supported itself 

by mere inertia ITot only was the power and strength of the Bakufu far 
less than was universally believed, but also when its regulations became 
formalized in every respect, capable people everywhere were blotted out. 
In such a society, even though the Bakufu was gradually losing its power 
economically, it did not quickly collapse, since the governing group 
exercised special privileges There came a time nevertheless in this period 
of peace, prosperity and luxurious living, when the country was lifted outj 
of its temporary idleness 

The government, receiving external stimulus from the incidental arrival 
of foreign warships, and reaching a situation where it must face the 
power of the whole country, found its internal defects exposed The 
people, who imtil now had been passing their days in a dream world, 
were awakened for the first time Pulled along by the force of the rest 
of the world, the ports were unavoidably opened, and commerce and trade 
were carried on Because the defective monetary system had far reaching 
influence, the finances of the Bakufu were seized an inevitable fate 
Even though there had not been the external stimulus of the foreign war- 
ships, the finances of the government would have been m distress 

The Economic Policy op Ietasu ® 

When the Bakufu was first established by leyasu, he wished to control 
the counlrj with simplicity and economy He paid great heed to finance, 
saying “ If stringent economy is not followed then the state cannot bo 
governed well Whoever becomes extravagant will automatically and 
gradually fall into distress, thereby support will be lacking to carry out 
our military preparations completely. To fail in one’s duty is a great 

’ ryS ^ wa* the unit of nione^ equal to 4 bu ^ or 10 <Au ^ One ryS 
equalled roughly one m gfl and one ryO of pold equalled CO momme ^ of illver 
A nommr equals 3 75 ^am< Cf 1 Io*cjC 1 , The Social and Hconomie TlUtory 
of Japan \ o1 1, Kyaio 1033 pp 371 

• T« htipawa ftUlJ leyatu was I<orti In 1342 founder of the Toku;rawa ShAjruoate 
nr Itakufu an 1 first ‘'hftjjun from 1003 to JC03 JJe rootJnued to rontrol the 
(Toverntoent after aUUratlon until bU death In 1010 
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mistake” In criticizing lejasu, GamoTJjisato ftP^R^^said “Hewas 
a man who undertook only what he could accomplish and avoided what 
was bejond his powers,” which is an ideal criticism of him 

There appear m two separate works*® the famous story illustrating 
lejasu’s eagerness to save and store up riches The tale sa}^ that he 
could neither forget nor treat lightly the throwing away of a single scrap 
of white cloth for a sleeve He transmitted this spirit to his descendants, 
concerning himself only with the need of the country Continually keep 
mg his purse shut he was even belter versed in proper economics than 
was Hideyoshi 3^^ ** 

Not only did leyasu economize in order to store up riches but he also 
planned to increase his supply of precious metals and encouraged foreign 
trade for its profit The work of mining gold and silver, which arose at 
• the end of the lluromachi Period ^PI, 1392 1490, reached its greatest 
productivity from 1692 1615 Hideyoshi cast the special com, the o&cm,** 
as well as hoarded metal in his Osaka Castle As for leyasu, he appomted 
Okubo Nagayasu, Iwami no Kami to mme the 

* 15a7 1590 DaunyO of Omi a follower of both Kobunaga and Hideyoalii and 
ft close observer of leyasu 

Amana Tiiutea anecdotes of Court and Country BTid Bumpv iitj/age 

ESiff whicli IS probably a misprint for Suruga Utj/age a con 

temporary account of some erents m leyasu s life during his stay tn Suruga by 
DamojT Sbigesuhe fl<*391730) known oUo under his agnomen 

Yuzan ^lll The book has been reprinted in the Zokv Bhwkx Shuran ® 
fol 8 pp 171 1930 

“ Toyotomi Hideyoshi (lo36 1598) was made regent Kampaku in 

1585 after which he became undisputed ruler of Japan The following year he 
received the surname Toyotomi his sister being married to leyasu 

"This o6an com was equal to seven ryd and two bu of about 44 momme 

we ght See note 7 

*• 1545 1613 He was from the Kai province and served the lord Takeda 
Shingcn After the fall of the Takeda famUy (1581) he went to 

Suruga and stayed with leyasu The latter ordered him to make a search for 
gold and s Iver which he found m Iru and started to send to leyasu He 
accumulated great wealth m various questionable ways and lived in a lusnrious 
manner having many concubmes After hia death since his son d d not treat 
the father s concub nes according to the terms of the will some of them sent a 
complaint to the government Officials vrere astonished to find such great wealth 
^ “ search they found documents which proved that 

okubo Aagayasu was fomentmg a plot against the Tok-ugawa and had had im 
portant correspondence with fore gners His elder son and several retainers were 
jailed and punished by death 
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gold and silver ore in Sado Izn and Kai and 

learning of the art of metallurgy in the West, he charged the missionary, 
Jerommo de Jesus/* to summon mining engineers Again at the time 
of the return of the Governor-General of the Philippines, Don Hodngo de 
Vivero, he sent a request for a mission of mining engineers and ship- 
building experts. Because of his attention to mining gold and silver ore, 
an unusually large amount was produced Following the advice of Goto 
ilitsutsugu and Sueyoshi Toshikata he ordered 

utterance of the o6an, Icoban and tchtbuhan coins, ordered two silver coins 
cast and issued for circulation, and planned to fill the government store 
houses 

As for foreign trade, he used every effort to increase facilities for its 
growth It was his plan not only to open the harbors, towns and cities 
of the entire country to trade, but also to begin trade with Nuova Espama^ 
or Mexico There was a surprising number of Japanese who travelled 
abroad at this time to such places as the South Seas, Annam, and Siam 
This tendency continued paramount even after leyasu^s death, but follow- 
ing 1624,'® and the decree closing the country, trade gradually ceased 
completely 

The Leoact op Ietabu 

In 1606 when leyasu retired and transferred the office of Shogun to 
his son, Hidetada 1679 1632,'* all the gold and silver in the Edo 
Treasury, which is reported to have been 150,000 oban and loban pieces, 
and 13,000 A.an'’ of silver, was handed over to him Moreover, lejasu 

Sado li an island oST the N W coast of Japan lau and Kai vere provinces 
S W of Edo in the fief of Tokngawa Icyaeu. The Eemhunshu records the follow 
mg *' The island of Sado was a treasure island composed of gold and silver only 
These products were shipped in boxes of IZ kamme each, one hundred of such 
boxes constituting a ship load for uniform vessels of fifty horse loads each Every 
year five or ten vessels left Sado in fair weather and arrived at a port of Echlgo 
province ’ Cf Takekoshi, Yosaburo, The Economic Aepeota of the Jlulory of 
the Ctptlirofion of Japan, 3 Vols, London, 1930, Vol 11, p 38 and Vol I, p 
645 555 

** J4r6me de Jesus, a Franciscan bom in Lisbon, came to Japan in 1594 was 
expelled m 1590, returned tn 1597, and died in 1002 

*• Although the Kanei Period extends from 1624 1643, the so colled 

Bakeha i?e, referred to here vras issued in the 7th month of 1639 

’• Second Toluigawa ShCgtm from 1C05 1622, the 3rd ton of leyasu In 1622 he 
abdicated in favor of his eon lemitsu 

*^The kan or kamme 5JS ** ^ weight equal to 1000 momme or 3 76 
Lilogrania See note 7 
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hoarded a vast amount even during the period of his retirement in Snruga 
and m 1616 after his death, \rhen the treasury at Kunozan AIS lU 
was examined, it contained the following 

4953 boxes of silver containing 10 l.amme each 

Total 49,530 lamme 

410 boxes of gold containing 2,000 rt/o each 

Total 940,000 ryo 

650 kamme of separate stiver corns 

Furthermore the following articles were distributed from leyasu’s 
possessions 

270 lamme of aloes wood for incense 
50 Xamme of aloes wood for incense 
351 bundles of woolen doth 
665 tan” of seten doth (foreign made satin?) 

371 pieces unweighed doth 

371 bundles of seruLita (cormption for Billets?) 

130 bundles of velvet 


129 « 

embroidered doth 

1271 “ 

damask silk 

132 

figured satin 

309 

It II 

m “ 

thin silk. twiU 

1056 htkt* 

of picked silk thread 


431 tan armored doth 
375 lamme raw silk 

The^e goods all came from abroad and although many of them were pre- 
sents, doubtless some of them were not ** 

Also we learn from the Amano Itsutea ** and ilaeiasTit 

Ktltyalt ** that leyaso did not have a very good reputation 

Cf Receipts ol Kunozan Treasury 

” Cf Register ol Articles at Sumpu or Suruga 

•® A tan ^ 18 a bolt ol clotb from 30 45 feet m length 
“A Atli [ZE equals two tan 

i«I omit here a reference to the purchase of lead by leyasu prior to 1616 
appearing in Richard Cock s diary as this seems like an irrelevant reference 
“See note 10 

*' An account of the strife during feodal Japan up to the early Tokugawa 
period with comments on the Hampa and Rvihi 
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among the people because of his speculation in nee and other products 
on a fluctuating market, from •which it appears he was a financier who 
cleverly looked for profit. 

At the time of the third Shogun, lemitsu 1624-1643, when the 

Nikko Mausoleum was being built, 568,000 ryo of gold, 100 lomme 
of silver and 1,000 hohu of rice were used, while during the Amakusa 
Eevolt,®^ 398,000 ryo of gold was paid out from the Osaka Treasury. 
Moreover, the savings in the government store houses were becoming ex- 
hausted by the lending of stored gold from the treasury to help the Edo 
warriors and fiaiamoto, as well as by the reconstruction of the Edo castle 
after its demolition by fire. In other words, the finances of the Bakufu 
became depleted from this time on 

Beqinninos of the Financial Dippiculties or the Bakufu ^ 
During the time of the fourth Shogun, letsuna there occurred 

the famous conflagration of 1657 ** when more than 160,000 ryo of gold 
was lent to the sufferers , then followed the reconstruction of the Edo castle 
and the second rebuilding of the Imperial Palace at Kyoto As has been 
said before, the government coffers were thus gradually emptying A 
proposal was made at this tune by the officials of the gold guild that 
silver coins be cast in addition to the gold ones, but this was not allowed 
After the fire of 1657, 20 ingots of gold*® were made from the melted 
gold bullion and were stored as money for military use The government 
had not yet readied the po'nt of financial distress 

During the following period of the fifth Shogun, Tsunayoshi 
and up to 1703 the financial condition of the Bakufu was most precarious 
Tsunayoshi was a great believer in Buddhism and spent enormous sums 
of money for the erection of temples and monasteries At one time the 
Shogun vished 100,000 ryo for a pilgrimage to Nikko and was surprised 
when he realized for the first time that it was doubtful wliether he could 

1003 1051 He wna third eltCgun. 1022 1051 
*• A lolu ^ of rlec equals 4 90 tu or ISO liters, at that time the price equalled 
23 30 momme of sUrer 

'^This Is more commonly called the Shlmabara Kcrolt of 1037 1038 

•• 1030 1080 He was shO^un, 1051 1680 

**ThU fire in Fdo spoVen of as the MelreLI IJfJjJf fire, was In the first month 
of 10’>7 when more than 18 000 perished 

**Thl* metal was called /undo a weight equal to Ro a tnome or 6 8 

p^lns. Tliere must be a misprint here as this is onl} a rery lljjlit weight. 

•• 1040-1700 He was shAguR, 1080 1709 
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ottain the money from the treasury QmcUy a tax on goods Tras im- 
posed, with the distre*'smg result that it was impossible to obtain the 
money necessary to male up the defiaenoy of 100,000 ry5 Therefore 
the Minister of Finance, Ogiwara Shigchide propo'Cd it be 

supplemented by inflatmg the cnrrenc} It is stated that 6,000,000 ry5 
was obtained for recasting new coin After this the Bakufn recast the 
coin whenever m financial difBcultics, gradually causing a debasing of 
the currency and a ri«e in the price of commodities, with resulting con- 
fusion and mal administration 

Ara i Hakuseei ** OPPOSES BECASTisa OP Coiv BT Oqiwaea 

When T«unayo«hi died in ITOO and lenobu became the sixth 

^Shogun, it IS reported that conditions were such that it was impossible 
to meet the expenses of ceremonial iQvc«titure Ogiwara Shigehide pro- 
posed again recasting the currencj According to his statements, the 
material income of the Boknfu was 4,000,000 kolu in all and the yearly 
collections were more than 700,000 ryo of gold Dcdacting from tius 
amount 300,000 ryo for salaries, there remains 460,000 ryv IVJien it is 
considered, however, that tie expenditures for the preriODs year were 
more than 1,400 000 ryS plus some 7 800,000 ry$ for the construction of 
the Imperial Palace, the deficit for the year was somewhat more than 
1,800,000 ryS Furthermore the savings at this time probablv amounted 
to no more than 370,000 ryo, while the immediate cxpcuscs were for 
memorial services for Tsana) 0 «hi during the first forty nine davs after 
his death,** for the construction of the Spirit Hall, and for the shogunal 
investiture ceremony As there was no wav to pay for the«e, Shigehide 
demanded that the currency be quickly recast ** 

Aral naku«eki opposed this plan of debasement and at the ri«k of his 
life impeached Shigehide In 1712 be was appointed to the ofTicc of 

•• I05S 1713 Tte iHnisler of FiiuRce of th* Toku^rawa Oorrrnin«nt w«i railed 
Kenjibvno 

*' ICSO 1725 2Ii« name wai Kimiyrabl He was a (taterman and an 

ouUlandinf; hittorSan Ilia complete «orka 6 mlumea 

were edited be the Kf»ku"bo hank kal RJPlflJfrfr |t>0" He waa 

entirely at the tervlee of T kujrav* Irnoba in ICnj following him to Edo In 1700 
and remaining there until hU death 
lose 1712. ^on of Taunayoshl 
••referred to here a» OoeAfim 

•* Cf TastKoeni op eil \ot S p where the author itatn that an Inermia 
tax of 2 ryS on eeery 100 lety waa leeiad for the Qrtt time In Jan I70S to 
reliere the altualion 
3 
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“Esammer of the Treasniy” Kanjdgtmmt and earned out 

great financial reforms, correcting the evils of the various local Bakufu 
officials Because of his efforts it is stated that the income from nee 
levies increased 433,400 bales and the Public TVorks’ expenses decreased 
38,000 ryo Unfortunately for the reform lenobu died prematurely. 
Hakuseki’s proposals were followed by the next Shogun, letsugu 
and the bad currency was recast into good com like that of Hideyoshi 
(1596-1614) The policy of guarding the exportation of com from 
Nagasaki was enforced by stricter regulations But the reform was 
short-lived, for letsugu died at an early age. 

The Heal Financial Powee of teo: Bakufu 
If the foregoing figures of Ogiwara Shigehide are accepted, the income 
of the Bakufu was 4,000,000 Jeolu In short, what was the real financial, 
power of the Bakufu? Dividing the total income of the various daimyS 
into external and internal increments, the former amounted to 1,000,000 
lolu and the latter to even more Though the external total did not 
change, the internal amount was often greatly increased by the daimyo 
individually breaking new soil The same situation existed for the 
Bakufu so that its exact variations m wealth from year to year are not 
known As result of the first inventory of Japanese nee m the time of 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1589 1695) it is stated there was a total of 
18,600,043 Xolu A century later, during the period 1688-1703, examina- 
tion shows 25,780,920 iolu In 1842 the corresponding figure for Japan 
was 30,435,206 lo7vu, to which was added 123,711 kolu from Eyukyu to 
give a total of 30,558,917 ilofcu 

Items or acoouwt 
Imperial Palaco and Ex^emperor 
Bakufu income 

Total amount from daimyO rated abo%e 
10 000 koKu 

Tcznpica and ahrinea ** of Bakufu 

•* A bale or hj/o of rice c<lUAla 1 90 

**The auUior gnes os his sources Ortfaku Shiba no Kt ^fz ( 

Kenson /.eifalu //i4#alu ill The former Is the outoblogrophy of 
Aral Ilakiisekl written In 1710 in Japanese style <cf 0 W K*»or, Autobiography 
of Aral Hnkusekl TASJ 30, part S) and the latter ore letters of Miiro KyOso 

173^ 

••1709 1710 Seventh Fhngtm 1713 1710 

•*Tlie«e were callsil ffhutn Cht and were temples and shrines given a 

document by the government freeing them from taxation and forbidding sale 
or purchase 


400 247 kolu 
4,101,123 " 

22,400 407 " 
204,101 " 
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Officials « 179 482l,oilu 

Foitioa of court nobles temples and shrines 
exempt from taxes, plus income from all 
other fiefs 3 354 077 “ 


Though these figures are taken from the Sut Jtn Holu the 

4,000_,000 odd lolu listed as Bakufu income corresponds with the 
4,000,000 Bakufu wealth of Ogiwara Shigehide 
Likewise the Sut Jtn RoXu giTcs the following average figures for the 
Batufu income over ten year periods 


1716 1725 
1786 1795 
1832 1841 


Private domain 
4,120 075 lolu 
4 392041 ‘ 

4 197,153 « 


External domain 
1 395.782 IdUu 
1413 323 ' 

1,334 901 " 


What the records call " the 8,000,000 Bafcufn domain " seems to be the 
Bakufn income of 4,190,000 Tcoku from its own lands plus the 3,000,000 
XoXu from the domains of the hatamoto and (usAt 
The annual income of the Bakufu was chiefly from the 4,000,000 lolu 
<ff Tice of their private domm, for from external lands they collected from 
1,800,000 to 1,400,000 lolu only** Moreover there were various taxes 
and additional levies of money The following table gives the net result 
of payments for the year 1843 


Annual income is gold 925 099 rye 

Items of accoust 

\eaTly tribute money 
Hirer boat taxes 
Salaries for iTafamofo 
Presents in gold and silver 
Xagasaki grants 
ProviDcial service money 
Borrowings and repayments 
Presents in kind 


550 374 ry6 
3 203 ' 
34 633 •* 
16 633 * 
22 792 •' 
25 932 " 
70 080 " 
146 846 " 


Total ** 


877,099 


were Tofrugnwa otCciafs in ebarge ceremonies and nobfes and 
vrarriors, Keioiyonat feudal lords with incomes Jeis than 10 000 

lolu and Hatamoto with incomes of 3 000 lolu or more nltematcd in office 
**A 3 j vol collection compiled by Katsu \a#uyo«bi 18‘’3 1000 and 

printed bv the Dcpirtment of Finance in 1890 it treats primarily of the question 
of Tolcugawa finances 

For further lists of income cf TAKDOSin op eit., 5 oJ 2 pp 227 and 
30S 312 

“Professor Sawada makes no attempt to explain the difference cf 48 000 ryS 
In the abosc talle This is doubtIr«s a result of the postumous publication of 
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nd the Bakufu finances w^ere greatly diminished However, strict regu- 
ations against the warrior class were not enforced so they were allowed 
0 live unhampered, while special excises or income taxes were levied on 
he wealthy and common people to help fill up the government coffers If 
here were any who offered a plan to benefit the country, Tanuma would 
idopt it Thus there developed numerous speculators among whom were 
Hiraga Gennai and Minra Shosu who became 

lanuma’s favorites 

An example of the policy of Tanuma is his order that all special pro 
ducts from each district be sent to the city market for sale in order to 
increase the total production of these products, inspection of them being 
established by the government However the following tax was taken 
from the sale price two lu five rtn of silver for one bolt of silk cloth, 
and five iu of silver for 100 tnomme of silk thread All goods not ^ 
officially inspected were destroyed By 1781 there were established an the 
forty seven markets of the pronnces of llusashi and Kozuke 
ten inspection bureaus Because there eventually developed all sorts of 
trouble in collectmg this tax, no one bought either silk doth or threp^ 
This caused the farmers who transported the materials extreme distress so 
that in 68 villages of the two provinces, there were more than 1,000 people 
who asked for a cancellation of the transportation tax 

'* [Editors note] 1723 1770 He was born in Sanuki and is known in Japan 
as a botanist and a writer of farcical novels He travelled mticli in Japan and 
for a time was an interpreter and a customs inspector in Nagasaki controlling 
the importation of Chinese medical plants During his stajr in this harbor he 
acquired a knowledge of Dutch From Nagasaki he came to Osaka and Kyfito 
and spent his time in company with wealthy merchants as their advisor Some 
where between 1767 1763 he came to Edo and continued his studies in Con 
fucianism and botany He was a man of quick temper and refused all propoai 
tions to become an ofllcial prefering to lead an independent life and to live on 
what ho earned by teaching and publishing books In 1770 he aaa involved in a 
murder case and jailed wl ere he died of small pox Cf Karl FLoazr^z Ot 
tchxehte der japanucAcn Lxticratur pp 551 6.>2 Le psig 1000 

••The author gives as references Atom* (Juaa by SuoiTA Gempaku 

ond TCoiAi lau-a by MAvamniA Set contemporary 

accounts This tax was established In the 7th month The farmers tl en 
petitioned rose in revolt and by the 12lh of the next month the revoUers bal 
increased to 10 000 men laving wrecked the house of nearby olllcials as well as 
those of the three men who originally propose I U o silk tax to Tnmima All 
entrances to tie castle town of Takasaki the centre of the silk markets were 
closed and closely guarded VCTien an order arrived on the 10th of the 8th month 
stopping tl o cxcl anges tl e district t.radually quieted down Cf Tamchv FltarO 

TCkyft 1033 
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In 1785 the wealthy pen.ons of Gi>aka were ordered to hand over their 
savings and the e were to be lent from the Baknfu to the various daunyo, 
one ‘seventh of the interest being confi^icated by the government This 
law, called the Santoku Ho ** was strictly enforced However 

at times the loans were not paid back by the daimyo though the one 
seventh of the interest was invariably confiscated by the government 
Thus many savings were lo«t and the pobcy was in great disfavor In 
order to obtain further money to be lent to the daimyo “ a tax of three 
•silver frjomTTic per of frontage for townsmen and 25 momme on 

each hundred iolu of rice for farmers m all private and public domains 
in all provinces ” was ordered for five years This was to be collected at 
Osaka and to be lent to the daimyo at «even percent interest IHiat re- 
mamed of the interest from the«e loans, after the government eipen es 
were met, was to be returned to the original lender^ Became of the great 
unpopularity of this new law, together with the frequent natural calami 
ties, including a flood m the eastern province, it was given up ** 

Following the advice of the Edo In«pectors and Minister of Finance 
t^ powers of the ilachtdoshtyon were made monopolistic, 

several tens of thousands of gold was confiscated from the exchange 
shops , and on temple grounds where a harlot lived a tax was impo«ed 
although Tanuma made it his own residence •* Thus in various ways 
part of the wealth of the lown«mcn and farmers entered the government 
treasury, saving the warriors from distress For this historians have 
given Tanuma high praise which he really does not de erve He oppre<5sed 
the townsmen and farmers on one hand and on the other lived in the 
greatest luxury and extravagance him. elf It does not eeem probable that 
he reallv wished to save the warriors from their economic di«tre s His 
policy which re ulted in distre«s and misfortune, even though it filled the 
Bakufu treasury, does not make him a great economist ** 


** James McBDOcn A Untorjf of Jajxtn 3 400 Londoo 1923 

»• J McKoocn op 3 SOI-JOl \n account of aome of the«e ralamltice as 
well as reference to Tanuma and his policies see also Tsujt ZennosuLe 11^ 

Tanuma jttiai 1 vol TOkyO l91o 

" Thoe were officials in charge of the collection of the impost ithm Edo 
**Cf Shoia Sanno Caili I 'other 8 note ] 

** Fan no SAaJen iTalt [ Inthor s note ] 

*' ^me unimportant om ssions have been made in tran*latiRg this paragraph 
for the sate of brevitr 
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tbe wealthy a^" re^r^ i “^he conntry, Tanu^a wonld 
there ‘"a’'® aeveloped numerous speculators among whom were 

H^agfoer/S®^ " and Mmra Shdsu who became 

— :fjrr 

*"“*\srthetotl ^laluetmu of these products, mspeetiou of them bemg 
increase the p ^„_a However the following tax was taken 

estahhshed by ^o— t How- 

'Tu n of Xer for “OO ".Zme of sdh thread AU goods not , 
and five destroyed By 1781 there were estahhshed in the 

forty aaja th„s eventually developed all sorts of 

ten inspec ^ bought either silk cloth or threp^ 

trouble in - ® ^3 ,,^^0 transported the materials extreme distress so 
that 1^63 tilhiges of the two provmees, there were more than 1,000 people 
who fshed for a eaneellatmu of the trausportatmn tar 

. u 1 ifol 1770 He was born in Sanuki and is known in Japan 
•• [Editor 8 no e ^ farcical novels He travelled much in Japan and 

as a botanis an a customs inspector m Nagasaki controlling 

for a time was medical plants During his Bta7 m this harbor he 

the impor ® Dutch From Nagasaki he came to Osaka and KyCto 

acquired a company with wealthy merchants as their advisor Some 

and ^ j,jQ3 jjg came to Edo and continued his studies in Con 

•where he ^ man ol quick temper and refused all proposi 

!“‘“,Tbe“«rl Ifficl, pr.te.es to lead ee .ed.p.ed.at 1.1. aed to l.v. oa 
a paiaed by teachiag aad publ.sh.ag books la 177B bo Was involved in a 
case and iml.d wli.re b. d.rf al small po* Ct Kart Fioaraz, 0. 
murder „,,/.Ki>n LUtcratur, np 651 552, Eeipaig, 1900 

sckwM. „ lelerwicw. dloai. 0...a by Suorti Oeiapaku 

m drfft and Eoski 1 oao ip-tF-^IS by SIatsouba Sc. contemporary 

^ ..u. This tan was „tablid.ml In lb. 7lb month Tbo formers then 
“~r,“a.i rose in revolt and by tb. 12lh of the neat month the revoltets bad 
F „„.ed to 10000 men, boTias wreebed the bon.c ol nearby omc.al, a. nell a. 
.F„.Vol the three men who oric.n.lly proposed the silk l.i to Tnnnma All 
.rranecs to Iho ensile town of Tnlmsak. the eenlre of the sUk markets, were 
teed sad closely pnnr.led 'When an order arrived on the lOlh of tho 8th month 
. ,„n the eaehanses tho district Bmd«.Uy,...eM do™ Cl Taucoa E.tnrO 
ftopp ^ ^ Kumotult ffoluW — ! 4(10 XOkya 1933 


. -tnr. the exchanges tno u»»hr»cv uown t 

f«iKnn.o.nIe Baknid — KT^Riflflfa; , 4„o 
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In 1785 the wealthy persons of Osaka were ordered to hand over their 
savings and the«e were to be lent from the Bakufn to the various darmyo, 
one seventh of the interest being confiscated by the government This 
law, called the Santol.u So was strictly enforced However 

at tunes the loans were not paid back by the daimyo though the one 
seventh of the interest was invariably confiscated by the government 
Thus many savings were lost and the policy was m great disfavor In 
order to obtain further money to be lent to the daimyo, a tax of three 
silver momme per Xen of frontage for townsmen and 25 momme on 
each hundred lolu of nee for farmers in all private and pubhc domains 
in all provinces ” was ordered for five years This was to be collected at 
Osaka and to he lent to the daimyo at seven percent mterest What re 
mained of the interest from these loans, after the government expenses 
were met, was to he returned to the original lenders Because of the great 
unpopularity of this new law, together with the frequent natural calami 
ties, including a flood in the eastern province, it was given up ** 
Following the advice of the Edo Inspectors and Muuater of Finance 
powers of the Machtdoskt^on ** were made monopolistic, 

several tens of thousands of gold was conflscated from the exchange 
shops , and on temple grounds where a harlot lived a tax was impo«cd 
although Tantima made it his own residence •* Thus in various ways 
part of the wealth of the townsmen and farmers entered the government 
treasury, saving the warriors from distress For this historians have 
given Tanuraa high praise w hich he reallj does not deserve He oppressed 
the townsmen and farmers on one hand and on the other Ined in the 
greatest luxury and extravagance hum elf It does not «eem probable that 
he really wished to save the warriors from their economic distress His 
policy which resulted m distre«s and misfortune, even though it filled the 
Bakufu treasury, does not make him a great economist ** 


•• Junes MCKDOCn A Iltstory ef Japan 3 400 London 1025 
*' A Xen U s I near measure equal to 1 90 yd 

** J McitDocu op eit 3 302-101 An account of some of the«e cnUmitles as 
rrell as reference toTanuma and bis policies see also Tsvji ZennosuLe 
Tiinuino j«<fa» fi] 1 vol TOkjO 1915. 

•* These were officials in charge of the collection of the Impost ssithin Edo 
••Cf Sholrn Sanno raili fAuthors note I 

•• San no Shdden ifnXi f Author s note ] 

"Some unimportant omissions have been made in translatln;; (bis pari;^apb 
for the sake of I revitr 
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Annual expenditure 1,453,209 ry5 

Deficit 528,110 ry6 

Additional unexpected needs 166,469 " 


Total deficit 684,579 “ 

Though this 13 only one example, there gTe\r up a yearly deficit of at 
least 5 600,000 ryo. On account of this, those in charge racked their 
brains to supplement this deficit, for taxation and levies have their limits 
In spite of extraordinary taxes imposed upon the rich merchants from 
time to time, they were unable to supplement completely this yearly 
deficit.*® Thus the financial regulations for reform usually took the form 
of recastmg the currency which served only as temporary remedy. 

Eecastinq of the Cuhrenct by the Shoqtjn Yoshijidne "p ^ , 

Although Yoshimune followed the advice of Hakuseki to the previous 
Shogun, letsugu, to recast the debased currency into good com like that 
of the early 17th century, commodity prices fell and nee reached an un* 
precedenled low of 83 bales for 10 ryo. On account of this, the haiamoh, 
who li\ed on a “ nee salary ” were the most adversely affected. 

However, Yoshimune came to follow the advice of Ogiu Sorai 

** who admitted that it was impossible to escape from the fall in com- 
modity prices if the total good com was scarce and that a plentiful de- 
based currency was preferable to an insufficient good currency. There- 

*' Cf TARCbOSm, op c*C , Vol 2, p 330, where ho g»vc3 tables showing average 
Burplu<es from 1722 ns high ns 75,604 lolu of rice and 415,662 rj/0 of gold for 
a ycarl} average from 1742 1751 The greatest deficit ho estimates to he a yearly 
average of 7,466 loLu of rice and 74,415 rj/O of gold between 1B12 1621 As late 
as 1630 a surplus Is noted A deficit of about 500,000 Is quoted for 1831, 1835, 
and 1842 only Still more enlightening, and substantially agreeing with the 
opinion of Professor Sawada above and In the pages that follow, la Professor 
IfonjA’s chart showing the deficit of the 8hngun from 1832 to 1842 averaging 
alwut 644 000 rj/O This deficit, be points out was met by profit from re-coliiage, 
called deme ( |l| H ) Thus a net surplus in capenilltures is noted for all years 
but 1834, 1835 and 1812 The deficit for the last date being 202,764 Cf 

IIo’sj*, op cit , pp 283 291 

** In 1SI3 fi>rce<l loans amounting to 0 367 lamme were 

collectM from rich nierrhanU of Fskal and Ily*go to sssUt the finsnclal dI«tre-« 
of the IlsVufu This is in contrast to the 1,972 COO ryC of forced loans ordered 
to Im> collected Cf Iloajfi, FIJIrA, Totwgevo /lalu/u /leUo CAdselsw, I, 2-56, 
-l-lKTirffRUs Kyfito, 1021 

•’ H'81 1751; eljfbth Shr-fun. 1716-43 

*• ICCfi I 7 *t j a ConfucUn sehiiUr in KJo who founded his own sehnol of thought. 
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\ntb tie coinage was recast in 1736 into hunji Xdban and ichxbu 

Aon — *® Henceforth any reference to recasting meant debasement, 
while innumerable kinds and yarieties of (xiins were produced and all 
commodity prices fell 

Financzs op the 10th Shogun, Iehaeu 

In 1765, leharu recast the currency following the proposal of 

his Fmance llinister Kawai Hisayoshi Schizen no Kami ^ 

makmg a bad quality of the go momme gin 2!^^ (half silver 
and half copper), but the people disliked it and would not use it In 
1772 were cast the nanryo nishugin*'- (eight equalled one 

ryo of gold), which on account of their convenience came to be highly 
valued by everyone Also gold had an unusually high price abroad at 
, this time, being more than three tunes that in Japan Thus jt was that 
the custom of importing silver, changing it for gold, and returning home 
with the latter, flourished among the Hollanders who came to Nagasaki 
This was an additional cause for the depleted treasuries of the govern 
StfQt after 1818 

Although no further depreciation of the currency occurred during this 
tune, yet it was the age of the despotic government of Tanuma Okitsugu 
when public bribery and extravagance reached their limit 

^ For a general account of finance in Japan cf Tasizawa U The Penetration 
of Ifonej Economy in Japan I vol New \ork IS”! especially chap 11 For a 
treatment of coma cf Muiiso Neil Gordon Come of Japonl 186 215 'iokohoms, 
1904 

•» 1737 1780 tenth ShOgun 1760-1786 

** The actual value of th s com was less than the order making eight equal 
one ryS The quotation m Osaka was ten to one as merchants were used to only 
a silver etandard Cf Tas^oshi op cit 3 140 

•• Cf Kcmta Mototsugu Edo Jidoi in iSCuB Nihon Shi 

Tatlei ® Tokyo 10"7 where Axai Ilakuseki is quoted 

as giving the outflow of gold and silver from 16D1 1707 at 7 10*’ 800 ryS and 
1 12‘’C‘’7 Aon of silver 

“ [Editor 8 note] 1710 1788 He was a samurai of the Kii province His father 
Motoyuki official in Tokngawa Tosbimane a court and came to Edo 

in 1716 accompanying h s lord who became the e ghth BhSgun. llofotsugu em 
braced also an adm nistrative carrier and served the ninth and tenth sha'mns 
In 1753 he received the fief of TctOmi an Income of 20 OOO loAu of 

nee In 1767 he was appointed eohaySmn lo 1760 he received the 

Important post of r«chfl and bis income was raised to 67 000 AoAu of nee 
Till the death of shCgun leharu in 1780 MotoUagu was a very influential states 
man but after the tenth shSogna s death he waa deprived of his position and 
even bis income was curtailed. 
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Finances op the IIts Shogun 

The latter half of the age of lenari is called the Period of 

Cultural Government (Lasei jidai ) Though this period u^as 

that in -which the Edo culture reached its highest expression, the distress 
of the national treasury was beyond imagination Between 1818 1889 
numerous coins were cast.®* During the next period, 1830-1843 still 
others were cast, among which the ni shuktn was by far the worst The 
llimster of Finance of the time, Ohamoto Jixo would not 

allow discussion of this bad policy and was subsequently dismissed ®* 

The currency was so far debased that the financial position of the 
Bakufu was desperate and it seems mevitable that the government would 
have been destroyed even if there had been no foreign ships coming from 
abroad Their arrival, however, gave an immense stimulus to its downfall 

The CoanNQ op the Fobeiqn Ships Exposes the Defects or 
Baedfc Finances 

There is no need for a detailed account of the coming of Westejn 
battleships American ships arrived off TJraga in 1853 asking for mutual 
commerce In March 1854 the Treaty of EZanagawa was signed bmding 
the signatories to friendship, the supply of fuel, water and provisions to 
ships, and the opemng of the two harbors, Shimoda *T* ffl and Hakodate 
With this as a precedent, English ships soon called at Nagasaki, 

** 1773 1841, elerenth 1786 1837 

** For the sake of conrenicocc I give the names of these cons and their epigrophs 
ns follows Sh\n}% Aibw Ilan S6]t Ichibu Ilan 

ESbun Aibtt Uan /mAS Am — ^^S-. /*«*•* 

and the AmAB 0«n The Zsihil Ktn was printed in 1624 

and sixteen equalled one rj/S of gold As this was the Bunsci Period manp of 
the coins were called hy that name.^ Of the Shut}* "\i6u Ilan, 2 OSO 000 were 
issued at a profit of 200 000 ryd, this was Iifloned in 1828 bj the ffdtim 
Um. haj’.’nig anliy "kUiL wjfnnfi. af* 'rwmw 'Thfb CdA/wi. t-cim iwsi ‘iwiuvL 
in 1820 to check the fall in price of silver It contained only 30% silver but was 
made equal to the ^aB^yd Awfcfl of 1772. Cf Takekobui op cit.3 200 21S 
^••Ooryaban Stvfj'llJ, /c»i5u Non {HCft K%n) — 

— lefcibu Oin — also called Nogin OhOfln Ilamnia 

*‘"‘1 flnslly rabyolusen «*■ Trmpe These 

coins arc often referred to as TempA Ilojl coins taking the name 

from the period. 

•*Nr»i<ld /cbibun tRlp'JS.lSr lAuthor** note] It is reported that the ahngun 
made a proflt of 0 OOS 000 ryi through various re-coinages tielwren 1R24 JB37 Cf 
TAKrxoant, op cit 3 fioo 
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asked for a commercial treaty, and xrere granted one opening Nagasaki 
and Hakodate These three ports were also opened to Rnssia by treaty 
Thereafter, in contrast to the restriction of trade with the Hollanders at 
Nagasaki, various treaties were signed*^ Harris came to Shimoda as 
American consul and negotiated with the Baknfu an amendment to the 
Kanagawa Treaty and a new one devoted to commerce This treaty of 
fourteen articles and sir sections on trade opened the port of Kanagawa 
in place of Shimoda, and Nagasaki, Niigata and Hyogo in 
addition to Hakodate It permitted Americans to reside in Edo and 
Osaka for the purpose of trade 

Following this, Frank's, Russia, England and Holland bound themselves 
to treaties roughly similar to that of America The question of circula 
tion of internal foreign currency was settled as well as that of customs 
'.axes By the treaty, foreign currency should arculate with the same 
and and weight of Japanese currency (that is comparing them by the 
•ame weight and kmd of gold) and foreign currency was settled as well 
IS that of customs dues By the treaty, foreign currency should circulate 
with the same kind and weight of Japanese currency Prondiag these 
^ns were of the same sort, they were to be exchanged and circulated 
without discussion as to their good or bad quality, at the rats of one 
western dollar for three Japanese silver bu coins** No note was taken, 
however, on the question of the comparative price m Japan, in wbch 
there was a great difference At that time the exchange rate between gold 
and silver abroad varied between one to fifteen and one to nineteen, while 
the exchange rate in Japan was fixed at five to twenty four and in the 
aties at six to thirty-six In other word>, gold was comparatively cheaper 
at home than abroad 

Thus tlie defects of tlie currency regulations in Japan were disclosed 
through this foreign trade iPofcign merchants, taking advantage of 
tbeir unusual opportunity, wdUd cx^ange one bu silver coins for loban 
pieces and through the price oT gold reap a great profit There were not 
a few people who learning of this profit, would go to Shanghai and 
Hongkong with western silver, make counterfeit one lu silver coins, and 
oiler them in exchange for gold coins The foreign merchants monopolized 
this trade and made a vast profit in several months There is an interest 
ing story about a member of the crew of an American battleship who 

*’ For a detailed account of this treaty cf Tsxat Paj-son 3^ Dtplomaiio Ptla 
tion4 bettreen V B and Japan JS5SIS9a 2 vols^ California 10 32 VoL 1 pp 
68-50 Cf alto Mtanocn oj> nl 3 66S 

••lefcibu Oin-— 
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came to Yokohama in 1857 Heanng of the profit in the trading of gold 
and silver, he resigned his post, became a merchant, and with the profit 
he made, built up a magnificent company for himself 

Because a foreign silver dollar was exchangeable for three Japanese 
ichibu silver coins, and the comparative price of gold diflexed, the Bakufu 
realized that commodity prices were becoming very low Consequently 
in the fifth month of 1855 the currency was recast into new nxshu gvn, 
silver coins, and seijt kohan and ichtbu han — 

coppers This new mshu gin com was larger than the former one,*® its 
weight was 2 momme and 6 bu (85^o silver and 15^ copper), and two 
were exchangeable for one foreign silver dollar In this way its weight 
was equated to that of the foreign doUar, and it was accordingly ordered 
to be circulated for use m trading However, the nishu gin com had the 
value of one half a bu, that la two pieces of four shu equalled a bu Be 
cause two pieces of this new com naturally circulated within the country' 
as before for one bu, the result in the realm of foreign trade was to place 
it on the same level with the western silver dollar and one tcTiibu gin com 
In other words, the price of western silver rapidly fell to a third 
value Also m the purchase of Japanese goods, three times the former 
price was received 

The Bakufu officials believed they could raise the Japanese commodity 
prices by this temporizing means, but the foreigners would not accept it 
They presented a protest to the Bakufu and would not trade unless there 
was a reform m the market value of the currency Saying they would 
disregard the treaties, they rejected the new ntshil. pm coins and de 
manded the exchange of one western silver dollar for three tc7tt6« gm 
coins should be fixed by treat} After various negotiations, their de 
mands were finally approved and the new tiishu gm com was prohibited 
Thus in the eighth month, with an inflation of tckibu gin coins, the silver 
of equal quality to the western silver, an unprecedented dehaseroent 
occurred At that time the American Consul, Hams, unable to bear the 
Bight of the diBorderlj Japanese currenej regulations, Ecnt an ofUcial 
document to the Bakufu Jlmistcrs m tlie eleventh month of the same 
year Therein he eijilained the various evils resulting from the flow of 
currency abroad, and discussed the reasons for urgent need of neu our 
rency reform In order to raise the price of gold com, he eamesti} advo- 
cated advanemg the exchange rate from four to twelve or thirteen silver 

**Op p 20 notes 

'♦Takckohiii op oil 3 318 
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ichibu gin as eqmvaleDt to one gold ryo koban However, the foreigners 
did not fully understand the Japanese coinage regulations, and judging 
the quabty of the tcTitbu gtn coin in circnlation, they formed a policy for 
Japan from which they would lose no profits As the Bakufu believed 
that if they followed this pobcy, the corrency regulations and commodity 
prices would become more disorder!}, they could not accept it In fact 
the regulation that four xcKiha gin coins were exchangeable for one ry6 
of gold was determined from the beginning because one ryo of gold 
equalled 60 momme of silver and four ichibu gin coins also equalled 
that amount 

The depreciation of the currency continued Most noteworthy was the 
recasting m 1859 of the ichthu gin com in which the content of sixty 
momme per four coins deteriorated to merely nine momme and two bu 
This circulated then simply because it had the Bakufu official seal of 
approval A fundamental reform in the regulations would be so extremely 
grave, that the government could not decide to follow Hems’ advice 
Moreover, if the price of silver fell together with such a reform, there would 
b^o escape from an unusual rise in the price of common commodities 
In fact, the Bakufu was faced with decided distress In order to prevent 
further flow of gold com abroad, the total amount of foreign silver which 
foreign merchants could exchange was limited end a complete record kept 
However, this mmor policy was unable to stop the outflow of gold coin 
Inevitably the western silver dollar circulated, and in the twelfth month 
of 1859 foreign silver coins of seven momme were ordered by the silver 
guild to circulate for three tehibu gin coins Their use, however, was not 
extensive In the fifth month of the following year, the official seal was 
withheld and the old cbdgin XSl were initiated, their use being optional 
for tlie merchants 

On account of this situation and because of the bad balance of trade, 
the following coins were recast for circulation m 1860 

3 ryo 1 6u 2 shu gold for 1 ryo hoji loian ” 

2 6u 2 she gold for 1 ryo h5)t ichibu han 

S ryj 2 bit 3 shu goH for 1 ryo sh^]i laban 

2 bu 3 shii gold for 1 ryo shSji ichibu han''* 


325-328 

"This II0j% Kolan U not listed amon^ those issued In 1830 1643 

above but vsas a coin of one-third the weight and contained five-eighths the gold 
content of the fforyCban See fupnt, note Ba 
These ShOj* jE^ coins were cast in 1859 
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II Chapitre 13, en 25 'sections non num^rot^s 

Entierement consacre aux samadkt de Taravidyarajni 

10 cliapitres numerotes 1 12 (la numerotation pa«se de 1 d 4), 
qni fonnent le “ Grand Secret ” {gsan chen = mahaguhya) 
5 chapities non nninerotes 

ni - 1 cliapitre numerote 11 et qm porte la meme designation qne 
le chap 11 de la section I 

8 chapitres non nmneroles, appendice (pTiyi-ma) deVUrdhtaja 
iamahatanira 

Contient des rites magiques dont qnelqnes nns, particuliers d 
Brahma, Trilankbu Ilvara, les quatre LoLapala, Garuda,® Vema 
citra, etc , sent eipos^s par chacune de ces dinmt^s Contient aussi 
in un. ritual d’Hayagrira 

La cotnparaison des deux mulalalpa s’vmposait Je I’ai faite en con 
frontant non seulement le Manjusumulalalpa et le TarSmulaldlpn 
tibdtains, mais, ce qui est plus instructif, le ZlanjusnmulaXatpa Sanskrit 
el le Taromfilalalpa tibMain Voici ce que ce travail apporte coniSM 
certitudes et comme indices 

a) La premiere section da 7<Irafnulailalp0, est nn ddmnrquage des 13 
premiers ct des du 14« chapitrc du Uanjuirim'* actuel 

b) Ce morceau n’est pas une copic de la version tiWtaine du 3/oH;uirf 
mulalalpa Ic atjle est different, il csl plus tldgant, eouvent plus 
pris du Sanskrit Do plus, le traducteur n eu entre les mains un 
texte Sanskrit plus correct que celui qu'a ^dit6 Ganapati Sastri * 
les fragments versifi63 sonl tnieiix conserri's et certains pa‘«agca qui 
manquent & cette edition el qui ont parfois Ct6 omis ou mnUraiU*^, 
soit par la Tcrsion clunoise, eoit par la version tibftaine, pouvent ttre 
litallis gilcc au riramfllolol/wi 

c/ CTesf un ouvrngc d 5faiiju<ri qui cat d /Wigine ifu premTi'T 

tiers du TinlmUlalalpa car, circonstnnec licureuse qui pcmiet de 
df-celer le plagiat le texle n iW imparfaitemml adapts & son noumu 
but Quelques exemj les rlioim dans lea descriptions iconogra plnquea 
dea pata iunbent h le pronrer ’ 

• L* “iM-tJon <Jff OsruJ*" dlff/renle «!• e^ll* «iue rontlmt le I 

«f tJn rte r'»sip t*"***^^ 

• rrirentfrHM heTi€i n» "0 

• fv 33* 33* 1 a «Jr*frlpUnt»» errnl UrntlriUfH «1»B» 

iraSlelrtM »t le Ti'-A"* »1 P*** *T^*''**'' »« Huilml 1 » »bn'T> I •sW da 
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J’ai signal^ pins hant que le TaramuldLalpa manque au Kanjur manu 
sent conserve a Berlin D’apres nn recent travail de II To^ Stael- 
Eo^,sTEI^,® le texte est omis egalement dans nne edition pekinoise de 
1692, tandis que I’edition, Egalement pekinoise de 1700, le contient 
Dans le Kanjur de Pekin de 1693, en 105 volumes, le volume za e'’* 
entiSrement consacre a un recncil de dharatu attribue a Bu ston Dai 
le Kanjur de Pekin de 1700, en 106 volumes, ce m&me volume za coi 
tient le Taramulaldlpa tandis que le recueil de dharant est litteralemer 
hors-cadre puisqu’il est design^ par om De sorte qu’on ne con$oit pj 
bien pourquoi II ton StaEIi-Holstein considere le Taramilaldlj. 
comme nne “addition nececsaire” faite par les dditeurs du Kanjur d 
Pekm de 1700 * II sezuble plutot, d^apres la lettre qui clas^e les volume! 
que, dans cette dermJre edition, Paddition soit conshtuee par le recue; 

dharam Mais cette discussion ne foumit pas d’elcments <!6neTii pou 
I’histoire dn Taramulalalpa puisqu’elle ne porte que but de tardive 
traditions chinoises ** 

Seulement, comme le remarque a bon droit M ton Stael>Holsteir 
k-iait que le TaramUlalalpa manque au Kanjur manusent de Berlu 
ainsi qu'a I’^ditioa de Pekm de 1692, permet d’^tablir P^troite parent! 
de ces deux collections L’ongtoe pekinoise dn manusent de Berlin es; 
nne chose que d’autres indices ont deji ces nouveam docu 

menta permettent un rapprochement pins pr^is 


Le titre complet du Taramulalalpa est, en langue de I’lnde Ordhta- 
jatamahSkalpa-mahaiodhisatltavxlurtanapataJaiisara Bhagaiali AryalU 
rSmuUkdlpanama, et en tiWtain BaJ pa pyen [h'Jrjei kyi rlog pa then po 
hyan chuh sems dpa clienpot mow par 'phrulha le u ml tyams las 

la rozaposjtian du 1" tiers du Ifonfufrlm* J Tiotj.'cbxi a d&ji nontr^ que les 
premiers chapilres s aecrurent encore de scrmoiis sur le mart'/ola Ccus-c« n ont pu 
litre incorporfa & la collection post^rieuremeot «u Xs-sS^le de notre fre et sont 
caract^ri4s par la preeminence du Bodbisattra AraloViteivara (Les ^ idpSraja 
confn*6ution d Tlnstoire de fa mag e «£(os ties lecfw ma&ifydni'Bfes AYYlrTK? £S 
300) 

*On o Pelinff edition o/ Ihe TiSeCon Son/ur vAich eecinj to be tinlnoien in 
the Wett ITarrard Sino-Ind an Series 3 Teking }S>3i 
•/Ipidp 2 

i*L article pre-citd apporte nne doeumentaKon precise sur t emplseement de 
ces textes qul paraissent Interchangeable* dans les /Ton/ur pekinoU et mongol 
M p PelUOt Notes a propos d un Catalogue du Kanjur JA Jnll Aoftt 1014 
115 M LaLor L% \crsIon tibetalne du Itataakfita /t Oct Dec 102* 2tt 
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Moreover, thirteen and a half xck^u gin coins were made exchangeable 
for one ryo hop hohan. In the Srd intercalary month, the new new oban 
was recast, as were a new Xoban (weight 8 bu 8 an icTithu Itn 

(2 hu 2 nn), a nibu J-tn (8 bu) and a nw7m A-m, all of low value, so that 
the comparative price of gold and silver was balanced with foreign metal. 
Therewith commodity prices rose to an unprecedented high and living be- 
came very difficult for the people, while the financaal and economic world 
was m the greatest consternation ” 

The consuls general of the various powere discussed the evils of the 
currency and niged upon the government the necessity for fundamental 
currency reform so strongly that the Bakufn could not overlooi. it. In th® 
5th month of 1866, England, France, the United States of America and 
Holland signed a new treaty m which Article 6 stipulated that the 
Japanese currency would be reformed, to become effective January 1867. 
Henceforth Japanese and foreign currenq? of the same kind and weight 
should be exchangeable, and in order to facilitate the exchange of these 
currencies, the Bakufu should establish a gold and silver bureau This 
was to take all foreign com and bullion from the foreigners resident^ 
Japan and recast it into various Japanese coins To make this effectiv® 
it became necessary to rectify stipulations regarding circulation of cur- 
rency in all previous treaties After various negotiations, approval was 
given and the new regulations were to become effective from the middle 
of November 1867. However, as the madnnery for casting this new com 
was to come from France, and as it had not arrived by November 1887, 
the whole plan was interrupted by the lleiji Eestoration 

To relieve the sudden rise in price of commodities, the disorder in the 
currency circulating m the Eastern Provinces, and to facilitate foreign 
trading at Yokohama,^^ paper money of 200, 100, 50 and 25 ryd denomi- 
nations was issued by the Bakufn m October 1867. Before this emission 
could be completed the goveinmenl collapsed 

In. fine, m the realm of economics and finances of a country, money is 
that which represents foreign confidence Thns when the currency credit 
was lost abroad, the Bakufu lost its own credit It was approaching an 
unavoidable fate, and as its digm^ was declimng at home it became of 
prime importance to carry through even more fundamental reforms 

** Se« tupra p 2C 

Jfiji, Bmallcst monetary unit 

'*C1 Taxekosui, op etl 3S8 337 

” For alJvlUllea ns to aclua! trade at the time ct ItoniG, op ml , 301 In 
* total exports and Imports e<iu%Ucd yea 13 100 018 
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Les deux Kanjur conseryfe a la Biblioth^qae Rationale de Pans con 
tiennent nn teste qui remplit a Im senl un volnme de la section Rgyud ' 
Get ouvrage, ponrtant considerable, manqoe an Karijur manuscnt de 
Berlin® Le Catalogue de I’lTmversite Otani le signale (n® 469), mais 
sans donner le detail des secbona* Jusqu’ici, on n*en connait pas de 
version chmoise 

CsoMA DE KSros, dans son Catalogue traduit par Fees, a consacre 
^dis lignes d’analyse i Vouvrage qu’il cite avcc nn titre nbrege Iryai&ra 
mulalalpa* 

Les testes qualifies mulalalpa oa m&latanira sont pen nombreux Le 
miens cotmn est I’enorme, rebutant, mais precieus Zlanjuinmulakalpa 
.Jjes auteurs des Catalogues dn Kanjur n’cnt pas signaie que le 
ilanjuinm-ulalalpa et le Taramuhldlpa ont d’autres points commons 
qu’une finale de titre En efiet, le premier tiers du TommQlaXalpa, abs 
traction foite des variantes imposees par le changement de la divmitd 
eponyme, est identique aux 13 premiers et h la majeure partie du 14e 
chapitre du ilanjiUnmulakalpa 

Homs encjdopddique que ce dernier tcite, le TSramulalalpa pr&ente, 
apris une introduction npocaljptique, nn onTxnge que la teneur des 
colopbona qm tcrmment les cbapitres pennet de diviser en trois grandes 
sections 

j (3 cbapitres, Bura^rot6s 1 3 

111 cbapitres, nuni6rot^ 1 13 (le 2*iae manque) 

Contient un rituel d6tailI6 ou sont d^cntes des c6r6mome3 com 
plexes dont les ^l^ments e»sentiels sont les peintures sur le sol 
(man^ala) et les pemturcs sur 6lofIe (pa^a) 

*L(i noire de Nerthang toI 18 4531 id. rouge de F^Lin vol 22 330 f Lc 
Kanjur conserrd at) 3ilua4e As atlqoe indexS par SctnuJVQ et qui sersit m ^nt 
M SrcnoiBATSKT une <<L de Nartliang et non pas de Koumboum contient le 
texte (rol (so 453 eomine 1 M notre que j analyse Id) 

•n CecKH rcr'cscAnw der lifidwcSni Xr«nd#dkn/tfn 

• Le iionjur de Sde^lge IDergel lc contient eussi Cf A Complete Catalogue of 
(Ac Tibetan liuddhUt Canont pnbliA r^eemment par I’Unirersitd Tuboku n» 724 

*AAIO (oAnnales du Mus^ Gulmet] 2 p 339 
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6cQm-i!(?an-’das-ma ’phags ma sgTol-ma.\ Tca-ha‘% rtog-pa zes-bya-ha, Le 
titre est plus clair en tibetain qu'en Sanskrit Grand rite de [Celle qm 
a un] haut cliignou, appele nte fondamental de la Bienheureuse Zrya- 
Tara, estrait (Ztw) d’une section (le’u rab-byanis) du miraculeux (mam- 
par ‘pkrul-ba^^^ vikurvana) Mak^odhisattva-^pitaka']. 

L’mtroduction du mot pttaica que ]e propose est justifies par la tenenr 
de la majority dea colophons qui terminent lea chapitres. Par example, 
chap S (f 67 a) ; Byan-ckuhsems-dpa-’t sde-snod bcom-Jdan ‘das-ma 
sgrol-ma ral-pa gyen brjes Xyx rca-ha‘x cho ga-las . . . D’autres colophons, 
encore plus complets, extent le Bodhtsallvapitaka avatamsalci-mah&ydna- 
sutra => Byan-ckub-s$ms dpa't sde-snod pkal-po-cke theg pa chen-po’x 
mdo sd(} bcom-ldan-das-ma . . . (f 178a), Enfin, d6velopp6 d I’eitreme, 
un colophon rattache correctement I’ouvrage au Bodlixsaitvapi.tal.a- 
atatamsaha-mahayana-vaxpulyasuiTa =* Byan-chxib sems-dpa’x sde-snod. 
plihl-po-che iheg-pa chen-po t gin-iu rgyas pa'x mdo sde-las b6om-ldan-das 
ma (f 83a) Dana ces conditions, il est Evident qu'au moms un mot; 

pitaXa, a 8aut4 dans les titres et qu’il est Uptime de le restituer 
D’apris le colophon final, c^est Atila qui serait I'anteur de ce Tflri* 
miilalalpa et le bhiksu Sifcya Rm-4hen grub (— •Eatnosiddhi, alias 
Bu'Slon, 1290'13C4) I’aurait traduit sur la demande du grand osc&to 
(dAa* thuh £hen-po) de Rva-sgren Cette traduction ourait 4t6 tcrmin4e 
par Rin-thon'grub le 16® jour du mois du Choval [c*cst i-dire le jour 
onnivcrsaire du] Grand Miracle, I’ann^c de ea promotion he copiste est 
Ic bhtA?u Sakja Bflod*nnms grub (— ••Punyasiddhi) son disciple ** 

Apris CO colophon precis, vient un quatrain qui justifie les lemons du 
tcite cn en rejetaut la rcsponsobiUW sur des eavanta anonjunes • 

Le FaurJU n’ayant pu Otre joint, 
le commeniaire oriRinel n’ayant pas di'comert, 
le sens dcs xnots corrompua rat <lc\enu posflblo 
grUce aux sarants solllclUs 

Ccs vers sont awez mysWriem car qui est le Pandit? Pas Ati^i, car 
on ec doute que les deux ai^clos qui lo apparent de son traducteur Ilu ston 
niont RufTt A le rendre inlroovable Et at Pandit d^^ignc Bu aton, e’est 
que ce demicr xi’ost pcut-tlre paa le traducteur du texte, du moina do 
la Teraion qui nous est parronuc 

'*ci 3 nrrro C3, aosaoe 

CaUtopie de IXnlrmlta Tahoka ne ilonne iju# !• nom da 
ItlnVhen (rub non <]ui. da re<te, #«t oeile 4 ) Ind'x 
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En resume, le premier tiers du Taramulalcalpa est fort mtiressant a 
4tudier 

1° — n permet de po«er un ouvrage dedie & ilafijusn a Pongine d’on 
teste qtu esalte ATSlokitesvara Tara 

2" — H eclare la composition du jran/u^rtmu^aitarpa qui est smguli^re- 
ment meoberente En eiFet, avant le Mafijusnmuhldlpa actuel 
on pent maintenant rapposer I’esistence d’nne collection r4dmte, 
M, en 13 ou 14 chapitrM De cette collection auxaient plus tard 
ete tirees deus sorte:* d^encjdopedies 

a) le 3/oHjttsnmuZalaIpa actuel, qm compte 31 + 41 chapitres,** 

b) le Taramulalcalpa, qm compte 3/ + 25 cbapitres ** 

3®— D apporte dea 416ments pr^cieus pour la comprehension et la 
correction de la partie correspondante du 3fo/i;u4nmulalaJpfl 
De'ormais, uu travail quelconque portent but les 14 premiers 
chapitres de ce texts devra temr compte de )a version qa’il foorait 

4* — H est important ponr ITustoire de Tfira pnjsqo'd moatre que cette 
dees«e est, per«onnifi6e, la Grande-EeiDe-des-Forzaales Jfagiqnes 
• • (llahavidjarujSi) ” 

6* — II montre eofin qu’on teite iconogiapbique pent gtre dangerenx 
& utilizer loriqu’une critique pr4alable n*en a pas 4tabl> Tautorii^ 
De combien d’lmages locorrcctes le Tarim* n’est >1 pas responsable 
et que de perturbations ses formulas picturaJes falsifl^es n’auraient 
elles pas apport^cs dans nos connoissanccs iconographtques si nous 
n’avjons pas connu d’abord le Jfanjusnm*^ 

Le reste de I'ouvrage est loin d'etre n^gUgeable Son int^rlt scrait 
mis en Evidence 8i on le cotnpaniit aox contes du cycle d'Udayana 
Brhallaiha XaJliiJan/fipara, etc, el aux r^ciU bonddbiqnes apparent^s. 
Par exemple, nous y apprenons (f 200 b) la fajon d’obtenir la " udt/i 
des fUpbants” et cc morecau complete un des premiers episodes de la 
Ifgendc dTJdayana dans la UrftoHaffci** De Eorte que, tout comme le 
3/(iH;uirIw'’,le Tirim* permet de mesurcr le dfvciopperaent des cro\anec3 
relatives aur 3fa^cien«. t idvadhara on Vidvaniji,** dans le bonddhi«mc 
tardif 

**Cf le CkUlogue de ITTnirersItd OU&{ no 16'’ qut donne te d<<ta{t de» 
elupitreo do i/sn/uirlm* en iiansknt liWtaiB et ehinoi* 

"Ct r 32S If detail de« parties II et 111 

»• Cl J rKTrrsKi jrrrro si soi 3is 

*’CI LicOte, *« r OveodAj'* e* ^/SjUoIAJ p S49 0 S“0. 

»»Cf J r*2Tt.t*Kl tttdtp 316 

4 
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r JURCEIii: LAUbU 

COMPAIIAISON DE PabSAOFS ICONOQTlArillQUES 
SlahjuirimQlakalpa ^ Taramulalalpa ® 


En premier, qu’on repr6s>entc Blm 
gavat feakyamuni sur an lotus 
dont la tige cst soutenue par Ics dens 
nSgaraja Nanda ct TJpannnda A 
gauche, huit lleurs do lotus dans Ics 
quellcs doivcnt ctre pemtes les formes 
de huit Mahabhodhvsattva tn pre 
mier, 1 Arya MaujuSn, jaunc, un peu 
comme les pistils du lotus ou bien 
commo Ic safran ou lor, a^ant lap 
parence d un Xumara d un adolcsccot, 
portant Ic pawcacirala, part dea or 
nements d un kumara, portant un 
lotus hleu dans la mam gauche avee 
la mam droite U salue le Tathagata 
il regarde le Tathagata 
Dans le 2me lotus, qu’on petgne 
Candraprabha f 
dans le 3me lotus, Sudhana , 

dans le 4me Sarranirarona , 

dans le 5me, Oaganaganja , 
dans le 6nie E^itigarbha , 

dans le 7me, Anagha , 
dansleSme Sunetra 
A droite de Bhagarat on doit repre- 
senter huit Butres Mahabodhisattvo 
Niaitreya , Samantabhadra , 

Avalokitesvara , Vajrapani , 
Mahamati , Santaraati , Vairo 


En premier, qu’on reprtsonte le 
Tnth igata 6iik> nmuni sur un lotus 

dont la tige cst soutenue par Ics deui 
naparaja Nanda ct Upananda A 
gauche, huit Hears dc lotus dans les 
quellcs donent etre pemtes les images 
de Uuit Mahabodhisattva cn premier, 
I'Arja AvaIokitcs>7ara,* blanc, un peu 
commo la^ma^arhha ct Ic safran, 
a^ant la coulciir de 1 or, * il a comme 
omement dc tetc la bare dans la 
quelle si^ge Amitabba, il portc un 
lotus bleu * dans la roam gauche, avec^ 
sa roam droite, il salue le Tathagata 
il regarde lo Tathagata 

Dans le 2me lotus, qu’on peigne 
Candraprabhakumara i 

dans le dme lotus, Sudhana , 

dons le 4iDe Sarvaniearana , 

dansleSne Gaganaganja t 
dansIeCtoe Ksitigarbha , 

dans le 7ine Manjusn ® , 

dans Ic 8me, Sunetra 
A droite de Bhogavat, on doit repre- 
senter huit autres Mahabodhisattva 
Mutreya , Samantabhadra , 

Avalokitesvara * , Vajrapani , 

Mahamati , Santamati , Vairo 
canogaihha , Apaya^aha 


® F 55 a in fine * Cf L Iconographte dea Stoffea peyntea p 31 et suiv 

* If adaptation du Tsram“ est i<n correcte ainon log que car ^tant donii^ 1® 
titre de 1 ouvrage on attendrait plutat TOra comme peraonnage en vedette 

* Adaptat on incompUte on nous dit qaAvalokiteSvara eat blanc comm® 
1 aiTnojrarfiJla mais le reate de la d^cription n eat pas corngd et il reste couleur 
de eafran ou dor comme MarjoSxI 

* Encore une preuve d adaptation xnaladroite le lotus utpala est 1 attnbut de 
ManjuSrl il aurait pu Ctre fac lement corr gd en padnia attr but d Avalokitesvara 

* Maaju^rl est rel4gu£ au septiSme rang & gauche de Bhagaiat 

* Avalokitesvara paralt done deux lois 8a description cst la mCme que dans 
le llafjuSritn'' celle d Amitflbba qui si^ge dans le cb gnon est tr6s d^velopp6® 
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ilAiJJUSRlilOLAKAliPA ET TAEAilOLAKALPA 


HlanjusT^tnulakalpa 


Taramulakalpa 


Ces Bodhisattva doivent etre peints 
poxtant a la mam le fruit de 6«Jia et 
le liFre, resplendissant de toutes les 
parures, portant un vetemeat su- 
peneur de soie , par& de tous lea ot- 
nements, vetus de vetementa flottants 
An dessus d’eux, qu’ou peigne hmt 
prolpelohuddba tenant Jfs nsleosJes 
du bftitsu, le corps portant lea mar- 
ques du Grand Somme, Tetus du 
dharmacnara rouge, assis les }ambes 
etroitement croisees sur le “Iotas dc 
joyauz,” etc ... 

A gauche de dc'sus 

de ITafijosn, qu'on peigoe on unmense 
palais aenen , . , et qu’on y peigne 
buit Buddha Bhagarat BatoaliUim, 
.SarhkusnmitarSjendra, S3Jendturaja, 
Sunetra, Doljprasaha, Vairocana Jioa, 
Bhaisajjagnm, Ssrraduhihaprasa- 
maca. 

Bans les angles supineuis, deux 
derapuJro places au’ dessus de tons 
lea Buddha, Bodhisattva, pratyeXa 
buddha, Sravaha, font tomber dea 
fleurs ... 


Ces Bodhisattva ont a la mam le 
fnut et le Iivre, ils oat tme forme 
bnllante, ils portent im vetement sn- 
penenr de soie; ils sont pares de tons 
les omements; lenr corps est couvert 
d'on kasaya rouge qui flotte, ils sont 
assis, les jambes etroitement crois6es, 
snr le iabpujiet preaeax.^ 


A gauche de Sakyamuni, au dessus 
de I'eodrOit ou se se troure llanjafr?, 
qu’on pejgne on immense palais 
a^nca*. . . et qu’on y peigne hmt 
Buddha Bbagavat: HatoasiUun, 
Sankusufflitarajendra,* S&Iendraraja,* 
Sunetra, Bnhprasaba, Vairocana Jina, 
Bbat$33>8guru, Sarv'aduhkhaprala- 
inoca 

Bans les angles supineurs, denz 
deiaputra plac& au dessus de tons 
les Bnddha, Bodhisattva, prati/eito- 
bvddha,^ ^ravaka, font tomber dcs 
fleuTs. , , . 


^Bien que les prati/ekabuddh^ jie »oi«nt pas mentioimis dans le TdrSm*. la 
description des Bodhisattva leur emprnnte quelques traits, ce qui dcvient Incoherent. 
C'est ainsi qne lea Bodhisattva sont habilHa h la fois d un vetement sup^rieur de 
soie ct d un 

* Teste du Ifa'ijutrlpt* sans tnodiflcation Et pourtant, puisque ilaBjuirl, dans 
la Traction du Tilrdm’.est rarant-demier de fa rangile, le palais a^rien (rimdna) 
plac^ au dessus de lu) u'aura gutre la place de aeteodre De plus, il lemble que 
ce rimCna dcs rail etre, dans un teate k Is louange d’Avalokiteivara, au dessus 
de CO Bodhisattva 

* Tdrim* ajoute " II regarde 1 JLrya Mafijoirt Dans le J/afi/uirfm*, ee nom 
o'est donni que par la version rhlDOise, Jes lextes skt. et tlb^tain disent simpletnent 
" II regarde I’Arpa ’* I) est confome h la tradition de Iter Maftjulrl i SaAkusumiU, 
son p^re spirituel, c'wt peut-^ftre Je respect de cette tradition qui a empi'cM de 
modifier la position du vt*n<Jna (cf note supra) 

'Conforme au i/adjuirtm' sit. tmndu que U tlUuSn a Padiaa’i gevg tor 
(Padma utqlfa) 

* youvelle pretive qae le passage ei-desausdu Tdrdin* est corroaipu on nous parle 
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iWUCELLE LALOU 


MaujtiSTimiilalalpa ^ TarSmiilakalpa 


Au (Icssiis dc-> ;)ra(^eA.a&uddfta,hmt 
Haliu^ravnka doivcnt Clrc pciDts 

Emci^eant du lac de lotus, s«r un 
pic dc montagnc, oat rcprcsenlc !e 
irodfcflrdja Ynm'lntaka II a un aspect 
temfiant, li ticnt Ic lacet et Ic baton, 
il Tcgardc Mau^uSrl cn 6coutant 6on 
ordre 

En dessous de celtc montagnc, qu’on 
peigne I’oQlciant regardant !Mauju§rI 

An dessous de Sakyamuut, da c6te 
droit, qu’on peigno nn grand Roi dcs 
lUonts, tel qu’on I’a dcjH d^ent, mats 
BansleftrodJiarajaYamSntaka Qn’ou 
peigne cette montagne en dessous 
d’Avalokiteirara L\ est plac^ la 
deesse TdrS 


Au dcssus * dcs /jrat^cA.al»HcWftfl, 
butt MaLalruvnka donent Ctre points 
Emcrgcant du lac de lotus, sur un 
pic de montagne, est represents lo 
krodharSja Sgrol mas non pa * Ilaun 
aspect de grande cruaute, jl fient le 
laect ct le bfiton , il regardc le Mahabo- 
dbisattva* comrae s’ll reccvait son 
ordre 

En dessous de cette montagne, est 
peint roCDciant qui contemplc Mau- 
juSri * 

Au dessous de Sakyomuni, du edt£ 
droit, qu’on peigne un grand Hoi lies* 
Monts, tel qu’ou I’a dejb dtcnt, mais 
sans le krodharSja Sgrol mas non pa 
Cette montagne est pemte* an 
dessous d’AvalokitesTara * Lh est 
placee la deesse Tara 


' 2fan;«5rini“ skt i uttare, tib off ttt “dessous", TSram^ byan du ^ uttare 

* Sgrol mas Iglnonpa ‘ Subjugu^ par Tara(t),’ remplace Yamantaka, forme 
terrible de MaOjuSri 

* Mahabodhisattva remplace jci ManjnSrl 

* Oubli ou negligence, pour 6tre logiquc 1 officiant, dans le Taram* doit eon 
terapler Avalokitesvara 

* Nouvelle preuve de nigligence dans 1 adaptation Avalokitelvara, au d4but de 
la description du TdrSm”, est b gauebe du Buddba, i] ne peut done pas dominer 
la montagne de droite 
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JlTanjuSrunulaXalptt * 


TarSmulaiaJpa 


llaujusri int riocuteur 
Qa on represente la Demenre Pure 
au milieu doit etre peint Sakya 
mum, a droite Manjusn, sacalilable 
a la couleur des piatils du lotus, da 
safran ou du soleil , un lotus bleu est 
aeeroche a son ^paule gauche, il re- 
garde Sakyamuni cn joiguant les 
raauLS il a 1 aspect d on JLutnara 
coiffe dn paiieaetrala 

A gauebe de Sakyan uni est peint 
AralokitesTara, couleur de la lune 
dantomne Au dessns, Maitreya 
Samantahhadra, Yajrapam, Idaha 
mati, Santagata, Gagauagafija Sar 
YamTara^an^mbbui sont zepre 
sentea 

«Au dessus d ens, buit Baddba 
Bhagarat doirent etre pemts les 
Tathagata Sankusumitarajendra, Rat 
iia|iklun, W ithin , Vuvabhttt, Era 
kutsanda, Sunetra, Ksnalamtiai et 
Easjapa 

A droite de Bbagavat, a cote de 
Manjusn U faut peindre le cerclc de 
la Grande Assemblee 


ilaujusn* interlocuteur 
Qu’on represente la Demeure Pure 
an nuheu, est place Sabyamum 
A droite, Avalokitesvara,® semblable 
a la conlenr des pistils du lotus, du 
safran on du soled Un lotus bleu 
(utpala) est accroclie a son epanle 
ganehe, il regarde Sakyamum en 
jotgnant les mams 

A gauche de Sakyamuni est place 
Vajrapani, blen comme le pnyangu 
I Au dessus, Maitreya, Samanta 
I bhadra, Vajrapani,* Mabamati, Santa 
mati,* Gaganaganja, SarvauiTarana 
Ttskambhin sont representes 

An dessus d eox, hmt Buddha 
Bbagarat * doivent etre pemts les 
Tathagata Sanbnsnmitaraja, Ratnal 
khm, VisTabhnt, Krakntsanda, 
hamoni et Kasyapa 

A droite de Bbagavat, a cote d Ava 
lokitesrara, il fant placer le cercle 
de la Grande Assemblee 


' Cf I/’/conojropMe pftntrt p 42 et buit 

» tls f 80» 

* Noter la stabiliW de ManjuSrt conime interlocuteur du Buddha 

* Le nom de hlafijusrl eit compUtement 4tiniiii4 de 1 tcoDographie du pafa 
moyen daoa le Tarim* ^iitanoias eauf des traits nsiWes coioine lumararupa 
padcaeirola lea caract#ristiquea de hlaftjuarl ont subslsU et AvalokiteSTara est 
de ce fait couleur des pistils da lotus du safrau ou da soleil et porte le lotus bleu. 

*Ici ce neat pas AvalolcitesTara qui pamtt deux foia taais Vajrapilni 
Ladaptateur du Tardm* na pas poursuivi son travail et la Iiste de Bodbisattva 
da Tarim* reproduit exacteineat celle dtt UaHjnirt* 

* 4i ba- 1 gcegs p* “ Tirim* 2i ba i blo-groa b £2nts 

mati comme le skt 

* Les buit Buddha annouc^s ne sont que six dans le ifanjuirim* tibdtain il 
manque Kanakamuni et KsSyapa Le TSram* n eu cite aussi que six, maia ce 
Bont Sikhin et Sunetra qui sont onus 
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MARCELLE LALOU 


ManjTisrimuJalalpa 

Taramulakalpa 

Au dessous du trone de Biagavat, 
dDe grande montagne emerge du 
Grand Ocean . . . 

Sur Cette montagne, an dessous dc 
Maujuiu, est represente le kro^ta- 
raja Yamantaka ... A gauche de 
Bhagavat, au dessous du trone, pres 
des pieds d’AvalokiteStara, sur un 
plateau de la montagne de jojaux, Ja 
dees'se Tara doit etre pcinte . . . 

Au dessous dn trone de Bhagavat, 
line grande montagne emerge . . etc 

Sur cette montagne, au dessous 
d’Avalokitesvara, est place le kro- 
dharaja Sgrol mas [non pa] . . . A 

gauche^ de Bhagavat, au dessous du 
trone, pr^ des pieds d’Avalokitesvara 
. . la deesse Tara doit etre pemte . . . 

*-Bien que I’adaptateur du T3rim* ait placd prdc^demment Avalokitearara h 
droite du Buddha (c! p 329 n 10), i) le laisse mainteoant & gauche, comme dans 
le Jfofijuirtm* et le r^aultat est parfaitement incob^reot 

• 

3/aHjl^^nmuiafcaIpo * 

T&Tim&lakaXpa^ 

Maujusn intcrlocuteur 

En premier, qu’on pcignc MafijuSn 
. . . h gauche, SamantahIiacIm,hdroilG 
Atalokitcsiara A droitc ct cn dessous 
du siege de JtnujuSrI, est place le 
krodJinnlja Yamjntnka . . . au dessous, 
ToOlciant Au dessus dc hlafgusrl, 
qu’on pcignc le Tathagata Sapknsu- 
nutarijendm 

Maujulri intcrlocuteur. 

En premier, qa'on pcignc le Sla- 
habodbisatti a . sous la forme 

d’un enfant (khye'u) . . i gauche, 
Samnntabhadm, & droitc, Ataloki* 
tesiara A droitc ct cn dc«TOU3 du 
8i>gc d’AMilokitcsvnra, est plnc£ le 
krodhariija Sgrol mns non pa . . . nu 
de««oni, roOliiant Au ilcssus d’Ain- 
lokitCHiarn, qu’oii pcignc le TothSgnto 
AmitAlihm 


*Cf L7fonojrrdpfc{^ de$ itoffet pnntrt, p 47 «t »uiT 

* I B3». 

* prujrnt«{ tnaU II rc*te raeore A re ^fahlfmlhltaUr* (AralAlcitei 
Tara] rarpeet juvenile de ^Unjutrl 

* Icl enrore, AThlnkitorara paralt drnx fol*. t<e reate de la drtcriptlon rat 
adapts eorraelmml. 
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Man]\isTimiHal.alpa ^ 

MaSjusri interlocuteur 
Aq centre est pemt Manjnsn ... a 
droite, Samantabhadra, a gaoche, 
A>aIoLit&)Tara {ces trois images soot 
placees dans trois lotos qoi n’ont 
qn’une tige eentrale Le teste repete 
pins bas qoe Maujnsri est au centre, 
encadre de Samantabbadra et d’Ava* 
lokitesvara). 


Taramulakalpa 

AvalokitesTara interlocuteur.* 

An centre est peint Avalokitesrara 
... a droite, Samantabbadra . . a 
gaucbe de iTaSjnsn (stc), Avalo- 
kitesvara*. . . (ces trois images sont 
plaeees dans trois lotus qm n’ont 
qn’nne tige eentrale Pins bas, le 
teste dit que le Mahabodbisattra est 
encadre de Samantabbadra et de 
Mabastbamaprapta *} 


* Cf Iconagraphie dc* petnUt, p 54. 

* l>J« f S7» 

* Depuis la description da pafa suplrieur, I’adaptateur ne s’^Uit pas aris^ de 
ebanger le nom de I'lnterlocuteur du Buddba 

* Void une dea preuves les plus dagraates da d^marqusge apr^ aroir placd 
AraloLitesTara an centre de ] inuge, I adapUteur ne poareuit pss son trBrgil, i) 
conserve la description du ifalijuirtin* d« sorte que nous retrouvons MafijuSrI 
chef des Trow Grands Eommes, et qu’Aralohilesrara est nomm^ detis fois 

* La description du Ifafiiufrlai* est claire, eelle du rflram* est Sneoh^rente le 

rappel de U description n est pas eonforme aus indications initiales puisqu’une 
triade famine d’AraloLiteirara entre ATalokitesrara et Samantabhadra est 

CDSuite cit^ comme devant Stre eompos^e du hlah^bodhisattva [Aralokite^rara] 
encadr^ de Samantabbadra et de MabSstbamaprilpta 
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MAnCELLK luKhOU 


A^AL\SE rr Co^CORI>\SCES 


Tiramulakalpa 

(tiWtain) 

(sansknt) 

Honunago & Avalokitc^vara 

ZTommage aux 

eiam ... , 

3 Jojnur. 
eiam . . . 

tiidatm* Sgrol ma’i gni’i 6tcu>gi nam mkba’ I 

J 6ud- 

mtViA ua (•Taraann-apangaganalMc). ' 

dhivasa-upan- 

2a Lc Buddha annoncc aux dtcux do la Dcmcurc Pure 
(Suddhaiasa-kaijika) qu’tls aicnt i^outcr son 

CD&cigncment sur la tnCthodo do lamddhi, la magic, 
ctc> afin quo lous los Ctros soiont csompis do 
maladies, possident la roattnse, etc Lea deta 
aqujescoot et rCchmcnt col cosoigncment qu: ra Ics 
lotrodoure dans la mCtbodc do eamdd^t do tous Ics 
Bodhisattva, qui procurera la d^hrrance, qui fora 

gagauatale. 

afiseoir sur le truoe dc tajra, qai vauicra Mara, qui i 

p. I, !• 11 

fora touraer la Roue dc la Lo>> etc 

2b Sak^amuai coa\emp\e \e eerclc de YAasti&bUe avee ' 
l’(EU de Buddha, rempbt la rCgion dc lumi&re et 
eotre dans le samadln Raam-par ’joms pa l^liracles 
lununeux qm parviennent au SukhavoU, aupr&s du 

p. 1, 1 18 

Tflthagata AmitSTus (Che-dpag med) ou se trouve 
d6j2 Avalokite&vara 

4a7 Avalokitesrara salue Ataitayus et lai annonce 
4b VarriT^e de Sakyammu Programine de I’enseigne 

p 2, 1 22. 

ment qui rejouit I’assemblce Alors, Amitabha 
('Od dpag tu med pa), s’adressant a Avalokiteo 
vara, repHe le programme, avee qnelques vanantea 
et e’est \e pretexte de uoirvenes rejouissances 

p 6,2^®paras 

5a3 Mention du Sin po che snan ba'i le’u rah byam 

p 6, 1 23 Sat 

^Satna ava&hasapataZartsaraJ 

napatalavisafa 

5a5 JfMlomaMtro de Tara 

Cf p 3, 1 5, 

6b 1.8 “secret de Tara” uue syllabe magvque, 

mulamantra de 
MaSjusn 

Cf p 3, 1 19 

(eftaftsara) qui fait tout r€ussir 

7b Pbenomenes qui effrayent les dieox de la Denseure 
Pure fiakyamtmi les rassure 

8a Sakyamum traverse des Champs de Buddha et se 

Ct p 7, I T 
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Taramu^dkoipa 

(tibetain) 

JUanjusnmuJalijJpa 

(sanstnt) 

Ua 

rend dans tin tuuTBrs nomine Knn nas me-tog Idan 
(SamantaknsmnaTaU T), a la frontiete dn Snkba 
rah. 

BnnmeratioQ de Tatbagata Zla ba md kyi snan ba 

p 7, 1 9, Jyoti 


dn ton tn gsal ba i dpaL 

saamyagandha 


— Sman gyi bla vaidurya 'od tyi rgyal po 

Tabb&sasn 

BhaisaiTaguro 


— Knn tn man ba’i dpal 

raidnryapra 

bbarsja 

Samantayabba- 


> — Yan-dag par ’phags pa rarral Po {SaiQTaklrva 

sosn. 

8amnndataraja 


rajaT) 

(««) 


— Sa lai dbanpoi igyal po 

Salendraraja. 


— 'Jig rten dban pbyug rgyal po 

Lokendraraja. 


— Che dan y«-ces dpag tn ued pa Tnam par nes 

Amitayarjna 


pa’t rgyal po 

nanniseaya 


~Kqs tn snaa ba soon ba utba* yas pab i^yal po 

laja 

Cf Jyotuoami 


Yai-^a rya snan ba i 'od zer kyi rgyal po 

rajendra 

12a 

Bnnmeratiott de Tatbagata. 

P 7, 1 24. 

13bl Etmmeration de Baddha qoi se trooTeot avec 1 

P 9, 1 7, la 


Sabyamtim an Spyod jnl, sur le “Vaissean de 

scene est placee 


Taro.” 

an Saddbara 

14b 

Enumeration d etres et d objets 

sabbarana. 
p 9, 1 11 

IGa 

Liste de Big pa igjal po (Vidyaraja) 

p 9,1 17 

16b 

Liste de Big pa rgyal mo (Vidyarajnil 

p 9, dernier } 

20a 

Liste de dharant personmdees 

p 9, en bas 

21a 

Liste de Grands Anditenis. 

p 13, dernier} 

22b 

Bescnption de la suite de Haro. laste de boms, 

P 14 

23b 

tons femiains. 

Liste de Grondes Auditnees. 

p 14 dernier 5 

24a 

mantra. 

p 15, en bas. 

26b 

Liste de g^nies. 

p 17, en bant. 

2Sa 

taste de r?< 

p 18, 1 1C 

2Sa7 Liste de tnahoraga ] 

p 18 1 23 

2Sb 

Liste de panida 

p 18 1 20 

29b 

Liste d astres. 

p 19, 1 2L 

30a 

Signcs da rodiaque. 

p 20. L 15 
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Tar&mu^akalpa 
(tibCtflin) 

[Rito pour lobtention do la rcussito do 1 operation 
8 up 6 neuTc, cxtiait du rito fln du chap 7] 

Immcdiatcmcnt, cotnincncc lo nto cn bateau enr ]c 
Gauge p 85 

105b °ras ns 51 egrubpat leu tie brgyad pa fiuduchap 10 

rjofjs so [Rcussito do pafa supfnear, fin du ebap 

81 

IinmJldiatenient, ^aLyamant anoonce & Avalokx d^but du cHap 
tc4\aTa 1 cnseignctQcnt du tito do po|o aoycn 11 

llCb L officiant emporte lo pafa au sommet d’uue mon 
tagne 

122a Enumeration do Bodbisattva, etc p 111 

125a Passage gcographique (decalagc ce passage se cf p 8 £ 
trouve, dans le ilanjuSrtm*, iromediatement aprts 
le rite en bateau supra t 105) 

127b °ras ns bar ma 1 iko ga rob byatn [le u] ste dgu-pa fin du chap 11 
rjogs so [Rite du pata moyen, fin du ebap Oj 
131a ^ras ris bar ma 1 ebo ga rab bt/am las b^u^pa bpron fin du chap 12 
phren gi cho gas leu rah hyam rjogs so [Rite du 
Tosaire [al^amala), extrait du nto du pafa moyen 
fin du chap 10 ] 

136a bt/oM chub sems dpa ®rtfa ha t rtog pa-las hgran Bn dn chop 13 
phren srai b«* cho gat leu rah hgam b*u gStg pa 
yens 5 M rjogs so [Rite du rosaire (aksamalasutra) , 
fin du chap 11 ] 

144b byan Ihub sems dpa *** °rca bo t rtog pa las le u fin du chap 14 
rah hyam bcu gnis pa rjogs ao [fin da chap 12 ] mais les der 

mera parag 
different 

A Paktib de la Fin du Chapitbe 14 * Les Deux Teztes Divebqeni 
148b bcom ldo»i- dos Trto pbops mo sgrol-mot rca-ba» rtog pa yans-pa 
dan Idan-pa t tin ne Jin\las'\ne8 par sky^o \ \ than pa gcig Ces bya- 
ba t rtg pat rgyal po yons su rjogs so [Fin du Roi des Forraulea 
(ttidyarojo) nomine Umpide (ekapada)] 

*Noter que pr^cis^ment A cet endroit la nmnSrotation dea chapitres du 

ZlaRjuirl’ eat dic&We au I eu du 15e chap on trou>e une 24nie foia un chap 

13* et la suite continue 1 erreur 
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150b bSom Idan ’das ma ’phaffs ma sprtd tna $ pans pa dan Idan pa’t tin 
ne ’jm gyt rgyal~pa’% rca bff*» rtog par *Jug pa £es bya 5o % r\g pa 
rgyal po Ihen-po yons-sn rjogs so [Pm du vidyaraja nomiBo “Des 
cente” (atatara)] 

152b bSom Idan-’das tna® ftn i»e ’jin-gyt rgyal po [Jas nes par sJLye’o] || 
dA,ar jno ihen-mo % rtog pa yons su rjogs so [[ [Fm da rite (JLalpa) 
de la “ Grande Blanche ’ j 

154a bcom Idan-’das-ma^ tin ne *jm-gyi rgyal por sems-can thams-iad rjes 
su son par hyed pa po £es bya ba > rtg pa rgyal-po rjogs so [Fm dn 
itdySraja nomine “ Celoi qm attire tons les etres ”] (si le jja(a remue 
Tiolemment, on obtiendra la rojantc, etc cf f 164*) 

256a bSom-lda»~’das wa® /i» tie ’jtn-gyt rgyal p&r gser ’od Ses-l>ya-ba’t rtg 
pa rgyal po chen po yons su tjogs-so [Fm du tnahaiidi/arojo nommS 
Or Eclat (Suoarnaprobliaso)) (toutes les tnaladiea sont 4eartees) 

157a bcom ldan~’das mo® tin ne ’jtn loj nes par sXyes pa sons rgyas bcu 
fffits kyts tftfta/t-par <£ba/i-is.lier ba bya 6a t ng pa rgyal pa dlien- 
po [(Fm du) mahavtdySraja oonunfi ‘'Consecration par les donze 
Buddha”] 

158b biom-ldan ’dos-tno® tm-ne V” fffj/ul po lhag par mos pa’t phreth 
* 6a £is hya ba’i ng pa’* rgyal po [Fm du v*dyaroja nonane " Quit 
I snde de supreme adoration ”J 

160b bdom Idati 'dos-ma® tin ne 'jin-las ties par s^j/es pa gnod^byin tbams 
^ cad Xun-nas ’on bos ies* ri^ pa* rgyal po chen po yons su rjogs so 
[Fin du ttdyaraja nomme "Qui fait venir de partout tons Ies yaksa "] 

162b ® tin nr-’jtn-las nes par styes pa 3ban ldat*-gyi ngs tun tu ’on 

boi ng pa’* rpyoZ po rjogs so (Fm du Vtdyaraja [nomme] “Qui 
fait apparaitre partout la lignee d Isana” (Dban Idan)] 

164a ® fin-ne 'jin lo nes par byun ba * '}ug par hyed ng po’i rgyal-po 

ihen-po yons su rjogs-so [F^ da mahav^dyaraja [nommd] “Qm 
mtroduit ”] 

164b ®tin ne ’jin-Ias ties por styes pa y* ge bin to ies* riji po i r^yal 
po Ihen-po yons su rjogs so [Pm dn mahaiidyaraja noroinS “Dil 
syllahes ’ J (si le pala remue TioIeinmeQ^ oo obtiendra la royante, cf 
f 154“) 

16Cb ° tin Tie ’jin las nes par styes pa ’odrser dan Man-pa ies® rtog 
pa'll rgyal po ihen po rjogs so [Fm do mo^o^orparaja nomme “'Qui 
possMe les rayons ’ J 

167b ® Un ne ’jm gy* rgyal polos nes par styes pa pad ma A^un-tu 

snon bo ies® ng po rgyal po ihen-po yons su rjogs so [Fm du 
tnalaiidyaraja nomin^ “ Lotos partout bnllant ” (padmosatnanfa 
prabha)] (pour fame tons Jcs tamo) 

168b ® tin tie 'jin-Ios nes par styes pa dpt byed hrgyad-iu * rjcs su 

byed-pa ies” ng pa rgyal-po rjogsso [Fm dueidyorajanomiaS “ Qm 
entrame b sa suite les 60 sign«"] 
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TarStnulaKalpa 

(tiWtain) 

Maiijii^nmulakalpa 

(sansknk) 

30b Liste de yalpni 

32a7 Mention du <in ne *jtn gtft l^u tab lyam hya» 
6huhsemsdpat sde snod (aamadhi pafdlavisara 
hodhitaHtapi^aka) 

p 20, 1 23 

32b Ordrc3 donnes au khro ho rgyal po (krodharajci) 
36a ral pa gyen rjes kyi rtog pa £hen-po byan-^huh 
sems dpa* sctas dpc^ <!hen-po*$ mam ’phrul gyt le o 
rob bjyam las / b2oin Idan-das 'pbofjs ma sprol^u i 
rcahai rto^ pa tds ^duspat le*u sSe dan pa o 
[Chap dc 1 Asscmblte,* le 1”J 

Avalokitesvara cntrc dsns Ic aamSdhi nommC kun 
tu Ua ha 

p 22, I S 

1 

3Gb Vajropam le pna de rcTtlcr Ic mandala pa{alcu 
Sara 

P 25 

S7a Trois syllabes 

p 25 

88a 8da Sene de mantra 

( 

39b Mantra et fumigations pour mviter les Buddha et 

dhupomantrO} 

Bodhisattva 

p 27, 1 IS 

40a-44a Combinaisons de mantra et de mudra pour des 
resultats precis 


45a Dermer mantra (de Ganida) 

46b7 Avalokitesrara entre dans Ic samSdh\ Domme '' 
Bakul bar byed pa 

p 34, dermer 
mantra 

46b Le Mahasattva Vajrapani Qnhyadliipati interpelle 
AyalokitesTara 

47a Passage Tersifie (Manjusri et Jlafijughosa sont 
remplacea par Bodhisattva) 

p 36 

47b Pour le profit des etres Avalokitesvara revSle le 
nte du mandala 

64a Hite iabhtieka 

67a byan chub sems dpa t sde snod biam Idan-’das ma 
’phags ma sgrdl ma ral pa gjen brjes kyi rco-ba t 
cbo ^ct-las 1 dkyil- khor gyy cfto pa rab bj/ams kyi te it 
ate gn s pa rjogs so [Bite dn mandala fin da 26me 
chap ] 

p 36 


' Ia traductioa complete des coloplxms n «st pda T4p€t€e dans 1 analyse Cf 
p 330 oO les diftlrcntes formes sont dtudides 
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Tardmulakalpa 

(tibftain) 


MatijuSrttnulakalpa 

(snnskrit) 


[Rito pour Tobtention dc In r6ussitc do I’opdration 
eupCmurc, cxttaxt du nto fin du cliap 7] 
Imm^dmtciacnt, commcocc lo ntc cn bateau sur Ic 
Gauge 

105b ®fos m mlhog fft agrub-^pat te*u ale brgijad^pa 
rjogs ao [RCussito du pafa sup^ncur, fin du ebap 
8 ] 

Imm^djatcmcnt, Sokynmuni atmonco h Avaloki 
teivara I’cnscigncment du ntc du pafa moyen 
116b L’of&ciant emporte Ic pafa au sonunct d'uuc mon 
tagne 

122a Enumeration do Bodbisattva, etc 
125a Passage geographiquc (decalage ce passage bc 
troQve, dans le JllanjuSrm^, unmediatcment apr&s 
le Tito cn bateau, supro, i 105) 

127b ®faa na bar ma t iho ga rah hgam [t^u] ate dgu-pa 
rjoga so [Rite du pata moyen, fin du chap D] 
131a *ffls na bar ma’» 6ho ga rab bgam las hltt-pa bgran 
phren gt {he gat lea rab bgam rjoga so [Rite du 
Toaaire (al$amaki), extrait do nto du pafa moyen, 
fin du chap lOJ 

136a byan Shub sems dpa’t^ ®rca-ba» rtog pa-Jaa bgran 
phren arad bu’t iho ga » Ic'u rab b jam bvW gCtg pa 
yons su rjogs so [Rite du rosaire {aksamalasutra)/ 
fin du chap 11] 

144b byan chub sems dpa’t° ®rco bo’» rtog pa-fas Ze u 
rab hyam bSu gms pa rjoga so [fin du chap 12] 


p 85 

fin du chap 10 


d^but du chap 
11 


p 111 

cf p 83 


fin du ebap U 
fin du chap 12 


fin dn ebap 13 


fin du chap 14, 
mais les der- 
mers parag 
diffbrent. 


A Paetie de ea Pin dtj Chapitbe 14,® Les Deux Textes Diveegent 
148b beam Idan-’das ma ’phags ma agrolmat rca~bat rtog pa yans pa 
dan Idan-pat Un-ne 'jtnllaa'Jnes par skye’o jj rkan pa getg les bya- 
ba » rtg pa i rgyal po yotts si* rjogs so [Fm du “ Boi des Formules 
[vtdyaraja) nomme “Umpbdc (eftopada)] 

•Noter que pricis^ment i cet endroit la num€rotation dea cliapitrea du 
ifofijuiri* eat dScalie au lieu du 15e chap on trouve une 2tee fois un chap 
13 ct la euite continue 1 erieui 
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150b hcomldan’das tna 'phagsma sgrolmai yana pa danldan pai tin 
ne 'jtn gy\ rgjal-po t tea ha % rtog par 'jug pa £es bya ba t rig pa 
rgyal po Shen-po yans su rjags so fFin dn ttd jaraja oomme “ Des 
cents ” (avatSra)'] 

152b bcom Idan-’das wa^ hrt ne ’jin-pift rpyat po [Jos nes par skye’o] || 
dkar mo chen-mo i rtog pa yens su rjogs so ]) [Fm du rite [kalpa) 
de la ‘ Grande Blanche ’ ] 

154a bcom Wan- das ma° Un ne 'jinrgyt rgyal por sems-can thams-cad rjea 
sw son par byed pa-po tea hyorha » rtg pa rgyal‘po rjogs so [Fm du 
vidyaraja nomme “ Cehn qui attire tons les etres ’ ] (si le pafo remne 
violemnieBt, on obtiendra la Tojaute, ete c£ f 164’“) 

156a bcDjn Idan-’das ma^ tm ne *jin gyi rgyal-por gser od tes-hya ha’s ng 
pa rgyal po chen po yotts su rjogs so [Fm du mahaiidyaraja nomme 
Or Eclat (Suiarnaprabhfisa)] (tontes les maladies sont ecartees) 

157a hSom Idan-’das ma° ttn-»e ’jin las nes par skyes pa sans rgyas bcu 
gsiis iyjs mnon-par Sbon bskur ba ies bya-ba * ng pa rgydUpa c7>sn~ 
po C(Fm du) mahavtdyaraja nomme "Consecration par les douzc 
Buddha ’ j 

168b 6fom-Jdan ’das-ma^ tm ne ’jm gy% rgyal po lhag par mos ptfi phren^ 

* ba desbya-hat rigpas rgyal po [Fm du vxdyaroja nomme "Guir 
Uode de supreme adoration ] 

160b bcom Idan ’das-ma^ tm ne-’pn-tas nes par skyes pa gnodsbyin thama 
* cad kun-naa £es^ rtg pa t rgyal-po then po j/ons su rjogs so 

[Fin da vtdyardja nomme ‘ Qni fait Teoir de partout tons les yahsa ’ ) 

162b ® tin ne jmdas nes par skyes pa 3bo>> Idan-gyt rxgs JLun tu 'on 

ba’* ng pa’t rgyal po rjoga so [Pm du vidyaraja [nomme] "Qui 
fait apparaitre partout la Lgn4e d Isana ’ (Dban Idan) ] 

164a “ fm i»e nes par bi/ut**ba » ’jug par byed ng pa t ryyal-po 

cben-po yons su rjogs so [Pm du ma^avidt/araja [nomme] ' Qui 
latroduit”] 

164b °Un-ne 'jin-las nes par skyes pa yi ge bSu ba ies" ng pa * rgyal 
po 5Aen-po i/o«s su rjogs so [Fm du mahaiidyaraja nomme ‘Dix 
syllabes’ ] (si le pafa remne violcmment on obtiendra la royaute, cf 
f 154») 

166b ® fm ne-'j\n Jos nes par skyes pa ’od-zer dan Idan-pa tes° rtog 

pa I rgyal po then po rjogs so [Rn do makakalparaja nomme ‘ Qni 
possede les rayons ’ ] 

167b ° fm ne jin-gyx rgyal-po Jos ties par skyes pa pad ma i«»-fu 

snan-ba ies° ng pa rgyal po then po yons su rjogs so [Fin du 
mahatidjaraja nomme "Lotus partout brUIant ’ {podmosamanfo 
prabld)] (pour faire tons 1« karma) 

168b “ fm-ne jin-las nes par akyes pa dpe byed hrgyad-cu t rjes su 

hyed-pa £es° ng pa rgyal-po rjogs so [Fm du vidyaraja nonan6 “ Qoi 
entraine a sa suite les 80 signes’ ] 
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169b ® tin ne ’jin gyi rgyal po las ties par skycs pa yon tan-gyi rgyan 

4es° Tig pa rgyal po chen po pons su rjogs so [Fin dn mahamdyaraja 
nomine “ Omement des qualites” {gumlaipkard)'^ 

170b °hde ha-6an gyis bkod pa rtg pa rgyal po ehen-po rjogs so 
[Fin du mahamdyaraja nonune “Arrange par les Tusita” {Tuji- 
lavyiiha)'\ 

171a ® tin ne ’jin las «es par shyes pa dp(^bo Idan £es° rig pa rgyal~mo 

ihen-mo yons su rjogs so [Pm de la mahavtdyarajni ® nommee 
“ Heroique ”] 

173b ° tinne*jin-las nes par akyes pa khorba’t sna thag groUbar 

byed~pa Jea° rtg pa’i rgyal po £hen-po rjogs so [Fin du mahavtdya 
raja nomme “ Qui dehvre do hen (litt nez-corde = «as<alo) de la 
transmigration ’ ] 

- 174b b^om lda« ^das mo® rca ba'» rtog par 'dod cm don du pncr bo sbjf«v 
pa\ rig pa’i rgyal po chen po yons su rjogs so [Fin du mahavidyaraja^ 
[nomiae] “ Qui procure la possession du but desir^ ”] 

175a blom Idan ’das mo® rca bo’t rtog pa’t rgyud chen~por ras ns kyi gna^ 
yons su rjogs so [Fm de la sene (gnas) de pata dans le grand 
ntnel (rpyud) du ®m«lololpa) 

176a ® tm ne ’jm-las skyes pa pad-ma'i mtha’ /cs® snags kyt rgyal’po 

Shen po yons aw rjogs so [Fin du mahamantraraja nomml “ Li m ita 
du Lotus ’ 1 

176b * t%n^ne‘jin-las skyes pa pad-ma git hrjtd ces® snags kyt rpjTal po 

chen-po yens su rjogs so [Fm du mahamanUaraja nonane “Lotus 
Eclat ”] 

177b ® tin ne ’jtn las skyes pa dpat be’u ics® ng pa rgyal po ihen po 

yons su rjogs so K [Fm du mahSvtdyaraja noinmfi Snvatsa] 

178a ° tin ne ’jm las akyes pa’t *»» ’jigs pa sbym pa £es° ng pa rgyal 

po 2/ien-po yons su rjops so || byan-^b«b sems dpa i sdc-snod phal 
poShe they pa chen po t mdo sde blom ?do>» 'das ma ’phags ma sgrol 
TOO 1 yaws pa dan Idan pa’t tin-me ’jtn los akyes pa t snags moms « 
le’u~rab byam blu gsum pa rjogs so [Fin du mn/iatidyarojo nomm^ 

'* Qm donne I absence de crainte, ’ TreuiJmc chap (pafutoiisaro) do 
^odAisattiapita^a oiotaipsala mahajanasHtra, surlcs mantra (snags) 
qui r^sultcnt du samadAt dcrelopp^ dc Bhagavatl Arja Tara] 

100a bfom Man ’da# ma ng pa • rgyal mo jior (sic) t# u daw po rjogs- 
so [Fm da 1" cbap , dans BAapat at« mal SudySrajin) 

Ritca en3cjgnC*s par Vajiaj^Ui ^ Avalokitcsvara 
101b Ititcs nocturnes dans nn ciinefiJre 

103a “Itiussile dn t^ijra” (loOiciant cmporte un pafa au sommet dune 
montngne, recitations, offrandes, 8*il ec prodiiit ua son dc tamboar, 

1 ofQciant rcnaitm dans la Famille du tajra) 

•looter le ({mlnln 
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193b "Reussite des flJches” (of&ande de noumture au sarjigha, puis 
peinture d’Aralokiteavara, jaune, & trois Jens’, entre Bb^kuti et 
U'59i?a (lire U?9i$l) , 1 officiant renaitre au Sukbarati) 

194a b»/an c7>ul) sems-dpa -chen po *phags pa phyag iia rdo-rjes gsunS'pa 
boom ldan~*das ma rtg pa t rt^yol molhen mo Jeub^i pa’o [Bhagaiati 
lidyarajut, 45me chap^ prononce par le Kaliabodlusattva Arya 
Vajrapaiji] 

194b Jlahabrahnia r4ieJe ia ttdga qiu protfs® des rolcurs, de la peur des 
cerpcnts etc 

195a Description dune peinture sur jtoffe (pato) Buddha eiposant la 
Loi, a droitc, Aralokitesvara, 1 gauche, Vajradhara Aupres d Ava 
lokitesjTara, Bhrkuti el Maharidjarajm, tous les per<!onnages en 
padmosana Bitea {luman de 15 ans, recitation du rosatre) 

19Gb5 “R^usute du rosairc’ (tna^do^a trac«, dans nn cimetibre Le tidpa 
dhara y place des o'^emeats, apparitions effroyables, puis on va an 
Brahmaloka Tous cea ntes sont aceompagnfs de 7 rtcitations) 
197a5 “ Reossite de H Jouissaace de la FiUe de 1 Asara ” (/As ma ytn-gyt 
bu mo la loiia apyoi) 

197b biom Idan-'das ma ng pa rggal mo chen~mo ehaitS’pas gsms pa le’u 
Inapao [BAa^aiali maltandpara^Hi, 5bme chap, prosonc^ par 
Brahma] 

Bites enseignls par Tri'anihu, roi des Matanga (os de femme, 

« arrosage d unne de vaehe) 

19Ss Peinture, par ua artiste habile syant obserri 1 upofad^a, d une 
image de Tnlankho sous 1 aspect d’an d£mon Hites (on renait an 
Sukhivati) 

199a2 b?o«» Mon das ma ng pa » rgyal mo phur bu psuw-pns bcad-pa le’u 
drug pa 0 [Bhagaiati ndgarajUl, G«.me chap, prononce par Tri 
SanUhu] 

Hites enseign^s par Indra Bbutnnatba (peinture montrant Bhagarat 
entre Aralokitesvara ii droitc, ct Vajrapaiji h gauche Bhigarati, 
pares, couleur de pnyonpu est aupr^ d Aralokite&vara, cn haut, 
ua deiapuira ports des Hears, en bo^ 1 officiant tient lenceusoir 
199b Rites (U apparait un scigneur-fl4phant sur lequel on monte Un 
cadavre e«t emporte auprJs d une nviJre ou il est lave, puis placb 
sur un bucher, tSte a lEst, rite do proteebon du compngnon, on 
200a brule le corps ct on recite ju«qn b ce que la fumfe sorte par la bouehe 
du cadarre Obtention de la ndga des flfphants.) (cf supra, p 331, 
200b note 17 ) La tid^adAnro module limage dun paon nrec de la lerre 

* La num^rotation des chapitres pas^e de 1 b 4 AprJs le ler Ic u 1 instruction 
est taite par \ njcapOni et U fin du dime J« « se rapportc prfcUCment fc la section 
de tajrap^al 
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de founmlhirc pnse dans tin cimct»£rc Recitations jusqu’i co quo 
Ic paon rcmuc , on Ic touclic il so change cn femme 
201a “Reussito du lion” (on suscitc nn lion sur Icqncl on monte ct qui, 
201b commo Ic tent, tons conduit ebez Ics 33 dicuz on cst maltro dcs 
iillcs de TAsura). Kites an tno>cn d'un cadavre 
202b dlian Man gyis rab (u blom Man Mas mo’i rtg pa’t rgyo^ 

wio'i le’u [bdun] rjogs so {BhagaiaU tidgarajui, fin du Time cbapitre 
prononed par Isnna (Dbnnldan)] 

Kites cnscignes par Ics quntre LoVapala 
203a Pcinturc representant Bbagavatt Sngata Rites aquatiques 
20-la Un pemtre habile, ayant obserte Vupofadha, point Bhagatat, janne 
d’or cnscignant la Loi, A droitc, Avnlokitcbvara (tiarc de tresses, 
rosaire, lotus) , h gauche, Vajraplni ayant aupris de Im les 4 Grands 
204b Kois, en bas, I’ofliciant Rites (un bojuC se pr^sente sur lequel on 
monte on obtient un corps de deia, on soumet lea dllca do I’Asnra, 
on viTra 1600 ana ct on rcnaitra dans la famille dcs quatre Grand^ 
Koia) 

205a b^om Man ’das ma rtg po’t rggal m<hthen-mo rggdl ihen bits gsuns 
pa’t Is’u brggad-pa’o (IWiajaioti ma/iandyora;»*, Seme ebap pro 
nonce par les quatre Grands Kois] * *' 

Bites ccscign^s par Garuda (pour ga4nr du venin, trancher les vtdy^ 
adreraes, subjuguer, devenir invisible, faire partie do I'entocrage des 
Vidyadbara, renaitre au ciel des Tu$ita) c 

206b bcom Man Mas-mo ng pa’t rggal mo nam mkha’ Idin ggi bfad pa’t 
le tt d< 7 « pa’o [Bhagaiatt tjidyarojni, Oeme chap , prononcS par 
Garuda] 

Kites enseignes par les Meres, les yak^, les Scaurs, les Pisaca, etc 
20Tb “Reussite du PisSca” {mandala dans un cimetiere, bait de viande 
et d’alcool, oSrandes igniea de pods d homme et de sang qui attirent 
les Pisaca) 

208a Rites pour se rendre invisible, pour dominer nne femme, pour 
deliTTer de I’empnse des Piiaca (ofErande de chair humame) 

210a bcom Idan ’das ma rtg pa’t rggal mo cheti-mo \ ma mo dan | gnod- 
sbytn dan ) aTtn~mo cLan ] ’hyun po dan ) ga ea tliams cad kyis gsuns 
pa t mchan-nid-ky% le’u heu ha rjogs so || \Bhaga%aU mahavidyarajni, 
fin du lOime chap des signes {lakgana), prononce par les Mires, 
les Yaksa, les Sesurs, les Bbuta, les Pisaca] 

Rites pour faire tomber la pluie 

211a b£om Idan-’das tna rtg po’t rgyal mo chen mo’i le’u bcu gStg P® " 
ISliagavaCi mahavtdyarajm, lleme chapitre] 

Rites enseignes par Yemaeitra (Thag bzans ns), chef des Asura 
212b lha ma ytn gyt dban po thag btans m kyis bgad pa t bSom Idan ’das 
ma ng pa t rgyal mo chen-mo^t le’u biu gilts pa o 1 1 byan-ihub sens 
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dp^i sde snod phat po-ehe las ieom4dan-‘das ma rtg pa t rgyal tno’t 
hs\.yed-par byed-pat gsan eben £es pa*o iBhagaiati maharidyarajiu, 
12 * chap , prononce par Vemacilra chef des Asora “ Grand Secret ' 
(mahaguhya) qm fait apparaitre Bhagavati Tidyarajm, extrait dn 
BodhiaattvopitaLa acafaipaaHa] 

217a Peintare snr etoffe (ATalokitesvara, conleor des nnages dantomne, 
sur im lotus, na lotus a la mam, pare, tiare de tresses) , on accroehe 
I image h un stupa, grand sacrifice au Bnddha S il sort one lumiere 
d AyalokitejiTara, si la terre tremble, si on entend le son d un grand 
tambour (rno bo cbe}, le pata remue et la reussite est faite 
217b Rea'=site du remede pour les yeus (mtg sman) 

218a Keeettes pour lier les ridi^ adverses 
219a Sites pour se conciher les Naga 
220a Sites pour a'^emr les Yafcsuji 

220b Bcom Wan das wia ^plia^s ma sgrol ma° rcabat rtop par 'pg-rten 
gsum Ifls mam par rgyal ba chen p(/% rtog pa rjogs so [Fin dn nte 
(lolpd) du Grand vainqueur-des Trois ilondes (TrailokamahaTijaya) 
dans le *mMlaAalpa} 

221b Sites au mojen de pata 
Longs mantra 

2'’ob boom Wan-Wos ma* reabai rtog par sgrui thabs Xy% cho g(^% nm 
patUu yons su rjogs so [Ho du chap de la ZD^th<^e (nm pa) du 
* nte pour la reussite {sgrub thoba)] 

230b Bites pour se rendre maitre d one TtUe 

233a Sites pour guerir toutes les maladies (fil file par une nerge, beurre 
baratte par one nerge) 

244a Presages vos ea rere 
247b Sene de ndpa de Tara 
266a7 Pm des udya de Tara 
280a7 Pabncahou de pata 
2S0b Hites medicaux 

2Sla Sites pour obtemr de noiobreiix enfanta 

2Slb4 Rites pour dcTerur chef des Preta (Yi^dags dbaa) 

2S4b Sites pour as'emr une nerge (cd faisaot Icffrande en «oii nom) 

29oa bpan-cbub semaWpa » sde snod bcomldan dasma* rcabat rtog par 
tAams-dad t1 un mon pa t elia gat rtg pa'i ietc rai bgam rjogs so [2^ 
du chapitre de la xxdya des nies (tidbi) pour tons les usages dans !e 
SodbisattcapitaiLa* muta^atpa] 

299b bpan-dbttb sems dpa t sdr snod biom-tdan das ma* rea ba i rtog par 
phyag rgya i le’u rob bjam rjogsso [Fin du chapitre des mudra, 
dansleBodhisattvapttala” tnidaAa7pa](Ie passage est presque entiere- 
ment Tersifie) 

3003 ridpo de PapdoraTasim, 

5 
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302a byan 6hub sems dpa’t sde-snod phdl-po-lhe gin-tu-rgyas-pa ihen-po 
md-kyt rtog-pa't rgyal-por rat pagyen du brjesces bya-ba bcom-ldan- 
>da$-ma sgrol ma’» rtog-pa rjogs-so [Fm du nte (loZpo) de Bhoga- 
vati'Tara, nomme “ Le haut chignon” (urdhvajata) , dans le Bodfti- 
sattvapitala avatmpsaka-mahavaipulyakalpardja] (Le Buddha est an 
Potala Son entretien avec Avalokiteivara est suivi d’une nouvelle 
sene de ntes. pour dcTenir mimstre, general, etc.: offrandes de 
fleurs, tnandflla avec les prodoits de la vache). 

333a Offrandes a I’arbre de Bodhi 
344b Mandaltt dans un cimetifere 

348a Pour asservir une femme, frappcr Maujusri avec des fleurs de 
gaughandika 

360b byan Shub-sms-dpa’i sde inod° raUpa gyen brjea^ sgrol-ma'i rea ba’t 
rtog pa las bgran 'phren srad-hu*i cho-ga’% le^u rab-byam bc« gi*g-po 
yona-su rjoga so [Fm du U^me chap qiu est le nte do rosaire, cxtrait ^ 
Sodhiaattvapitaka^'^urdhiajafa^-Taramulakalpa (cf. f 136a) 

385a R4ussite du nl bu (“ pilule ”( t) Lire plutot dnl bu ” cloche ”) blom- 
Idan-^daa ma’i fca-io’i rtog sgrub^thaba thams-iad iea bya^ba 'dt 
rjoga ao [Co qui est nommd “Rcussitc pour tout” [dans] le ^ 
lalpa de Bbagnvati, est tcrmind] 

368b 3 fand<jIo de Bbagavatl (dcscnptioos). 

378a Longue Enumeration do tidySrdjiii ^ 

380b ral-pa gyen brjea lyi rgyud phyt-maU dkyit^'khor ihen-po^i iho^ga'a 
[Rite (ndfti) du grand mand«Ia dcrappcndicoderprdbeojafatarifrrt]. 
381a Avalokitcsvara enscigne la fabnentton dc son propre mandola Rites 
(unc phyag rgya slab ma, “femme du saenflee,” ^elue de blanc). 
Nombrcuscs descnptions iconogrophiqucs suivics de ntes 
405a blom Idan-'daa-ma sgrol-maU rco-ba['» rtog] dan po-laa btus-pa rjoga- 
so [Fm du recucil cztrait du premier [muiakalpa] dc BhagavatbTiiri]* 
410a7 Pcinture dc j»afa (ear Tun. Ic Buddha, cncadrC d’Ananda et de 
Vajrapaijii a d’un cutE AvaloLitc^rara, de I’autrr, TiriS et SlabimA- 
j-Qrl A la droito de cclle-ci, an Sad, le JambudiTpa, ?i trois pomtrs, 
cn forme d'avant de char; h I Ou«t, le Oodaniya, rond; au Konl, 
I'Uttarabuni, carrE, & I'Est, Ic Videba, cn forme de dcmi^orps 
(c’cat-b-dire dcmi luncT jea de root lur riJebat) dan» Irquel cit 
peinl le Maltre des OandbarTa, le anind Rm IiajtrapWa avec M 
■aitc Dans le Jambudilpa est repr»sentE le Grand Rol VirO'Jbaba, 
tnaUrc des KumbbauJa Dans la repr»*entation da Oodanija da 
h’ord (b*/rt» lvi bo-b** spyoil gy» ging* in) rst jKint le Grand Rol 
VirOpaVsa, tnalire dea Nig*. de blanc, ayant des year de Iwuf 
Dans rUttaraVuni, e*t i>elBt le Grand Itol S'at-M^po (poor nal g#e» 

^ jY^,j'ranjan»)i mahro des Yakra, aree »s suite). 
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411a Rites (da fil torda par une Tietge, des fl^clies, du jojube, des 
amaades, etc , sont places aox pieds du Buddha) 

414a Cle des songes et des pre'«ages 

415b7 Ceremonies a celebrcr arant de partir a 1 Est, au Sad etc 

420b Dialogue entre Sakyamuiu el AvalokitesTara Rites pour assemr 
Mara Indra, Brahma, Lokanatba, dexa, naga, etc 

422b Mantra d’Hayagnva 

423b Fata representant Bhagarat, ayant a gauche Avalokitesvara Ea 
dessous de celiu-ci, le vtdyaraja Hayagnra (poil jaune ceil rouge, 
etc ) attend ses ordres Rites 

427b md med-pa • Zc’u rjo^s sa [Fm do chapitre de 1 absence de maladies] 

434 gnod sbt/tn mo'i IFu rjogs so IFin du chapitre de la yalsim] Rites 
aupres d on lac de lotus 

436b Rites en bateau 

438a bi/an-cbub sems-dpa » mthu mam par bsgytns pa ies-bga bo’t le'u 
rjogs so (Fin da chapitre nomme “Proclamation da poavotr Jnagiqae 
du Bodhisattra ’ ] 

Rites poor roir Amitabha 

442b rta>m^rin rggal-ba*% Sho~ga rtb-mo 'dt yon rjogs so [Ce petit zite, 
d’Hayagnra Tsmquear, est aasst tennmi] 

Longs mantra 

453a raUpa gyen-brjss kyt rgyud phy^ma rjogs so (Termine 1 appeadice 
de 1 Ordhvajatatantra] 
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BaBON a VOV STAfilr-HOLSTEDT 
HabTASD UwiTEaSITT 
Swo-lNDiAiT Inst i t u t e, PEipiTa 

Avalokita and Tara are two of the most popular saviours adored by 
the followers of MahayUna Buddhism The name of the goddess har- 
monizes perfectly with her rescuing activities, and there is a concensus 
omnium as to the fact that Tara means ^‘the rescuer” The name 
Avalokita,' on the other hand, has been the subject of the most divergent 
interpretations 

*The Indian lexicographical works (J/cdinriLofa, Tnl&n^aieta and 
CAnniiA’a AnehUrthataijisnha, all three missing In the Peiping libraries) quoted 
hy the larger St. Petersburg dictionary 5n connection with the BodhlsatUa s name 
glrc A>aIokita as such This sIgniOcant fact has c\ldentlr escaped the attention 
o! most modern Mrlters on the subject, who regard ATalokltoiara as the *iome« 
propniiin of the saint. In purely religious works too the Bodbiiattia is fre ** 
quently designated as Avalokita Santidcva (seventh century a d ) u«cs Avalo* 
klU (Avaloklteivara) as the Ilodhisattva s name In tlie second chapter (versa 
01) of hli PodAlearydroMro See Prajfinkaramatl’s commenUry to the Dodhi 
earyarotflnj editeil by f,. de la \allfe Poussin (BiM Ind), p CC Fee also 
ncavotT. /nlroducHoti* 200 , and RAJC'rnaalJlLAurrBA, Thr /Iwddklsl Faiulnt 
Litmture of J,epol 250 rrofessor de la VaJH« Poussin thinks that before becom 
ng Airs Avalokitcsisra was a rodbUattva, an! at such was named “ Avalokita ** 

{rnr 2 25 tj , 

In Tibet the equivalent of Avalokltesvara (Fpyan ras gzigs-dbaft phyug) Is not 
unknown, but by far the most popular form of tie name la Fpyan ras-grigs (a 
tnniUtlon of Avalokita) h seems to toe that the various ad lUlons to the word 
Aval kita. like loXrirom (see note 4 below) Urom, ndlKa (see 1 C///» 17 4) ««e 
shooH hate l>rrn regardei] at mete titles In many dwumenla the rame of the 
UndhUsdsa It mtirriy omHte,J «n! he Is designate.! by ore of Ms titles i nlv 
! Ivor's artlele ** !/>keeTara eti Indichlre’* (flvlea .tsiaKjsirs I, pulH»h»d 
by the E r KO In IW.) In the Tsnjur w* find a w» rk entllledj Fpyan rss 
*^* “**''■'* V'lp psM«hiI«wn gyl-egtui tialw Coaaira (feed* r»k ;,30S) gliri 
the f lliTwlr- at tu hanikilt title «! this wrrki 

<>a fwf* 314 ( t the sar-e rolume we f n| the title* i /»pel eprsa r*» frff* Ir’l*! 
l«.„a tr.|«| wad*. si Ultete ga an! /Ij-ter* f 

wMeb C.vdter f»e,*.Ta a. f I -ws 
/•te.aJ j| .« Vl.leewga.leUeSsaeeidtt as-l Jegl.e* 

gsi*.ee/.t«l»Srati{ la the |t.*r» ef the rin'efla /Sele-lrl 

n S’! Fee’sl |»JI a*l^«tLer tew lll'ea legira'sf w Ih th* 

T l-.*a a^i weaa’y aifkl lUtea Uf'*»5»# wHk tl* 

7 let** eqkl.-a’nt #t 4»a' ar* e^aavrralMl 

St-'i 
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The name Avalokita is not confined to the strictly religions sphere 
What are possibly the oldest eiastmg uses occar m medical works Those 
who agree with Dr Kiinte’s dating of Vagbhata II {2ISIM 3 796) will 
hare to believe * that the word Avalokita was known as the name of a 
medical authority at least as early as the second century B C The 
Astangasamgraha reports that its author, VIobhata I, received his 
[medical] education from his guru Avalokita {guror aialohxtai) and 
from his own father Sunhagapta Yagbhata I describes Somhagupta as 
more venerable {guruiara) than Avalokita, and the Sanskrit commentary 
(Indu’s SasilekTia) explains the words guror ataJol.tfat by aialolttakhyad 
adxguroh Vagbhata I, the author of the Asiangasamgraha, was a 
famous physician, and his teacher {MBIM 3 788) Avalokita too was 
evidently a human member of the medical profession 

The word Avalokita must have been knotm in India as the name of a 
'heavenly bemg before A D 253 We arrive at this iermxnus ante quem 
by considering the fact that the larger SulhaiaUvguha (JTakjio No 
27) was translated into Chinese by Sanghavarman in A P 252 In the 
edition of the Sanskrit text, wbn^ we owe to MirnxB and NA^JIO, the 
Bodhisattva is called Avalokitesvara (Atolebtfa plus tstara), and San- 
ghavarman gives Kuan stub yin SllSr# as his name * Kuan shih yin is 

*"1^ AtfMgasamffraha (linil! Z S09) aUe mcDtioss Avalokita as a [medical] 
autkor By Ullllf I designate Dc MomoplnuTATA’s Eistory of /ndtan iledxoxne, 
the thud volume of which was published at Calcutta in 1929 heither the 
Astan^asamjrraha (ascribed to ^agbbata I), nor the Atfangahrdayiisamhxtll 
(attributed to Vagbbata II and edited by Dr Kunte), nor the writings of 
HoEBsu: on Indian medicine are available in Peking Therefore I am not in a 
position to form anything like an independent judgment as to the much disputed 
dates of Vagbha(as According to Julius Jollt’s "Medicm/* Strassburg 1901, 
page 8, Huth asserts that VSgbhata H cannot have lived after the eighth century 
A D 

* There is at least one Chinese translation of the larger i8uIhaoatiryaha still in 
existence (IsasjioK'o 25), which must be considerably older than Sanghavarman s 
version Lo-«hia-ch*an who is responsible for that translation, did 

according Naitjio (Column 381), all his translation work before A D 187 In 
the translation ascribed in Lo-chia-ch'an s Bodhisattva named El o-Iou hsilan 
StSS mentioned (TawAO Tip 12 290A) According to Rosejtbeko’s Intro 
duction to tAe study of Duidhum Part I (Tokytl 1916) 170 the TetiugoXu 
DaijisAo states that K'o-ko-lon hsaan = Avalokitesvara 

The character seems ont of place in the passage quoted by Rosenbe^ from 
the dictionary It has probably found its way into the dictionary by a mistake 
Mr L. K. Lin tells me that in the Fo trh yo (kang Chou edition, vol 

1 3b) its author (Cnou Ch un ^^) quotes theexpres8ionK‘o-lou hsDan and adds 
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evidently a translation of Skt AvaloikiialQkasmra, a compound which, 
as far as I know, does not occur in the easting documents written with 
Indian characters * It has been suggested that Kuan yin SfiW, the most 
popular Chinese name of the Bodhisattva, is an abbreviation of 
entirely due to the Chinese This view will probably not be encouraged 
by those who know that Avalokitasvara occurs in an ancient manuscript 
written with Indian characters, which has been found in Eastern Turke- 
stan (Mikonov, p 243) Dr Mironov is evidently right m believing that 
the form Avalokitasvara (which occurs five times on one incomplete leaf) 
cannot be due to clerical errors It has never been found in documents 
doubtlessly written in India, but it must have been regarded as correct 
by some at least of the Sanskrit scholars living north of the Himalaya 

the three charactere to it (between ^ and in email type In the 

Fan* Jfinjt Ch* Bi*np*en (Shanghai 1921, page 62b) vi4 

find the atatement that the Wu Uang Oh *ng chtng P'jnp ting Okueh Oh\ng 

^ as the Bodhisattva’s name Those 

who regard R o lou hauan as a translation ot AvalokiteSvara or of AvalokitaBTara, 
will have to admit that it is rather incomplete, but tbey may possibly be right^ 
m their contention The character jg according to Juuen [Mithode page 132),* 
represents the a in aprarndnibha (read apramimabha) frequently stands 
for Skt lo (see, for instance Julieit, page 137), and ^ for iva in lokeivara 
(■T m.Trw page 185) According to Ooa’a Bukkub DatfUen page 

1028a the characters B M represent the Skt word tokeivara-rdii (thenom 
propr of a Buddha) K‘o hung who worked about A D 940 declares that 
(Avalokitalokasvara) was the Chinese fransZofion of the transUlerated 
name Ko lou bsUan See the Tdkpd Me*}* Trip v6i fasc 1, page 25b In his 
article Kwan Yin (BJ2B 7) Professor Takakdsu asserts that the name 
was introduced by Kum&rajlva This assertion docs not agree with the fact that 
this same name occurs in the version of the AuA.haia(io2/flAo (TawRd Trtp 12 
273A) ascribed to Safighavarman who flourished more than a century earlier 
than Kumlrajlva In the same article of the EJtB we find the following words 
we can further identify Avalokitn or Apalokita (in Pali) of Potalaka with Apollo 
Pntareus both being in this case patron deities of manners 

‘The compounds AvalokitalokeSiara and Avalokitasvara both occur in docu 
ments written with Indian characters (See DnATTAcnAnTTA's Indian BuddAuf 
Iconography Oxford University Press l024 page 182 and llniovov’s Buddhist 
Miscellanea d7*ASfor 1027, pages 241 270) In view of these facts the hypothesis 
that the compound Avalokitalokaevara which is an exact counterpart of|^fif^» 
occurred in documents written with Indian characters becomes a moral certainty 
According to Coanira (Fonde Ub S 164), the compound Ai-aloUttatolceicara 
{Bppah-raa gogt h}ig’Tten dbad phyug) also occurs in the title of a work forming 
part of the Tanjur A Chinese equivalent of Avalokitalokclrara (|Dlt!f*ri 
found in the JI$i yd CAi (TafsAA Trip 51 883B) and in Eitel’s Handbook 23 
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This supposition is confirmed by the Fan-t Ming t Chi 
(TatsAo Tnp 54 10e2A), which seems to consider 
(Avalokitcsvara) correct but admits that [instead of Svara] the sutra 
tests [written in Sanskrit?] north of the Himalaya mountains (©UlE. 
^^2^) have (sTara) meaning "sound”* TheroFanyA'tiany 

Fo Sua yen £7A»n^ Su (Xai. Jio Ho 2589) discusses 

the compounds and m a similar way* and «ays "In 

' In this statement tbe fact that the two forms of the compound (ATalokitesvara 
and AralokitasTara) differ not only as to the sibilant used is ignoreA Fayun 
author of the Fan i iftng-% Cht should hare said that the cts Himalayan 
(from the Chinese point of new) form was ‘tasTara not 'tesvara) Most 
authorities seem to be sure tbat tbe root fob from which they derive the name 
Avalolata must mean to see m this connection However whether we choo«e 
the most popular explanation of aratoltia or adopt oDe of the other laterpretations 
- of the expression we shall hare to admit that a word meaning sound (which 
certainly cannot be seen) is no appropriate conapanion for oraloltfa Therefore 
I believe that the translation of naro (m the compounds Avalokitalokasvsra and 
AvalokitaTvara] by sound was probably not accepted by all the cis HimSlayao 
Sanskrit scholars who regarded AvalokitalokasvarB or Avalokitasvara as correct 
May not etara have been considered a more or le*s exact equivalent of •^vnrot 
Is it altogether impossible to connect stars with trar meaning beaten f 
According to tbe smaller St Petersburg dictionary staro is a Beiname of 
the ffod \j^u and stard tbe nomsn proprtum of the chief consort of the god 
Wfftbman According to ScHUIDt’s \achtf«pe turn ffonslnt TTSrterbuch sraro 
bold — stwryastK I am not in a position to consult the authorities referred to 
by the St Petersburg dictionary and by the ^orMroyc because neither the 
Tifnusfllra nor the SnJtonfAacanfa can be found in Peiping I agree with Pro- 
fessor Tachibana l) in believing that the translation Aralokitasrara 

£51^ belongs to the same category of mechanical renderings as Asura 
(without wine Skt surd) and Abhlsrara (I6M plus eraro sound) See 

the JoumaZ of the TauhS pnttcrsify 0 7 part 1 pp IC" ITG Accord ng to 
Mo'cica Wiuxaus dictionary dfihdsura dbftbsraro bhasuns and bhdstara all 
mean sbiams etc One of the Chinese translations of the word JtAlerardfc 
which we find in the ifaharyutpatf* (Sskski edition \o SOO*) is 
The Abhdsrarilb are regarded as gods but it does not seem to be certain whether 
they live in the third or in tbe moth heaven ^ce nsbCgtnn 9 On page 41 of 
the nsbSpxrtn the translation Asura (sans alcool) and four other Chinoe 

translations of the term arc mentioned In the Tanjur (Choni ed Jfdo vol DI 
page lOdb) we find the following statement [the Asuras] are (a suras or] non 
gods ({Aa ma v<n) on sccount of their numcrons acts of deceit and treachery 
(gyo-dah-egyut-epyod pa moA hat) Tbe title of the work in which this state- 
ment occurs Is I>an pahi-ehet pun<iartlaht hyrei pa Bee Conotzs, Fond* liif tain 
3 372 

• Both the Fan-s Jfing i CAI and the Ta Fang Auang Fa Ilua yen Chiny Su (raisAd 
3*np 3S OZOA) regard (AvaloMtalohatvara) as an exact equivalent of 
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the Sanskrit originals themselves two different names of the Bodhisattva 
occur. It IS due to this difference in the Sanskrit originals that the 
Chinese translators of these same originals differ as to the names of the 
Bodhisattva ” ' 

Both Fa yun the author of the Fan-v Mitig-i CAt and Ch*^ng- 

kuan the author of the Ta Fang Kuang Fo Hua-yen Ghtng Su, 

lived long after Hsuan-tsang who, in the third chapter of his 

Bsv-yu Chi {Tatsho Trip 51 883B), discusses the name of the 

Bodhisattva The famous traveller alErms that the old Chinese forms of 
the name [Avalokitalokasvara] and [Ava- 

lokitaiokesvara] are all ■wrong The correct form of the name is according 
to Hsuan-tsang [AvalokiteSvara] pfclfcH is the only Chinese 

form of the name known to me in which the first element of the com- 
pound (Avalokvta) is translated hy a character (^) meaning ‘Uight, 
splendour, to illuminate” etc It seems to me that the character 
18 as unsatisfactory ^ a rendering of avalokita in this connection as SS 
(“ to see ” etc ) and RS ,* which means " to look ” etc 
Most Indian and western interpreters agree with the majority of the 
Chinese translators in believing that loifc plus ava can mean nothing but 
to see, observe, etc ” in this connection and they translate the name 
Avalokita accordingly Bumroup {Introduction^, 201) reports ^at, 
according to the KarandavyUlta, the Sanskrit text of which cannot be 

Av&lok.itae'vaTa, 'wliwK ia oi wutb® wrong Tbo character is not 

represented id their transliterations, which transcribe merely the forms Avalo 
kite&Tara and AvalohitaSTara 

* See the Taxaha Tnp 35 d40A, where the following passage occurs 

* In the 2/oAavifutptttl* (Sakakx ed No 045) and in Eitel'b iTondftoofc (page 

25) we even find the monstrous compound /6E [ AvalokitalokasvareSvara] 

Eitel ignores and translates this expression by “the soiereign who looks on 
or regards the sounds of prayers” same author tenders as follows 

“the sound of the world of light” Bsai. (Catena, p 383) quotes Sir J Pavis, 
who translates Kuan shih yin by “ she who hears the cries of men,” and renders 
the same Chinese expression by " the universally manifested voice ” on page 384 
I am very much obliged to Professor Y K. Tschen for drawing my attention to 
the passage of the JJax-pa CAi quoted aboie and for seieral other valuable lodica 
tions 

•In a translation of the VtmalaXirUnirdeSa which is ascribed to Chih Ch'ien 
Skal? (third century AD), the name of the Bodhisattva is represented by the 
characters Sec the TauhC Trtp 14 610B In the corresponding passage 

of Kumlrajlvae (about A D 400) tranalatioa of the r.malaltrtinfrdcia the 
Bodhisattva is referred to as Kuan shihyin See the Tutshd Tnp 14 S37D 
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found in Peiping, A^ofca asks Upagupfa for the reason "pour laquelle le 
Bodhisattva . se nomine Avalokitesvara ” TTpagupta answers this ques- 
tion as follows ‘■^c'est parce qn'il regarde avec compassion les etres 
soufErant des maui de I’existenee ” To this passage Bumouf adds the 
following note On voit par la que les Buddhistes du Nord consid^rent 
le nom d’ Avalokitesvara comme formfe de deux mots, un participe et un 
Buhstantif, savoir, tivara, *‘le seigneur,” et aialokxta, “qui a regard^ en 
has ” II est Evident qu’ils donnent an participe non le sens passif (re- 
garde), mais le sens actif (qui a regard^) Je ne crois pas que cet 
emploi du participe en ia, lequel est posilivement autorisfi par Pimm, 
quand il s’agit d’une action commen^ante (1 III, c IV, p 71 et 72), 
pui«se gtre admis dans le Sanscrit clossique pour le radical lol Mais ce 
ne serait pas la premiere f ois que la langue des bvres buddhiques s’dloigner- 
ait de celle des compositions brahmamques H n’est pas douteux que les 
peoples orientaux, qui ont connu le nom d’Avnlokitejvara et qui ont eu 
h le traduire dans leurs idiomes. n^aient assign^ a la premiere des parties 
dont il 80 compose le sens actii que )e signale ici Klaproth a, dans une 
dissertation sp^ciale, mis le fait hors de doute relativement aux Tib6tain8 
et aux Mongols (N'ouv Jotim Aswi.t VII, p 190), etM Btmusatl’a 
4galement 4tabU plus d’une fois en ce qut touche les Chinois (Foe koue 
k%, ^ 66, 117 et 119) 

Professor Gninwedel {^ylhol des Buddhismus 128) says Das San- 
skritwort [AvalokiteSvara] kann aber, wenn ecme Form korrett ist, nur 
iiber 6 et 2 t werden “ der Herr, wclcher angesehen wird oder wurde,” und 
man konntc anf den Qcdauken kommcn, dass der uber seinem Scheitcl 
sitzende kleine Amitabha ctwas mit der Bezcicboung, dercn eigentlicber 
Sinn spater nicht mehr verstanden wordcn ware, zu thun habcn konntc 

In his article " AvalokiteSvara ” {ERE 2) Professor de la Vall6e 
Poussin states that " the meaning of the compound AvalokiteSvara is not 
at all dear Scholars do not agree as to its significance " Among the 
translations (suggested by various authorities) of Avalokita or Ava- 
lokiteSinra which Profe'sor de la Valine Poussin mentions in his article, 
we find the following the lord of what wc sec, i e of the present world, 
tlic lord of the view, Ic eouvcraiu qui voit tout, the beholding lord, the 
lord whom wc sec, the lord revealed, the master who is or was seen, the 
lord who looks, the lord who looks down from on high, the lord of com 
pa«8ionafe glances, the lord of spcaal mercies the lord with compas- 
Bionato glances, the lord of the view or of that which is seen, a person 
to whom good bye has been said, the lord who is seen, and the rcrcaled 
god 
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In Ins excellent article entitled “Dcr Name Avnlokilcfivara,” which 
appeared in the first >olunic of the Zetischnft fur Indologie und Iranisltk 
(Leipzig, 1922), Profo'sor Zimmer Fovcrel) criticizes the explanations of 
the name AvalokiteS\nra, which we find in comparative!} recent lludfihist 
works He is undouhtcdl} right in regarding the explanation quoted by 
Burnouf from the A'drandait/flfta ns unacceptable, and sa}8 (page 76) 
Der wichtigste BegrifT dicscr ErUarung, dor ihrc Pointe nusmaclif, "mif- 
leidsvoll ” wohnt dem Bestandteil atafolita von Ilaus aus garnicht innc, 
scin Begrill ist \on keincrlci gcfdhlsnUancc gefarbt Viclleicht darf man 
umgekchrt sagen, docs dem ataloLtfa aidt allmuhlich die Nuance dcs 
llitleids angcheftet hat, weil Mitlcid cm Ilauptzug des We«cn8 Avn- 
lokiteSvaraS ist, der auch llahakarunn "voll grossen Jlitleids” heisst 
Professor Zimmer also objects to Professor de la Vnll^ Poussin's trans 
lation of the compound Avnlokitefivara “le seigneur qui regarde," and 
says (on page 77) ‘Obcrliaupt ist cs nicht schr wahrscheinlich, dass * 
Avalokitcfivara uraprunglich nach der Tatigkcit des Schauens im allgc- 
meinen "Wartsinne benannt sem soil 
On pages 78 79 Professor Zimmer deals with the translation "the 
master who is or was seen” (do gcopenbaarde Herr) and arrives at the 
conclusion that it does not do justice to the personality of the Bodhisattva 
Denn sichtbar sind in irgcnd einer Wcise alle Bodhisattvas, und wer 
Avalokite^vara nach dicscr Eigcnscbaft benannt haben will, lasst ^mit 
etwas an ihm fur wesentlicli gelten, was jedem Bodhisattva eigentumlich 
1 st, keiner Hervorhebung bednrf und ungeeignet ist, cmen gegenuber den 
anderen zn charakterisieren Da aber AvnlokiteSvara noch ein 

Bodhisattva ist, hat es keinen Smn, Sichtbarkeit an ihm als bezeichnend 
hervorzuheben 

Professor Zimmer also disagrees with the translation the lord of what 
we see ” i e “ of the present world ” and points out that the Bodhisattva 
as such does not yet own a Buddhaksetra He thinks that, if in spite of 
that iael the "Buddhists had wanted to designate him as “Herr der 
sichtbaren Welt" they would have a less ambiguous expression 

While highly appreciating Professor Zimmer's treatment of these 
renderings of the Bodhisattva's name I cannot accept his own inter 
pretation of it “ der bodhi [avalolata]! fahig [iSvara ”] mainly because 
this explanation must fall to the ground as soon as we realize that 
Avalokita (not AvalokiteSvara) is the name to be explained 

We have Been above (note 4) that the Bodhisattva was occaaionally designated 
aa Avalokitalokesvara in Ind a in Tibet (Spyan raa gziga hjig rten dbafi pbyug) 
and in Ch na This fact certainly militates against the translation 

of ISvara by fahig zu in this coxmection 
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Bodhisattva ist, hat es keinen Sinn, Sichtbarkeit an ihm als bezeichnend 
hervorruheben 

Professor Zimmei also disagrees with the translation “ the lord of what 
we see ” i e of the present world ” and points out that the Bodhisattva 
as such does not yet ovm a Buddhaksetra He thinks that, if in spite of 
that fact, the Buddhists had wanted to designate him as “ Hexr der 
sichtbaren Welt,” they would have chosen a less ambiguous expression 

While highly appreciating Professor Zimmer’s treatment of these 
renderings of the Bodhisattva’s name, I cannot accept his own inter- 
pretation of it " der bodhi [avalokita] fahig [isvara,”] mainly because 
this explanation must fall to the ground as soon as we reilize that 
Avalokita (not AvalokiteSvara) is the name to be explained 

We have seen above (note 4} that the Bodhisattva was occasionally designated 
as AvalokitalokeSvara in India in Tibet (Spyan ras gzigs lyig rten-dban phyug) 
and in China This fact certainly militates against the translation 

of litara hy " fShig zu ' in this connection. 
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Dr Har Dayal {The BodhtsaUva Doctnne, London 1932, pp 47-48) 
mentions some of the translations of the name AvalokiteSvara given in 
Professor de la Valine Poussju’b article and, entirely ignoring Professor 
Zimmer’s important paper, adds a few others to their number Among 
these additions we find the following one lord of wisdom Of this inter- 
pretation Dr Dayal says that it “is neither better nor worse than those 
mentioned above, all of which are nnsatisfactory”^^ 

What 13 probably the oldest Indian explanation of the name Avalokita 
in existence forma part of the 24th chapter of the Saddharmapundarlha- 
sutra (which I generally call “ the Lotus sutra ” for short) In the prose 
part of that chapter in addition to Abhayamdada, one of the less known 
appellations of Avalokita, the name Avalokita itself is explained The 
logic of the explanation which the Lotus sutra gives for the name 
Abhayamdada (bhilanam salivart&m ahhayam dadati anena Jcaransna 
ikayamdada th samjndtjata ika etc ) is flawless, and we must expect that 
the ]asti6cation of the name Avalokita is equally free from absurdities 
The following translation of the Sanskrit text of the Lotus sQtra passage, 
B^bl Buddh 10 438 439, which explains the name Avalokita, is almost 
entirely identical with Eem’s English verMon (S B E 21 406 407) 
Thereafter the Eodhisattva 3Iahasattva Akfayamati rose from his seat, 
pu^ his upper robe upon one shoulder, placed his right knee upon the 
earth, stretched his right knee upon the earth, stretched his joined hands 
towards the Bhagavat and said For what reason, 0 Bhagavat is the 
Bodbisattva Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita called the Lord Avalokita? 
So he asked, and the Bhagavat answered to the Bodhisattva Mahasattva 
Aksayamati All the hundred thousands of myriads of kotis of creatures, 
young man of good family, who in this world are suffering troubles will, 
if they hear the name of the Bodhisattva Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita, 
be released from that mass of troubles Those who shall keep the name 
of this Bodhisattva Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita, young man of good 
family, will, if they fall into a great mass of fire be deZtvcrcd therefrom 
by virtue of the power of the Bodbisattva Mahasattva In case, young 

an incomplete commentary to lie Lotus #atrn which forms part of the 
Tanjur (Bee Cobdieb Ponds HbUatn 3 372) and is said to hare been translated 
from the Chinese we find the following passage byafl chub sema dpah spyan 
raa grigs ni gziga pa la mfiah briiee pa / eems can la gnga 516 sdug bsiial gyi sa 
naa hdon pa la mfiah bruea paho (see the Choni Tan/ur ildo vol DI pagea 105a 
lOitb) the Bodhiaattva Avalokita is powerful in ohaervmg he has the power 
of reaeumg the living beinga from misfortune after having observed [their 
distress] Sapient! sat I 
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man. of good family, creatures, earned off by the current of rivers, should 
implore the Bodhisattva llahasattva the Lord Avalokita, all rivers 17111 
aSord them a ford In case, young man of good family, many hundred 
thousand myriads of kotis of creatures, sailing in a ship on the ocean, 
should see their bullion, gold, gems, pearls, lapis lazuli, conch shells, 
Btones( ?), corals, emeralds, Musaiagalvas, red pearl3( ?), and other goods 
lost, and the ship by a vehement, untimely gale cast on the island of 
Giantesses, and if in that ship a single being implores the Bodhisattva 
Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita, all wiU be saved from that island of 
Giantesses For that reason, young man of good family, the Bodhisattva 
Mahasattva is named the Lord Avalokita 

Unless vre suppose that the word Avalokita means “ saviour,” this pas 
sage loses every claim to logic ** Therefore I assume that its author 
attached the meaning “ saviour * to the name Avalokita 

In this connection I may be allowed to refer to the fact that the word 
lolca means ** freedom ” in many Vedic passages According to the large 
St Petersburg dictionary lokavmdu and lohasam occur m the Teda 
meanmg “ Preiheit schaSend,” lokya meaning “ freie Stellung,*’ and 
lokakft meanmg “befreiend”** 

In the vol OM of the A D 1700 Kanjur (vol 1 according to Saku 
RABb’s Ckibetto Dateokyo Eanjtiru Kando Mokuroku 

Kyoto, 1030 1932) we find a dharam which contains 
(page 175b*) the following words laraya man (read iaraya mom, 
“ rescue me ”) avalokaya Even if we had no knowledge of the passage 
of the Lotus sutra quoted above and of the statements of the St Peters 

^'Tbe disagreement between Use general meaning of the passage and the 
translation of Avalokita by (Sumarajiva adopts the compound Kuan shih yiu 
as the Bodhisattva B name m his translation of this passage) has evidently not 
escaped KurnSrajivas attention He adds a few words no equivalents of which 
are found in the Sanskrit test or in Uie older Chinese translation by Hharmarak^a 
or m the Tibetan translation to his rendering of the passage in a rather vain 
attempt to make it appear plausible See my article The Emperor Ch len lung 
and the Larger fiCraijigsmasCtra ’ IIJA8 I 141 

*' The 24th chapter of the Lotus sQtra explains the name Avalokita in two 
different passages In this article 1 discuss only the explanation which we find 
in the prose part of the chapter It is a well known fact that the verses found 
in the 24th chapter belong to a much later epoch See Nakjios catalogue 
column 45 

** I am unfortunately not in a position to examine the passage mentioned In 
the sixth volume of the larger St retersburg dictionary In connection with these 
statements because the books referred to cannot be found in Tciping 
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burg dictionary just mentioned we would be inclined to translate ava- 
lokaya by something like “ save [mej " or " deliver [me] " 

According to Cowell and Neil’a index to their edition of the Divyavadd.na, 
aialoLayah means "takes leave <rf (or gets leave to go)/^ But this state- 
ment IS incomplete The verb avalokayaU occurs in the Divyav at least 
twice in the more general sense of " asking somebody for permission or 
freedom to do something” In the Sudhanakumardvadana the story of 
the young Naga Janmacitra who was under obligation to a certain hunter 
is told. In order to show his gratitude to the benefactor Janmacitra de- 

It 13 a well known tact that >n the dhfiranlt the imperatives addressed to the 
divinity are often repeated or followed by imperatives containing approximately 
the same request Cf , e g , the series of imperatives, which we find on page 39a, 
line 8 of the vol OM Aona Aana [for jaht] daha dahn ghstas/a ghdtas/a In the 
I dAarani quoted aboie the imperative toroyo (read tfiroya) is not repeated but 
followed by the imperative oraloloya The compound sariabuddhOvaloktta which 
we find almost as often in the dhdrant4 as the compound earvabuddhddhxffhtta 
(blessed by all the Duddhas) should also be mentioned in this connection I do 
so^ agree with Amoghavajra’e translation of earoahuddAat>oIot;tta by “perceived 
by all the Buddhas" (— Tauho Trip 19 S23A), but 1 think that 
he u Tight in regarding the word avaloLtta when it forms part of the compound, 
as a true partmptxm p«r/ccti passive The name Avalokita, on the other hand, 

I consider a substitute tor correct Avalokitr (nominative AvalokitA) The somi 
native Avalokitah (from avalokati), instead of correct Avalokitft finds an 
analogy in the well known Buddhist Sanskrit name Jetah ( Jeta from jayati] in 
stead of correct Jeta (Jetr) the victor Skt ialgakartf becomes Pah sallaAatts 
(nominative aallakatto) See Geioeb’s Pal* Lilerotur und ffpracAc, Strassburg 
1916, page 86 1 believe that Professor Wogihara too regards Avalokitah as a 

substitute for Avalokita I have not succeeded in obtaining a copy of Professor 
Wogibara’s article, entitled SepzaiO to Kaazeoa 

which appeared in the first number of the first volume of the DuKkyOgaJcu 
zasskt connection with the compound sarvobudctAavatoAita the 

following phrase which occurs in the Udrkandegapvrina (16. 65, quoted after 
the larger St Petersburg dictionary) may be considered dAonydsmy anMyrAitfismi 
devaii copy ororoktfd Bdhttingk and Kotb translate devaii avalokita by 
“von den Gotten (gnAdig) angeblSckt” I do not consider this translation very 
convmcicg We should expect sonsething more definite than a word meaning 
“ angebliekt " after dAanya (fortunate) and anuyrAitd (favoured) "Blessed or 
saved by the gods" would certainly better suit the context The nomen proprtam 
Avalokita, which, according to MovtEB Wnxxaiis’ dictionary, occurs as the name 
of a woman in the AffiZaiimfidAava, may be a counterpart to the Latin name 
Beata (p P P of heart, to bless) A word meaning "die Angeblickte " would 
hardly he chosen by any parents as a name for their daughter The llirkandeya 
put-ana and the ilSlatimddkata are, as far as X know the only non Buddhistic 
works in which words possibly belonging to avalok I are found 
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cides to present the hunter ttiUi a miraculous nooso (amoffhapSSa) after 
having obtained his parents’ permission to do so mamanena bahupakrtam 
matapitarav avalokj a dadamiti/tena matupitarav avalokja ea palo dattah 
(Dir^ar 439) 

Cowell and Neil translate the word atalolanalca, which also occurs in 
the Pvti/diodana, as follows in their index “with a fine view” They 
add a question mark to their rendering of the word, but I think that 
oialolanalo is certainly connected with the second group of aiolok-fonns 
The Dtvyiiad&na, the Mahavyutpallt, the Ataddnasaiala and the I?aia- 
hhumthasutra show that the ataZol forms found in Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature fall into two distinct groups (otaZol I and aialol, II) Atahh 
I IS undoubtedly connected with “granting freedom etc” and avaloh H 
with “ to ECO etc ” In Pah apalol generally corresponds to Buddh Skt 
avaloh I, and oloX generally corresponds to Buddh Skt ataloX II 
According to Childehs’ dictionarj Pali apaloXcU means to give notice 
of, to obtain consent or permission [i e freedom of action], and is de 
rived from apa plus lok According to the same dictionary Pah oloXeU, 
oToXah and avaloXett mean to look, see etc , and are all derived from a^ahX 
The fact that there are two distinct groups of ataloX forms in Buddhist 
Sanskrit and that ataloX I generally corresponds to Pah apalol has 
evidently escaped the attention of Professor Zimmer If he had i‘'on 
Bidered these facts he would probably have compared Buddh Skt ava~ 
loXttam with Pah apdloXilam Both terms are used as epitheta or even 
as synonyma of words undoubtedly designating the great event of 
Buddhagaya {samyaXsamhodkt or ntbbana) After analyzing two works 
which are both designated as avdloXttam nama sutram by the jlfoRcvosiu, 
Professor Zimmer (op at 81 84) arrives at the conclusion that the 
ilahavastu uses the Buddh Skt word avaXdkxta^m] as an equivalent of 
samyahsambodki According to the Pali Dictionary published by the 
Boyal Danish Academy (PDPA),the adjective apaloXxtagamxin) means 
leading to ni&6ona 

”The words anavalokya ed S&kaei No 8585) and ovalolffll/* 

{Avad&naiataka 2 4) belong to ovoIoX; I The word anovolofcj/ajp {DaiahhUmxka 
ed Rahdek page 4) belongs to avalofc II 
The PDDA quotes the words apalohitaySmxnca tnaggam from the Samyutta 
NxMya ed F^ee vol 4 page 3T0 The PTiff Pdlv English Dictionary states that 
opalol;ita[nt] is an epitheton of the wthfinatm] In the Nitft Pafcarano ed 

Habdt page 55. we find the following epitheta of the nihhSnam ojajjar^rn dhuva”* 

apalohitan ca One of the names of the nibbenam (tmchi pono nSmch* 
nibi/lnan tu X.at?nyatt] la according to the Abhtdhammivatira apalokiiatit Bee 
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What the Buddha experienced under the Bodhi trefe (samyal.$ambodh\ 
or nxbh&na) can evidently he described as the supreme liberation The 
fact that the term apalohtam ataloktlam (cf. apaiarga, “salvation”) 

the PTS ed of Buddhadatia'i Uanvala, London 1015, page 82 The PDDA seems 
to derire the word ap<ilolit {apaloltna) when it appears is this coanectioa from 
palujjati (to crumble, to fall down) plus otphs prtcottt'um, while it deriTes 
epaJoltta meaaiBg “ asked for leave ” from apaloXeU In Chil&ess' diet we find 
the following entry d^palokttom, the Unseen Nirr&^s The compiler of this 
dictionary had evidently the root loil, to see, plus pa (pro) and alpha pneatirum 
m mind Neither Petotott nor prelolot* can he found tn the dictionaries This 
fact makes the derivation of apaloltlatn, which we £nd in Childers’ dictionary, 
extremely improbable The ancient commentators, who must be responsible for 
the explanations which we find in the dictionaries, evidently thought that the 
word opcloiLifam, when applied to the ntbbanam, had to be regarded as implying 
>a negation (a pralol.t(ain)i a ppafoLtram^apolokitam) Consequently they dif 
ferentiated apotokitam, when applied to the ntbbdnotn. from all the other Pali 
apalolt forma, which are analyzed as follows opa lol The fact that the two den 
Tationa mentioned above (from palujjah plus alpha pnvotiiHim and from the 
non-existing palolati^pralolafi plus alpha prtratirum) exclude one another does 
not add to the plausibility of the differeatiation 5ee the PBDA 280 and 
Gbiuesb diet page 47 The Abhidhanoppadipila quoted by Childers is not 
obtainable in Peipmg The Buddh Sbt word aroloktiam (meaning somyaitfam 
bodhti can hardly be derived from o-ealoitfam Professor Wcmisca (Jfara 
and Buddha 333} explains araiolitatm] as follows aralokitatm] Ist “das 
Erschaute”, gemeuit ist die hbebste Erkeontniss [somyokcambodht], die der 
Bodhisattva unter dem Bcdhibaume ersebaut hat. Professors WTndisch and 
Zimmer agree in regarding araloliZa(m] as a designation of the great event of 
Buddha Gaya. Those who realize that apafoitiam (not oloittfam) is the corre 
spending Phh term will feel inclmed to connect Buddh Skt. ocalolitam with 
avalok I rather than with aealoK II They may al«o remcinbcr that both Pili 
apaloltfam and Skt. apacarpa are synonyma of nirvdnam (mbbdnam) Accord 
ing to the larger St Petersburg diet, opoparpa means die letzte Befreiung der 
Seele According to Csn^iEBS* diet., apaiappo [opavarya] means final de- 
liverance, KirrSna Many Pali words beginning with spa correspond to words 
beginning with ova in Buddh. Skt The best known word of this group is P&Ii 
opaddno, which generally appears as ata<I4na in Buddh Skt Those who accept 
^kETEBTs' \prei' tb dis ea' oi'tHe ^vaahhastnlr\V page' ivi' expiknaAuir cnftde" 
term apadSna-avaddna. (something cut off), will have to admit, that apaddna is 
the older form of the word Apa certainly meant “off” long before ac» did- 
According to Dr Speyer’s index Bnddh Skt oraniya (Acoddncl I, 315) has 
found its way into the text owing to a “wrong sanskritiMtion,” and apantya 
would he correct. Dr Speyer’a Index explaus avaedda (II 59, I), instead of 
correct apavdda, fn a similar way It seems to me that apalahtam ( nibbdnam ) 
and ovalokttam {= somyakasatpbodAs) are but two slightly different forms of 
the same term The PDDA translates this term by “not liable to decay,” 
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is applied to that libciation considerahlj strengthens the position of the 
ancient Indian author^* who believed that the name Avalokita signified 
“the Saviour.” 


Childers by “ the unseen,” Thouas {History of Buddhist Thought, London 1933, 
189) by “survey” and Windisch by "das Erschaute’ Loha certainly means 
“ireedom” in many Yedic passages and opeUokett as vrell as avaloXayoti un 
doubtcdly means “ to get permission or freedom of action " In view of these 
facts and considering a number of other circumstances mentioned in this article, 
I suggest that opalofeitoTn-amloIfitoTO onginaUy meant " deliverance ” This 
interpretation and the translation of Avalokita (=Avalokitr) by ‘‘saviour” 
evidently support one another 

The author of the Lotus shtra passage translated m this article must have 
lived before A D 317 Cf Xakjio^ catalogue No 138, according to which a still 
esisting translation of the Lotus stitra was made by Dharmaraksa of the Western 
Chin dynasty (A D 265 316) 

We do not know under what circumstances the physician Avalokita, mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, received hu name but the possibility that be was 
first called Avalokita by a patient whom he had saved, is not to be excluded “ The 
Saviour” would certainly be a most appropriate name for a successful physician 
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No I Ts'angshu clixiMK shxh^^l^mt^y ICC®, 1800 1800, 

Cli‘ang-6lia^Cl''f Hupeh Province, 1897), 6 ia‘e, C cWan, 3/35b 
57«, 4/C5b-70b, 5/J2bl3b, 18a 10b, 20b^2b, by Yea Ci'angahih 
1817 1917 

2 copies one, Harvard University Cbmese-Japanese Library copy in 
red ink, one. Library of Congress Orientalia in black ink, 

3 n cA* ^'AiA tAti, roriae^, 9iipp)en3fated, reprinted by author 

compiler, Ct'ang chou.'^^, Kjang«« Province, 1910, 6 U% 7 eSnan, 
3/50a31, 6/4b9b, 19b 22a, 36a-37a, SSa^Oa 
• Harvard University copy, 

No HI TTu Un ts'anpMhu iu -4 4 ckHan (preface dated 1885 

by author, Ting Sh«n "7* 1^1) 

2 copies one. East Asiatic Collections, Columbia University Library, 

* title page dated 1900 N'Dtains^^ 1821 

1900 , one, Harvard University, undated, contains postscriptum by 
dated 1900, apparently a separate edition from the same blocks 

No IV CAunykuo ta'ang ehu cbm k*oo lueh 9 + 152 double 

pages, 1 is'i, Hang-chou, 1929 A brief collection of very short 
sketches of oivners of private libraries, compiled by Yang Li-ch'9ng * 
and Chin Pu ying, Tests of the seven bibliophiles 

are practically verbatim excerpts from Nos I III above, without any 
indication of the sources used Useful for ready reference by index 
to 741 names 

No V llany ehou fu cbth preface dated 2922,;^^g2, dated 

[19261], 81 ls‘S mam text in 173 ebtion, supplement in 5 chtlan, 
“corrected errors’ Jn 1 ehuan. Introductory material in 8 cMon, 
maps in 1 chuon, 1 tafe, no 5, maps of the /u, Ch len t ang bsien, and 
Jtn ho hsien 

No VI Sftart-pen ahu sAiA is'anfffJiu eftifc , 1$ fa's, 40 chUan 

plus supplement of 9 donhle pages, Chient’ang 1901 The catalogue 
in which are treated works of Hang-chOu authors holdings of the 
Ting family, » library, see Taam, pp 41, 6667, cf Horvard 

Yencftin^ Index, No 17, p xiu 

The books of the Ting family library are as a whole preserved m the 
provincial library of Kiangsn known now as 

the " Sinological Library,” Nanking, see Index, No 17, p xiii 
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No VII Ssu k u ch'uan shtt tsung mu Imperial Cli'ien lung 

citnlogue, 1772 1782+, 200 eftiltfu, for which 10,701 titles nrc Indoicd 
jn the Ttflc Index lo lAe Ssu L'u ch'ilan shu, compiled by 10 Tingyno 
under the supervision of I V OUUs, Pdping, 1031 Different 
figures are found clienliere The Ta tung ^^cJ{£ Book Company's 
edition of 1030, Shanghai. Tol 10, rules 

for compilation,” by Lt TzO kung, dated 1011, states that 

of the works copied into the Ssu k‘u ch'tian shu the entries number 
3,402, while 0,734 entries arc of works not copied, but of which brief 
descriptions, 0 , only were made for the catalogue 
No VIII JCuock'ao eh i ksicn fei eWag ch'u picit 

ts'd, 484 cfiiian, title page reverse dated 1884, l? » dated ISSflj 
privately published by the compiler, Li Iluaii ^^Tf, 

No IS Pc* chuan cht title page dated 1893, compiler's preface dated 

1820, 100^2 chiian, 00 ts £ compiled by Cn'iEN I-chi, 

1783 1850 

No X Pc* ehuon eh* 1023, CO +lehiian, Zi ts‘e,^ 

errata, Yenchiog Unnersity Departmental publication, Peiping, 1932, 
compiled by Aim £;rh cb'ang 

No XI Ch'tng shth hch chuan ?!) fl? ^ 80 ts'i, 80 thuan, index by number 
oi strobes to names, compiled and published bv 
Shanghai, 1923 * 

No XII ChUng tax ts'ang eAtt eftio Vao ^ published in a senes 

of articles by Hung Yufeng,;^|^^g, in the Chinese Library Bexenes 
Quorterly, Peking (Peiping) Material used found in Noe I IV above, 
except notation os printing activity 

No XIII Bsu lt‘u ch'uan sAu taie^M f p , 1 volume, 32 + 834 single 
pages, 1028, compiled by J§n Ch i sban 

The material used may also be found in the Bsii Vu ta ts u ticn p9 
2 vols , without continuous pagination, 

• Nanking 1032, compiled and published by Yang 

Chialo 

No XIV irt fa* mxng jin ahing few men piao ; 1 vol , Com 

mercial Press 1933, or / men to fc«» pten I 8 fe'^ 1925 

(see Felliot’s review T ownp poo, XXV, 1925 pp 65 81), was used for 
dates when given therein 

General Befebeivce 

ChungTeuo jen mxng ta ts d f*ew i^EE| j Commercial Press, 1925, 

includes six of the seven bibliophiles Wang Jih kuei being the 
exception 

Ts'u-yilan Commercial Press 1921, includes only one (Pao) of the seven 

by name and one (Wang Hsien) under the name of the library 

SaTvardYenchxtig Institute Sinological Indes Series Nos 9 24, indexes to 
Ch ing and Ming dynasty Biographies, Peiping 1932 1935, references 
to sources for material may be found in the case of six of the seven 
Wang dibbuei being the eveeption, of the Ch ing period and for Chi 
Ch 6ng yeh of the Ming period 
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Index No 17, Preface by tbe compiler was helpful in the case of 
Chao I-ch'ing’s "Water Classic," 

Westehn WoBhs 

No attempt has been made to check possible references to the seven owners of 
the libraries of this group in western sources None of them, however, are in 
eluded m Giles' (A Chinese ilio^raphicaf Dictionary) convenient handbook 

Wylie (hotes on Chinete Iiitcraturc, pp 74, 137, 141) includes pao. Sun, and 
Wang Ch‘i shu 

T an Cho yilan {The Derlopment of Chinese Ltbranea vndcr ike ChUng Dynostj/, 
1G44 1011, by Cheuk woon Taam, Shanghai, 1035, see review by L C Goodrich, 
pacific Affaire, IX, I, March, 1030, pp 110 118) has gathered into a small volume 
(ix-^ 107 pages) the moat complete etatemeat in English available at this tune 
on the library movement in China It should be used with discretion, but it 
offers many helpful suggestions, in spite of its lack of an index. It has a 
bibliography that Is comprehensive in scope In the annotations in this article 
it is referred to under the author’e transliteration of his surname, Taaxf 

Seven otraers of large private libtanea located \ntlun the metropolitan 
area of Hang-chou, the pronncial capital of Chehang, tvere listed as close 
aosociates in theip bbrary activities by a yonager contemporary of the 
group as a whole, Cbu WIn-tsao (hoo iMSf), 1735-1806, Ting 

Shen * T ID bis ITti hn is’ang'Shu lu (original preface 

dat^d 18S5) cites the passage containing these names from Chu’s post- 
ficriptam written for an incomplete copy of a Sung edition of the San 
The treatment of the Han test in the catalogue of the 
Ting family library, Shan pen sku ihth ts'ang-shu chih 
(1901), includes the name of Chu Wen tsao in the list of contributors 
to the introductory and supplementary material incorporated in the work 
when it came into the possession of the Ting library from that of the 
Pai c.hing T‘ang founded by Wu Cb'ien 1733-1813 The 

*No III/'TV/23b, citation from I®®** Wu Ch'ien) 

giaie (printed by 

No IV/p 129b (1813 1800) found m No I/o/2a, No II/5/13a 

On the Han text, see No VI/6/3a, tte copy i« preserved in the “Sinological 
Library” in Nanking, @ , chuon e/3b 

J’dt Ghu W/n jbwo- JSn No Xij/7^/7B b . for Wu Ch'ien^ see 

No XI/72/7b, No IV/p 31 

The study for this article was done m the East Asiatic Section, Colombia Uai 
versity Library Ackno-n-ledgment is here made of the courteous assistance given 
to the author who wishes to express appreciation for the co-operative help of the 
Librarian for Chinese Books 1935 1936 Mr Peter L M koh (ko Liang 

ma) Bibliography, Nos. I, II, III, were put at the disposal of Dr Swann by 
the Library of Congress and the Chinese-Japaneae Library Harvard University 
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closing remark in the passage from Chu^s postscnptum indicates that the 
work about which he was writing belonged to the library Hsi t^o shan 
Fang founded by the seventh bibliophile on the list, Wang 

Shih, but no positive evidence of tins has been noted in the references 
studied in this connection Ting Shen, however, cited the passage in 
bis treatment of that library 

Chu wrote Mr Wang of Wu bn had a Chen ch*^! T^ang as his bbrary 
He interchanged visits with the private library owners of the same dis 
trict, such as Mr Chao of the Hstao shan T ang, Mr Wang of the 
Fei hung T"ang, Mr Pao of the Ckih pu isu Chat Mr Wu of the P tng 
hua Ohaty Mr Sun of the Shou sung T ang, and Mr Wang of the Hsi i o 
shan Fang^> 

Within reasonably short distances of each other these seven biblio 
plulea were contemporaneously building up their private libraries With 
out any known formal orgamzation they were carrying on a private 
practice of inter library loan They were discussing methods of pre^erva 
tion of their books from the ravages of insects and under existing 
atmospheric conditions They were vying one with another in poetical 
compositions as well as m scholarly research They were borrou mg 
each other rare books, whether in manuscript or in print which they as 
individuals did not possess They had the privilege of exchanging their 
textual criticisms ns well as copying for their own libraries such of those 
rare books as thej desired to add to their holdings Some of thorn edited 
and published in their libraries not onlj their own compositions studies, 
and researches but also reprints of rare texts which otherwise would 
probablj not have been luailo accessible to scholars of their oun and per 
haps later generations A brief account of some known facts m their 
lives and works is here set forth 

If the group ever did gather as a whole in regular or called meetings, 
the convenor npparcntlj n as Hang Ilsion * iEiT* 1721 1770 Hishbrarj, 
Chtn-ch‘i T anfe, seems to have been a center for this particular group 
Although he was guen an oflicial post within the Department of Punish 

•No T/5/18al0bt No II/a/20l»-®2* No in/7*/lo» lOa No. l\/p 43; 

''o Xl/TC/Cb-"*; •<« klio No No lI/3/13a b; No lll/^ /lOl 23bj 

'‘O \/H0/^ 

lie It MllrO No. 1/5/32* No II/^/40a, No lll/*p/2'bi «n i fHffc 

fp No III/ j /loi , three work* In No. \ II ef No Ml/ e«Hcl of 

ChlenluBR 30th ye*r Clhmx>n |4th a*y p lU 
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meats tnth headquarters at Peljug', be began senouslj to collect hjs books 
not long after receiving his chtn shtk jffidr m A D 1G46 It is possible 
that he did not serve actively in his official position very long He re- 
turned home on the plea that he must care for his aged parents , and 
apparently he never resumed his governmental duties 

His trend of interest iras inexorably fixed npon the accumulation of 
books “When he was besought by a bookseller, he did not begrudge 
money to buy the rare work at a large price He spent his days in 
collating texts, punctuating them, and writing commendatory marks and 
annotabons alongside choice phrase** “ The whole day through he did 
not grow weary '' 

Of his library, ChCn-ch'i T'ang, a fellow townsman of the following 
generation, Kung Tzii-chea * S500» 1792 1841, wrote an encomium m 
a seven character four phrase poetic form In this poem he proclaimed 
that m the contemporary period (Ch'icn lung and Chia ch‘mg, A D 
1736 1820), “who had one to equal itl" Some credence may be given to 
this triumphant expression, probably due largely to local pride, because 
tb» author, himself a learned man and the son of a scholar, bad for his 
mother the daughter of the erudite scholar, Tuan Yu ts'ai , 1735 
1815, and was at the age of twelve a cho«en disciple of that famous grand 
fatl;er 

One of the seven character phrases of the poem definitely reveals some 
thing of the intimate human relationship which existed within this group 
of library owners, and sets the reader’s imagination at work to reproduce 
the activities in the Wang Hsien library, the possible center for an inter 
library mformal association There friend “ grasps hand ” * with friend , 

•No I/5/lOb No II/5/2‘>a No XI/73/38b-30b. No X/49/13a 17a 

‘TTojAoB^^ cf No l/5/I8a No II/5/2''a This 13 the very intimate 
friendly informal greeting wherein the guest extends the one hand whieh 13 
eagerly clasped hetween the two hands by the host or hostess when immediately 
the guest lays h s or her other hand if free over the upper one of the host or 
hostess There is no np and down movement of the hands or arms as in the hand 
ehahe of the west Such a greeting may have been preceded by a liinpshou 

which jn old China was regulated by eeremonlous usage to be formal in character 
the right hand clasped within the left one and then the two swung to the left or 
the Tight respectively on occasions for fetic tations or for condolence or whether 
or not the individual was man or wms'in 

There were other modes of formal greeting to be performed by girls and women 
and of the hlanchu period On informal occasions all such greetings 

of both men and women can he made as demonstrative as in the formal bow or 
the handshake of the west 

Worms are the scourge of books 10 central and southern China, 
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there each “ inquires ’’ of the other about “ Trorms in his books All of 
the group interchanged visits, made inter library loans, borrowed manu- 
scripts, and shared collated texts Some such picturesque concept inspired 
the opening phrase of the eulogistic poem dedicated to Wang Hsien, his 
sons, and his grandson by Yeh Ch*ang shih 1847-1917, in his 

compilation Ts'ang ckx shxh shth (original edition, 

1897) 

In so far as relative ages of the hibliophiles are revealed in the texts 
studied, the elder brothers ” of the group were Wu Ch*uo ® 

(died A D 1733) and Chao Yu (1689 1747). The exact date for 

birth of Wu 18 lacking but since he was fifty eight suv at his death, 
he was horn in A D 1676 In A D 1705 he was one to welcome the 
then reigning emperor upon the occasion of an imperial southern tour, 
so he must have been much older than Chao who was sixteen years old 
at that date Wu’s eldest son was bom ctrca A D 1703 In Yeh Ch'ang- 
shih’s compilation of original poems dedicated to owners of private 
libraries he apparently meant to arrange the poems in the chronological 
order of the period of the bibliophiles to whom they ere dedicated In 
his original edition, 1897, he bad the Chao precede the Wu poem, but in 
his re edited and enlarged edition, 1910, be reversed this order, giving 
Wu Ch*o the place of the oldest member of the group of seven ownei^ of 
private libraries associated together by Chu Wen tsao more than a hun- 
dred years earlier Ting Shen did not follow a strictly chronological 
order in the arrangement of his material 

Wu Ch'uo * was only a chu skeng in scholarly rank He never 
held an official post His only work included in the Ssu Vu ch'uan shu 
13 a collection of one hundred poems incorporated in a compilation, 

in which in A D 1729 he collaborated with Chao Yu, Chao’s 
brother, Hsin ^ , and four other friends In the treatment of this work 
in the Ch ten Jung Imperial Catalogue, the cliroaological arrangement of 
uitb/wa wA’/isAas. tVaA. Ww wes. tbAii Ghuo Ym Wu 
was much interested m classical studies, well versed in writing both in 
pro^e and poetical styles, and especially proficient in composing the tz"^ 
^ forms of poetry His greatest pleasure, however, was in the accumula 
tion of books he hungered and thirsted for them as for food and drink 

•No I/4/Oflft C7b70b >o II/5/4b 8a lOa No Ill/IV/lOb ICa 18b >o 
X/^S/lOb-lSb, ^o V/14S/2ob20b, No IV/pj* 20b 30a 32b No XII/II/1 D« 
1D27/PP 0301 No V lI/iDtro /edict Ch len lung 30/5/14 p 8a 
•No V:i/100/38a b. 
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All Sung (960 1279) and Tuan (1280 1368) printed editions together 
with old rare rolomes from pnrate homes that were brought to him for 
purchase he “ needs most obtain, and have for his own ’’ Consequently, 
the name of his library, P'lng hna Chat, attained a wide reputation in 
his generation He compiled an account of hi» rare works m a text of 
eight cJiiJan entitled Hsun hst Lu but he did neither printing 

nor reprmtmg m his library 

In his home there was an old wisteria Tine growing over a panhon and 
arbor IHien the Tine was in flower the tender clnsters hung down like 
jewelled pendants Upon occasions at that season he gare mo&t successful 
entertainments, settmg out wine for his guests while they vied with one 
another in Ter«e making The murmur of voices ro'e and fell unceasingly, 
and the pleasure of those present did not abate His delight in his 
flowers, and hamhoo was sneh that “ his foot passed not beyond his thresh 
' hold,” while “ carts filled the roads to his gate ” as friends came and went 
He and Chao Yu were very intimate in their scholarly researches 
Every tune one of them acquired an xmnsual text or edition or old manu- 
script, the other as a matter of course bad the privilege of copying it for 
his holdings They exchanged collations, they prepared introductory and 
bibliographical material for books In some of ITu’s books were the seal 
of what may have been Chao lu’a library, Hsiao-shan T'ang /J'UiCFS 
PP 'Wu'fi collection of books ' eventually went en masse to the library 
founded by his contemporary, Ma Yueh fcuan 1688 175S 

After Wu Ch'uo’s death, his elde«t «on, VTu Ch'eng etrco 1703 
1773, upon the occasion of a visit to Peking recovered a valuable copy 
of poems by Hsu Hun of the T'ong period that bad dis 

appeared from his father’s library more than twenty years earlier It 
is told that the book was brought to Wu Ch‘«ng for purcha'c He rceog 
nized his father’s handwriting in the work, and found in it the seals of 
his library, fresh and dear Upon his return home with the work, friends 

*No III/*T^/10b, No IV/p 3011, No XII/II/I, Dec 1027/p 04 IlBiao-jhan 
is d1«o given as a designation for Wang Jib kue! Exircpt for the contest of the 
test translated the reference might be to him rather than to Chao hO Later 
.twin AKe J*l\ig'Jaie Jlh.v JM* .the .ir •FjuujgAiug’ .Uvj- 

were bought by IIsQ Tsungven 1708 1818 No Itl/^v/Sb, cf for IXifl 

Ko 1/a/lab No lI/G/SaOa No IV/pp 81h-02a 

For the Jdentifieatioa of Sir 3fa of Kiwagling sec No \/43^/l8 

•No % n/151/iaa The recovery of this book and the joy of Wn and bis 
friends (n the gatherings under the wisteria Tine were the inspiration for (he 
poem dedicated to VN u Ch uo and bis sons by '\<b Cb ang-sbib So I/4/07b, No 
II/5/4b. 
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of Ins father and he himself were inspired to write commemorative verses 
and poems From those assembled by Yeh Ch*ang-shih as well as Ting 
Shen, it can be established that at that time the father had been dead ten 
years The date of the death, A. D. 1733, is confirmed by both the 
Pei chuan-chx jni and the Hang-chou-fu gazetteer, so the son 

journeyed to the capital in A. D. 1743, and the beloved book had dis- 
appeared ctrca A D 1723 

Before and after the trip to Peking Wu Ch'eng bad spent the years, 
months, and days adding to, and working on the books in his father’s 
library, punctuating them, correcting errors, collating texts In A. D. 
1772 (or 1773) when the imperial call for rare works was sent through- 
out the land, he selected and prepared books for the Ssu-Vu commission 
m answer to the call Before imperial recognition could be made for the 
presentations, he died at the age of seventy one sut, and his younger 
brother, Wu Yu ch^ih^?^, a chu jen of A P 1770, was credited with 
all presentations sent from the P‘ing hua Cbai Three hundred and five 
works were accepted, and be was awarded a copy of the original edition 
of the P'et-win yun-fu, the concordance compiled under the personal 
supemsion of the emperor K'ang*hsi, A P. 1711. 

Chao Yu,® 1G89-1747, was not only one whose age would entitle him 
to hold a place of honor among the seven bibhophiles, but also the one 
whose literary heritage through his mother would give him library pres- 
tige She (of the Chu family, ;^K) was a great granddaughter of 

•No I/4/O5b07b, No II/g/7b 9b, No IlVTC/aa 10b, No IV/pp 121 b 122a; 
No Vin/434/8a 12b, No XJ/71/69b COb, No Vll/100/38a b, Ch'un ta'ao yuan 
hs\aoch% by Cbao Yu preface A. D 

1883, 8th chx, 1881 1882), pp la, lib 17a 18a 

Chao "Vu was called Chao Wu yao (No I/5/2a, No II/5/13a, No 

m/p/aSa) fifty years after the period of his library actirities with Wu Ch'uo 
’•In the above refcreoces (with one exception), it is usually said that Chao 
\tt8 mother was a granddaughter of Cbu Hsieh ylian One 

text at least (No ■Vlll/43V8h‘) reads ** a great granddaughter" Smee 

the texts examined emphasize her relationship to the Ch'i family (sec pages of 
text, Oa b), the data is Insulhcient to trace her son’s relationship to Chu Nsfeh 
yilan and double relationship to Chi Cb'dngyeh It seems moat likely that she 
was a great granddaughter of Chu Hsieh yUan aa well as of Ch'i Ch'Cng yeh ’rho 
vfas a yowngei conteropoTary of the former 

All references agree that his grandmother by adoption, 

ISAtSBit [Jfit&Iit + 

Was the wife of Ch i Pan sun, who was often called Cli‘1 ChVng yell’s sixth son, 

hut who was really the second son of Chi Piaokuri 

1C45 No l/3/55b is corrected In No II/3/50a to read 
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Ch‘i Ch'eng-yeh « owner of one of the few great private bbrarxes 

created in the late years of the Ming period 
A fire destroyed the Ch*i family libraiy in A. D. 1^97, bat in a few 
years another collection was begun, being named Tan-sheng T'ang 

In A. D. 1604 Ch‘i Ch'eng-yeh received his degree of cfttn<shi^, and 
about A D 1625 a catalogue of his holdings was completed. Pelhot 
suggested A. D 1620 for the probable date by which his accessions were 
fairly complete Chh wrote a sort of agreement for his children to ob- 
serve, and to it he attached for the guidance of his descendants a short 
treatise on library economies, instructing them on the (I) study; (II) 
collection; (III) acquisition; and (IV) discrimination of books While 
this little work in bbrary science was superseded by a larger treatment 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, it was the pioneer manual in 
the field. 

Although Chao’s mother was bom outside the Cb‘i home^ m A D. 1662- 
1663 she wa* adopted as the daughter of Ch‘i Pan-sun » grandson 

of the eminent owner of the library, second son of his eldest sou, to com* 
fort Chu Tl-jung the young wife in distress at the departure of 

her husband for an indefinite period For political reasons he was at 
that time being bamshed to far away Liao-yang igfiS (ifandiuria), and 
when he returned after a brief exile he became a BnJdbist priest His 
Bister had married into the Chu family, and it was her daughter who was 
adopted to console and serve Chu Te-jung. The adopted daughter (by 
consanguinity a great granddaughter of Ch‘i Ch’tngjeh) b^me the 
mother of Chao Yu. Her nuptial ceremonies were observed in the study 
of the famous library built by her illustrious great grandfather. At the 

»‘ICo I/3/55V57b, 4/OOab, No II/3/50a5]b, 4/8ab, No. III/T^/Sb-lOb, 
No IV/pp SSab,121b, \ San T ung I« Iff, “ On tbe PriTate Book Collectors 

of the Ming Dynasty,” and Wang \in, “Short Blograpbica of Book 

CoUectora of the Ming and Ch'ing Dynaatiee” tt&niry Science Querin-fy 2 (Dec., 
1027) e 7, 7 (March, 1033) -13, ct r<i-ek’tfn</iBan lou mu 
P , postsenptum dated 1023, firet preface, p la, r«ul rrujor, TP 23 103, 207, 
213 2M, and 30 21-1 He has one work fn No Vlf Sec below, n. 13 
7%n-«A('ny tony ft'unyiAu jio a manual on library aefenee 

(TJlAU, p 54, n. 3, p 81), included in Tao’a CAia pu t»u<hat t$'unp-t\u (tee 
below, n 2C). 

Ton-eWny fetip eA» bU collected literary workt, is ineluifed In the 

“IndfJf FJ-purpatenut/’ Chm tSu ttmnjlu i/SS», for utter coo 

demnation and complete annihilation probable A D 1773 el sry 
‘»r«flny-sAaeA.yoe IfitI, 1 tft by Ste Tsung t'fcn ae« 

Taau, pp 64 59, No. IV/p 6Sb. 
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time of the wedding the bridegroom had “his thoughts turned towards 
obtaining the collection of books, but the dream was never realised.” 
Porty years later their eldest son journeyed across the Chhen t'ang River 
to visit the ruins of his great great grandfather’s old home, long after 
the books had been sold When Chao Yu arrived at the old site, there 
was nothing of the library left, except the name-board of the pavilion, 

'•From data in hand for this article the evidence for establishing a date for 
the dispersion of the library is insufficient The books en masse were according 
to Cn UA\ Tsu wang ( 17/6 7a, 14b 15b, 18/20a 21a) 
puTchaaed by Huang Taunghsi 1610 1005/0, and his student, Lu Liu 

hang 1029 IG83, with funds largely furnished by WuChih-chSn 

1C40 1717 The choice of titles was the privilege of Huang the best part of the 
rest of the collection went to Lu while the residue fell to the lot of Wu who let 
Lti have the greater part of the money used for the purchase The Chao family 
library had some books brought into the home by Chao Yti’s mother, and odd 
books thrown on the market were bought by the Chao brothers 
Ch’Qan also stated that the books secured by LU were completely lost to later 
generations He made no reference to those allotted to Wu Such of the selected 
titles chosen by Huang as survived the misfortunes of fire end water passed to 
Huangs student, ChCng Haing 160a 1743, owner of the famous library, 

£rh tao No Where these titles went at the disappearance of this 

library, and uhat became of those owned by the Chao family are not known at 
this writing 

According to the biography of Huang Tsunghsi *t*» 

13a Library of Congress’ copy) Huang made his selections in A L ICCC, which 
would point to that year for the date of the dispersion of the books of the 
Tan thtiir; T anff Ch Uati, however, statdl that at the wedding of Chao ku’s 
parents the library was extant Forty years later, Chno \U, 1C80 1747, Msited 
the site of the former library The birth year of Chao Ham Is ghon ns A D 
1701 11 the dispersion of the library came as early os A 15 1000, the wedding 

could then be no later than that year, and more than twenty yearn elapsed before 
the birth of Cliao kU and thirty tiefore that of Chno Ham Furthermore, Chao 
\Q would have been only eighteen tut when he made Ills pilgrimage to the mother’s 
girlhood home In view of these events no dcflntte date for the dispersion of the 
famous library U fixed In this OTtWe 

Tung Chlwh'ang was the celebrated calligraphist whose disciples followeil the 
style of writing whieh he developed 

Chi rUoVucl lC02lCf5, as a lad (No I/3/5fla, No Il/3/50l>) watched his 
father hare laid out the garden with Ite pavilion D9f.‘‘;C and study 

an 1 lit rary 4?* Ilefore his death the property had depreelafed, an I In tbs 
turmoil of the e|o<ing years of the Ming dynastv the books were plaee«l for 
sslety in a monastery where apparently they remained until their dNpersIon- 
It was at the monastery In A 13 1C6®, meeordtng to LU biography, that Iloaag 
Tsnng 1 si spent three days «nd nights making his seleetlon of about ten bundles 
of ks 
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K'uang T‘iDg (“ Pavibon lor Solitude *'), tlie characters for -which 
had been -written by the celebrated calligraphist, Tung Chh ch'ang 
^ ) 1555 1636 This board he carried back with him to his library 
Since be had in his home many rare old volumes from his great great 
grandfather’s collection he then had constructed a rather small but 
separate building, located in the midst of a bamboo grove on the north 
shore of a lake in the garden of his estate To this building he gave the 
name Kl'uang T'lng in memory’* of his journey to the home of his 
mother’s girlhood The'e books were thus carefully kept in special 
quarters, distinct from those m his mam library, the Hsiao shan T'^ang 
They were as dear to the heart of his mother as was the jade insignia to 
the feudal lord Every time he added a work, it was his great joy to 
show it first to her 

The size and the importance of the Chao library is exhibited in all the 
•texts examined for this article “With one exception it is referred to as 
a Imng working organism, still m existence at the time indicated in the 
writings In an imperial decree under dale of April 28, 3773 ** the Hsjao- 
sha^ T'ang was mentioned among the half>dozen private libraries of the 
southwest that were very ncli, even though it had just been dispersed at 
the time of the establishment of the Ssu I'v commission The preface 
to the Index io ike Shui chxng cku No 17 m the JJariard rencAiny 
Inslituie StnologieaJ Index Senes, makes the statement tbata psbhcahon 
was made m Hsiao-shan T'ang in A B 1794, thus causing the reader to 
feel that the librarv was intact at that time Ting Shen did not give an 
exact date for the dispersion The csiabhshmcnt of the Ssu Vu commis 
Sion occurred in A D 1773 Just prior to the establishment the books 
jn the Hsiao-shan T'ang were scattered 

Chao Tu devoted some thirty years of his life to the ossemblage of the 
library He was only a chu sheng m ediolarly rank, hold no oflicinl 
position and like his older friend, Wu Ch^o, his only work inclndcd in 

“The term ireiyan*? jyjfj} us«l In the ciUtion and repeated by leh Chang 
thilt in hi$ poem dedieate<l to Chao TQ bia younger brother and hi* son i* that 
by which the Chinese know an oile from (he tlo«k cf Pattry " the north bank ot 
the riier (Lcccc, H Oxford ej p 203) The poem is supposed to hare 

been composed by Duke K ang of Ch in in memory of haring escorted bli comin 
the famous Puke U of Chin (C3-*-CSS tl C ) when the fatter with the help of 
Duke Kang a father the reigning dole of Chin undertook an expedition to 
secure the throne in his natire land At the time Duke K ang was heir apparent 
in Cb in and his mother was an aunt of the young exile at his father a court, 

‘•\o III/ h/2Ca> T/’’*' 
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brother of Wang Jih chang (died ctrca 1799), a biographical 

sketch of 'whom is included in the Hang chou gazetteer, There 

were ten brothers in the family, and the five known bore personal names 
wherein the ji/i occurred Thus Ting concluded that I chih was Wang’s 
fancy name The earliest source citing information about Wang is an 
excerpt from Hang Shih chun’s (cAin shih A D 1724, died 

A D 1771 at the age of seventy aui) Tao ku t ang wen chi 
wherein he quoted a commentary written fifty years after the time of 
Wang himself in Ssm i o chat ts'ang shu ckt There it 

iB said that Wang was very intimate with both Wu Ch'uo and Chao Wu 
Whenever one of them obtained a tare work Wang was able to taste the 
privilege of an early view of it 

This citation places Wang Jih kuei then 'with the two elder members 
of the group of seven The chronological arrangement of the dedicatory 
poems by Yeh Ch^ang shih m his revised compilation likewise bears oul 
this inference The primary purpose of Teh’s work was the publicatios 
of his collection of original seven character four phrase poems eulogizing 
in each instance a selected owner of a private library rortunately.the 
poems are followed by biographical excerpts concerning the bibliophiles 
to whom the poems are dedicated In not a few instances one poem is 
dedicated to two or more scholars who have no relationship con 
sanguinity This is true m the case of Wang Jih kuei, who is the second 
of two scholars, the first being Hang Shih chun, who died m A D 1771 
at the age of seventy suv The two are entered just prior to the bibho 
phile Shen T mg fang tit 1702 1772 and posterior to Chao Yu, 

1G89 1747, Ma Yueh kuan, 1688 1755, and Wang Te-p'u whose 

granddaughter’s husband was Chao I ch'ing’s nephew This arrange- 
ment places Wang’s life span probably Trithin the period 1700 1770 
He took delight in nothing other than that centered m his collection 
of books By natural inclination he was indefatigable in accumulating 
them, tmfrtfavtn’jng kr. boWnmigs to lAi \exte itrat Vit had udientei S* 

secured editions that had ditappcated from circulation and, in some cases, 
were thought to be lost lie spent his time in Ins library, studying and 
correcting errors and mistakes m texts His interest in the study of books 
began m his thirteenth year, and he developed an extraordinary judgment 
in criticism of texts Chu Wen tsao was most impressed that be owned 

For Wans Wfn of tlie Ming period eeo \g\gl 108/10 ‘’0 

table »e« No Mil pp 74 7© repeated by the later compiler vol 2 j'i.lf-, 

2 12/13 
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a copy of the Sung edition of the by the famous scholar Wei 

Tzuweng A D. 1178-1237, which the scholarly world had 

thought lost His gardens and groves of trees were unexcelled; his 
library was set in the midst of lovely hills and lakes, he was so rich in 
books that his volumes contained as many as two hundred thousand 
chapters {chiian). 

Two modern Chinese studies of the 8su ¥u ch'uan sku both tabulate 
by owner and name the private libraries of the early Ch‘ing period, 

Apparently the later of the two publications copied the 
table from the earlier one, or the two, Jen Ch^i shan (1928) and 

Yang Chia-lo (1931-1932), used a common source not yet 

located for this article In both eases the owner of the library, Hsi t‘o- 
shan Pang, is given the name of Wang Wen-sheng . Unless WSn- 

sheng he a fancy name for Wang Jih-bnei, its use as the name of the 
* owner of a library with the same name as that one belonging to Wang 
Jih-kuei IS strange It is apparently in a citation from Wang Jih kuei 
that there occurs the name of Wang Win shing (c?itn shih, A D 1511). 
Of«a man in the Ch'ing period with this name no trace has been found 
Neither Ting Shin nor Yeh Cb'ang shih include any material pomtmg 
to the ownership of the library Hsi*t‘o shan Fang (or H8i*t*o Chai) by 
othe^than Wang Jih-kuei 

The bbrary of Sun Tsunghen** who became a ehit-jin in 

A. D 1744, was a possible second center for the same small select group 
of hook lovers He qualified for an official position, but receiving no 
permanent appointment returned to his native hamlet in JIn-ho Hsien 

•“ No VII/20/Sa Credit for the presentation of the copy used by the Ssu k'u 
commission is made to Wu \a-ch*ih, so if this copy was that of the Wang 
library, it is very probable that the collection had been dispersed by A D 1772 
Because of the inter library nctiTities tbe copy may have been a ms , bnt if so, 
the imperial catalo^ers do not make this clear 

Ld t tng cAth>«him eVuan pin ihti mu 2/Oa relates that Ycn\Qan<hao 
1773 1817 (No IV/p 145a), bought forSOOOOO cash the copy of which 

lacked the last double page, cf No IV/p I45a, for a Sung work from the Wang 
family collection he paid 

If this copy secured by len was the Wang Jthkuci copy it may indicate the 
date of the dispersion (1) cither of tbe Wu collection, or (3) of the Wang col 
lection whose copv was not that treated in the Imperial Catalogue Evidence so 
far would point to the first conclusion 

•*No I/5/2'’b30b, No Il/o/lOb-SOb No III/"p/18b 10a, No VIII/454/51a 
63a, No 1^/pp C7ab No \ Il/intro edict/p 8a No \/H3/4b5a the six or 
seven friends may refer to tho<e be befriended rather than the bibliophiles 
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tbe SsH h'u ch'uan-shu JS a collection of one hundred poems which he 
contributed to the joint compilation He was associated with Ch^uan 
Tsu-wang ^10.^, 1705-1755, in the latter’s well-hnown activities as a 
teacher and scholar 

Chao Hsin (born A. D 1701), the younger brother, was also well- 
known for his love of hooks, and like the elder brother undoubtedly was 
a frequent visitor in the libraries of the group of local bibhophiles The 
books of the two brothers were accessible to Chao Yu’s eldest eon, I-ch‘ing 
— ^ > who was himself a collector of books Of the son, it was said . 

every time that he heard about a rare book, then with mind set to his 
purpose he flew into action, and until he reached his goal, he never 
stopped The books he accnmulateid completely lined the walls of several 
rooms ” Bookshops took care that no book was left over mght with him, 
for they had learned that he would not return a rare work. 

In the material examined for this article exact dates for the birth* 
and death of Chao I-ch'ing are lacking His father died in A D 1747. 
His own celebrated work on the " Water Classic,” was 

finished in A D 1754, when he dated and signed a preface foi; it 
Acknowledgment for the copy of it treated m the Imperial Cata- 
logue IS made to the governor of the province as donor. Just prior to 

**See Harvard Tenching InaUtute Index, No 17, Index to the Water 
and Commentary, "Peiping 1034, 2 toIs , preface pp xn xiv The compiler corrects 
the erroneous reference to an A D 1754 printed edition of Chao’s work, made in 
Lu-l’mii chth-chten chUianpen ehumu (preface 

ri873] 6/201) He states that the A D 1786 printed edition is the original one 
The compilers of No IV (p 121b sketch of Chao Yd) stated that after the 
death of Chao yti his books cn masse passed into the hands of another fannly 

see below, n 18) No corroboratiTc eTidence for this statement has 

been found at this writing The library retnained in the possession of the Chao 
family apparently through and beyond the life time of his eldest son The table 
of contents and perhaps the prefaces of the original manuscript copy of the 
^\ater Classic,” dated A D 1764, were written on stationery of the library, 
Htxao than T^ang (No VI/12/lb) 

Tlie A D 1780 edition ol Cbaoa •‘Water Classic” was, but ncltber tbe A H 
1704 nor that of ^\ang Ilslen-chien 3E^fe2J2. ^8^2 1018, were avaUable for use 
In this study, aUhougb tbe nutbor has previonsly had access to botb editions 
It is puzillng that there should have been both an A D 178C and an A H 1704 
editlcin for whUh the one son end the lour sons respecUrely seem to ha^* been 
responslhle 

”ho VII/00/4b This copy may, howerer, have been secured from tlie Chao 
family, and yet hare recognition giren to the governor of the prorlnec for It* 
presentation 

Harvard i enehfng lndar,2io IT. pp Xlll XT The sUtement (p xJr) 
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D 1773 the Chao family library iras dispersed Chao’s study of the 
Tater Classic ” was, so far as now is known, first printed m A D 1786, 
der the patronage of the distinguished official and notable scholar. Pi 
aan 1729 1797 It was re-puhlished in 1794 by his own sons in 
e name known to the scholarly world as that of the famous library, 
siao-«han T‘ang 

It seems mo=t likely that Chao I-ch‘ing died in the period A D 1754- 
f72 According to the terminology used with reference to him m the 
1 Tuan preface A D 1786, he may have been bving when it was com- 
csed and dated He was not however, bving in A D 1794 It is most 
rohable that it was immediately after his death that the books of the 
amily bbrary were put on the market for sale ** 

The seventh member of the group of bibliophiles listed by Chu Wen 
«ao was associated in time and eommon interest with Wu Ch‘no and 
'hao Yu, but apparently be was both somewhat younger m years and 
e«8 experienced in efforts to collect books Of him there seems much less 
iefimte information generally known about the man than in the case of 
us *08 ociates The number of bis holdings shows that he owned the 
largest collection m the group in so far as numerical data is given, and 
among his hooks was at least oue very old worL Ting Sben was of the 
opmi^n that Wang Shih’s personal name was Jih kuei HM, and not 
I-chih as he is called in sources cited both by Ting and Teh Ch'ang 
shih Accordmg to the former of these two authorities, he was a younger 


g»res the impressicn that at the tunc ol publication the Chao 
family 1 hrary had not been disposed of as ivaa brought out by Ting ShSn see 
below "So Vl/12/lb date A D 1794 agrees with Index on that point 

*»No reference other than ^o IV (p 121b) has been found to show that the 
Chao bbrary passed en bloc into the ila library Bee abore n 16 

lebChangsbih {No l/5/33b ho n/a/40a cf No m/T^/2Ta) for informa 
tion about \a Li ^TISL (life span cm, 17'»S 18‘»0) cited a passage sayia- that 
at the time of Ytls actmties in collecting booU those of the ffeiao shan Tang 
had already been d spcrsed but odd copies of rare works that were still on the 
market be bought at any cost 

ICb'"’ n/o/l^b-13b ho ni/T/21aKb c! ho V/1'>G/I5h- 


For Hang ShA-chOn, see No 1/o/lab No II/o/I24 b ho in/T^/l'» 21 

Tb. 611; ” „,j. be , «r, gcunl lero .. u.ed bet, be teem to 

^te beta boro wnetme .Iter the b,rtbJ.le ot Cb.o HAD 1CS5 and IVn 
Ch no was more than ten rears older than Chao 

roo-luI eaffcM 43 cA„a„ ««rd ng to Fo-cA lou ch 17/25h. 

Chao I<h ing e nephew who I/4/70a ho Il/S/Ub 
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There he built himself a hall to house his many thousands oj 
books, piUorrmg himself upon them for his pleasure^* and reputation 
He let no day slip by without being with his books. He had six or sever 
intimate friends, all of whom took great pleasure in frequently joining 
him there No names of these friends are inserted in the text, but ths 
size of the group indicates those listed with him by Chu Wen-tsao He 
called his library Shou sung T‘ang. In A D 1758 he secured the A D 
1504 edition of Tiing-chtng m^ng kua lti‘* and other books 

from the library of Chiang Sheng-ymg of Sn chOu (Soochow) 

on the market for sale at the time The name of the Chiang library was 
Shou-sung T'ang, and Sun adopted the name for his collection 

This may explain the existence — ^if a mistake has not crept into written 
accounts — of a second contemporary library, located m Jen ho, also owned 
by a man with the same surname, the classical scholar Sun Chih-tsu** 
1737-1801. In middle life he returned from his censorship m 
the province of Kiangnan, and pushing in “ the bolt of the lock on his 
door ” collated texts He became the author of more than ten works, and 
their titles show to some extent the scope of his scholarly attainments 
He was sought by all of those in the community studying the classics and 
history 

For five generations his family had owned a copy of the Sung edition 
(A D 1165 1189) of Wang Pi *8 (A I) 226-249) commentary on the 
Book of Changes, After his death this priceless old book 

was secured for the Ting library, the catalogue of which treats the copy 
in detail as its first entry The treatment closes with a personal note of 
exultation that this work for more than one hundred 5 ears bad not 
left the local community "one pace”! This is, the commentator added, 
" an excellent record for our mtyB bbranes ” 

Within the limited scope of the texts used for this article, there has 
been found no reference to any connection between these two men of the 

”No I/5/20b and^o II/5/lOb, No lII/T/>8b 

*’ No VlI/T0/32b Pot cilalioo mod ete No I/5/30a, No II/3/20a, Hs 
source in Bhih li-cha ta'ang shu tU po efc» 1703 1820, -h fff 

^ el'uan ptelace 1882 fh 3/48b where fortunately the date is given 
'Icli Cb'ang sbih dedicated the one poem to the two bibliophiles. Sun and 
Cbiang Por Chiang see also !*€>. IV/p 120a 

■•No \I/C8/38b No \/nS/23b-24l*. No \ III/lST/Ha 15b, No IV/p 67b, 
No M/l/lab cl No Ml/l/Oa b Ilarrard "i etichtnn Inder No 0 p 274 

In a letter under date of July 18 1836 from T/ie Prortnctal Ltbraiy of CkeltanS 
It is slated without anr reference that * Sung ^angts'fng is the son of Sun 
Tsung lion and the cousin of Sun Cbib Isu ’ 
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There he built himself a hall to house his many thousands of 
books, pillowing himself upon them for his pleasure ” and reputation. 
He let no day slip by uithout being with his books. He had six or seven 
intimate friends, all of whom took great pleasure in frequently joining 
him there. No names of these friends are inserted in the text, but the 
size of the group indicates those listed with him by Chu WCn-tsao. He 
called Ins library Shou sung T*ang. In A. D. 1758 he secured the A. H. 
1B04 edition of Tung-ch\ng meng-hua lu^ and other books 

from the library of Chiang ShSng-ying of Su*chou (Soochow) 

on the market for sale at the time. The name of the Chiang library was 
Shou-aung T‘ang, and Sun adopted the name for his collection. 

This may explain the existence — if a mistake has not crept into written 
accounts — of a second contemporary library, located in Jen-ho, also owned 
by a man with the same surname, the classical scholar Sun Chih-tsn 
1737-1801. In middle life he returned from his censorship m 
the province of Kiangnan, and pushing in " the bolt of the lock on his 
door ” collated texts. He became the author of more than ten works, and 
their titles show to some extent the scope of his scholarly attainments. 
He was sought by all of those in the community studying the classics and 
history 

For five generations his family had owned a copy of the Sung edition 
(A I) 1166-1189) of Wang Pi‘8 (A D S26-249) commentary on the 
Book of Changes, After bis death this priceless old book 

was secured for the Txng library, the catalogue of which treats the copy 
lu detail as its first entry. The treatment closes with a personal note of 
exultation that this work " for more than one hundred years ” had not 
left the local community ** one pace ” ! This is, the commentator added? 
“ an excellent record for onr city’s libraries ” 

Within the limited scope of the texts used for this article, there has 
been found no reference to any connection between these two men of the 

»*No I/5/20b, and No U/S/19h, No III/7f/18b ^0^ 

“No VII/70/32b FOT eitation used eee No I/6/SOa. No II/5/20a, its 
source in BhihUehu ts‘ang aftu ftpo cht 17C3 1820, 

i^pdi 4 chitan, preface 1882, eh 3/48b, where fortunately the date vs given 

Yeh Cb'ang ahih dedicated the one poem to the two bibliophiles. Sun and 
Chiang For Chiang ece also No IV/p I29i 

•*No XT/C3/38b, No V/138/23b 24b. No VIII/137/14a 16b, No IV/p C7bi 
No Vl/l/la b, cf No VII/l/9ab, ITartard^tnthuig Index, 2\0 9 p 274 

In a letter under date ol July 18 1830 from The Proitnctal Lxbrarp of Ohehiang 
it is stated without anv reference tliat ‘Sung langts'Cng is the son of Sun 
Tsung lien, and the cousin of Sun CUUi tau ” 
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same surname, living m the same native place, and owners of large 
libraries with the same name The biographical material available, 
accordmg to the Banard Yenching Index, 9, for the younger. Sun 
Ssu fcsu, chtn ehih A D 1766 (one courteg^, or fancy, name I hu 
IS in SIX sources to the one source for the older man. Sun Tsung lien, 
chu }€n A D 1744 (one courtesy name Tm ku In the one com 

mon text of these “ources for the two there is no cro^s reference from one 
to the other Neither Ting Shen nor Teh Ch'ang 'shih included a treat 
ment of the younger man in their compilations It is, nevertheless in 
the Ting famfly library catalogue that Sun Ssu tsu is identihed as 
Shou sung T'ang Sun Shih In the Hang-chon gazetteer the vounger 
man is mcluded among the da^sical scholars while the older man 

may be found among tho^e noted for their good deeds, The data 

in hand raises the question whether or not the so-called two Lbraries were 
not one family library 

Exact dates for birth and death of Sun Tsung ben are hclang He 
died at the age of forty three sux Hu. place m Teh Ch'ong shih’s original 
compilation of Ts'ang shu cht shth shih was just ahead of Pao T ing po 
who was born m A D 1728, but m the revued 1910 edition he is changed 
to be just ahead of 'Wang H«ieD ^o was born in A D 1721 and the 
secopd entry after lu Tuan fu 1704-1768 Obtaining hrs ehu 

jen in A D 1744, hia Ufe-span probably lay within the vears A D 1715 
1760 His son, Sun Tang ts eng pre'ented books from the 

Shou sung T’ang to the Ssu I'u commi'Mon J^o data m the material 
studied has been found by which to date cither the life-span of the son, 
or the dispersion of the library 

Of the seven bibliophiles of this group under consideration one only 
was not bom within or near the walled in section of the metropolitan 
area of Hang-chou In the case of l\ang Chh-^hu** as an 

••No l/S/Pb-lSb No II/.>/3Ca-3"B No III/T^/lOa •’Ob No II /p 45b 
No NIt/I/I\ Dec. lO-O/CSO No Vll/cd ct/7b-8a No. \/45/aib--’3a prorincUl 
gazetteer of Anhui *“5 IS 8 mt «ed rf p 9 

The garefteer gives his f u as •"<* ofTcial position as in the Ministry 

ot War lie was promoted from h s post in the salt monopoly to the department 
of pubf e works in the section on rivers and c«na{s and later advanced (o a post 
under the Hoard of War Apparently he remeSned la Ilang-ehoa. 

Tins’ ^hfa frealed hJs ] brary under Ibe Bame JT’oi-sroa /<?« 

In ease of the one book see No VII/SI/2Sa and in the ease of the other 
JUn/'YTJl see No \ II/50/Sb where leergnition as donor it g ven to the 
governor of Klangsu Province for the work treated in the Imperial Catalogue 
7 
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official in the gabelle, he made hi3 home in Ch'ien t'ang At that 

time a member of the group \7ho, though he himself had been born in 
Hang chon, and reared m the province of Chekiang, was in the Chinese 
interpretation of the term a native of the same district, from 

•which "Wang came, because the family of his grandfather had their home 
m the district Now, it has long been the custom in China for residents 
in both national and provincial capitals whose native homes in the 
Chinese meaning of the term were outside these capitals to have member 
ship in an association known by the name of the province or the district 
from which its members came So it may have happened that Wang had 
come to know Pao T'lng po personally in the social hall to 

which as natives of the same district in the province of An hui they had 
gone Pao T*ing po, being alreadj acquiinted with Wang, or at least 
well known by reputation, would likely lead Wang into the intimate group 
Wang was notable for his ability to compose poems in the traditional 
sk\h ^ forms, and his daughter later gained a somewhat wide reputation 
for writing in the same style' of composition He had a concubine who 
was noted for her poetry m this style, as well as for her drawings 'of 
orchids and of bamboo, and for her skill in music He was ** devoted to 
acquiring ancient learning for which he had an estraordinary fondness ” 
In hia home in Hang chou he gave the name Pei hung T'ang tq hia 
audience hall He had a “hundred” closed m cases m his 
distinct from his audience hall m which to store bis books 

In A D 1772, when the emporer CMicn lung called for copies of early 
literary works, Wang Ch‘i shu was one of the four men m the empire to 
present from five to seven hundred items Pot two of them he received 
special mention, and in the case of one, ^J— bis name 
appears as donor in the text of the Imperial Catalogue He also ivas re 
warded by the gift of a set of the T « shu ch\ ch'eng the great 

imperial cyclopedia of the K'anghsi period, completed A D 172G He 
rros recipient of imperial favor egnm four jears Inter, and al-so in A D 
1787 None of his own works, however, are included in the imperial 
catalogue, and he like Wu Ch‘uo did neither printing nor reprinting in 
hia library 

lor Ihf dmiRhtcr and concubine Chtnatai AucJlo 

•MA }h\ thing Iflcfc e^ C/21s 33n 

For Lie •e«So V/H9/2Sb| No l\/p I2flb No Mn/43V35«-4Ib cf No, 
I/5/33t‘3Ui No lI/5/lOabi No lIl/T/2’* 

1 or Iluanj; P'cl tich ace above note S3 
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Exact dates for tlie tirth and the death of Wang are lacking In his 
revised edition Teh Ch'hng shih listed him but one entry prior to Pao 
Thng po, 1728 1814, which is fourteen entries after that of Wang Hsien, 
1721 1770 In his origmal edition, however, Wang Chh shu follows 
immediately after Tu Yuan fu, 1704 1768, practically the position given 
Sun Tsung lien in the revised edition By the arrangement m Teh’s 
original edition, for a chronolt^cal order within the intimate gronp un 
der consideration Wang Ch‘i shu, not Son Tsung hen should foUow the 
three older members, Wu Ch'uo, Chao Yu, and Wang Jih knei, and pre- 
cede Wang Hsien, 1721 1770 Wang Ch^-shn himself was quoted by 
Ting Sben to have named Chao’s Bsuioshan Tang, ifa luehlnian’s 
library, and Wn’a P'xng Aua Chat with his own K'ai u.an Lou as the 
great private libraries of his period Li £ 1692 1752, was specified 

by Tmg as an intimate friend of Wang, but Wang was also a close 
associate of Pao T'lng po, and certainly bved long years after the death 
of Wu, Chao, and 3Ia 

An approximate date for Wang’s death can be estabbsbed Pao under 
fook to pass judgment upon Wang for the latter’s refusal to lend a rare 
work to Pao’s friend who desired to use it in a study made m the period 
A B 1772 1806 This latter date probably indicates also the period of 
Wang’s death In A D 1808 his books were placed for sale in one of 
the largest bookshops m Hangchou Huang P‘ei heh 5?5G?'1»1763 1826, 
bought a Ming manuscript from bis family in the autumn of A D 1801 
Thus his life span was orca A D 1706 or 1728 to A B 1800 

In the case of Pao Thng po 1728 1814, the collecting of books for 

••No I/S/31a 32b No n/5/39a-40a No IlI/^/3b-5a No IV/p 138b 
No VIII/441/32a 36a No XI/7Z/3Ib33a ilap I eft 1/20 

itJlSt eft 4/40a eft 61/8((b (ed. 1879) No work in No VII, cf 

No Vir/ediet/7b 8a He is called No Vm/44I/34b 

Cb icn lung’s foreword is reproduced in the first 1 * i of the tt urt^ sftu (undated 
reprint in Columbia Unirersity Library) 

Th^ actmties of owners of prirate libraries in the field of publication (see 
Taah for a very brief consideration pp 72 84) is a subject that calJs for 
tfiWftfogi nrcvsCigaCrorT IJtif of«rW o/ CAewc svterfii^ Ar a tvry *’<trpr cvi'catfir c/ 
secondary literary collections that is a virg n field for research in spite of the 
comparatively low standard of literature in some cases as apll as the preserra 
tion of erudite axitings of earlier scholars that otherwise m g? t hare been lost. 

The two added names are Ciit’ro IlBifig a Erft loo Ko and Cnix T^ytl s 
T’vn^^ua Auatt No II /pp 131 58 a7 see above note 13 

Neither of these bibliophiles were Hangchou men the latter was a natire 
oM“unghsiang 
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the love of them was also a primary purpose Having collected the major 
portion of his library, however, he then found his greatest pleasure in 
reprinting selected works (is'ung sku unaccessible to scholars of 

his generation “ By natural inclination he sought out the deep things 
of life Should he happen upon a book that he had never seen before, he 
needs must, if necessary, pawn his clothes to purchase it He took 
an extraordinary delight in seeking out volumes that had either dis- 
appeared from circulation or been thought to be lost ” To the poor 
among his friends as well as to the learned ones he presented complete 
editions of each ts'ung that he published in his library 

His home was rich in books He belonged by birth to a merchant 
family, his grandfather having moved into the province of Chekiang from 
that of An hui While his father was forced to spend most of his time 
away from their home on business trips, the son was trained by the grand 
father The boy was studying seriously at nine sm, and in preparation 
for advanced study became at twenty three a hsuing skeng in 
native district of his family, ShS hsien in An hui Upon trial for pro 
vincial examination, however, he failed to pass Thereafter, he turned to 
private studies, and the collecting of books At the time of constructing 
a building to house hia books, he selected from a text of the Book of 
Bites the phrase “ Learning (brings one) thereafter never to l^ave 
enough knowledge” From this six character phrase, he 

chose the latter half for the name of his library, CMh pu tsu Ohai 
('* Never to know enough Library”) 

When the imperial call for books was i^ued, Pao not only sent up 
more than six hundred works, for which he was awarded a set of the 
T'u shu cht ch'eng, but upon his publication of several hundred rare un 
available works of earlier generations jn his Ghih pu tsu chat is ung shu, 
he presented a copy of that in turn to the emperor Chhen lung for his 
personal inspection In response, the emperor with his own hand graci 
ously inscribed a commendatory foreword in fifty six characters dated 
A D 1774, for the compilation The opening sentence brushed in im 
penal red ink reads “ The Never to ^ow enough Library, why not 
enough? Thirst for books and writings, how excellent!” Pao shelved 
the imperial cyclopedia in four big cabinets, carefully marked as an award 
from the Throne In A D 1813, the year before Pao's death at eighty 
seven su%, when he again presented hooks to the reigning emperor, he was 
granted an honorary degree of chu jen The imperial favors bestowed 
upon Poo become the inspiration for the poem dedicated to him by Ych 
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Cii'aug shih In so far as the texts studied rereal, Pao iras the last one 
in the group of seTen private library owners to die 

It was customary among the many bibliophiles with private bbraries in 
Chekiang to share their accessioi^ one with another Both Tmg Shen 
and Teh Ch'ang shih cited a pa. eage wherein there is a record, however, 
of an exception*’ to this general practice Pao was evidently «o irri- 
tated by the incident that he undertook to make it a reasonable cause 
for the tragedy which later befell the household of the offending bibUo- 
phile, to whom Pao referred under the term a certam gentleman ” 5 ^^ 
Since Tmg and Yeh both mdndcd the citation m their biographical 
material about Wang Ch‘i shu, they imply that he was the cause of Pao’s 
vexation 

Pao had a young friend, Yu Li also the owner of a private 

library He was working on a reseaith problem area A D 1772 1806, 
when he had cause for the use of an macce«sible text of which Wang 
owned a copy Pao being on intimate terms with Wang, he accom- 
panied his younger fnend Yu to asL Wang for the use of the text 
by Yu Wang refused Now when Wang died, his family disposed of bis 
library, and Pao expressed it to have been his opinion that the dupersion 
of the books of the Fei hung T aog was judgment sent for the failure of 
Wgng to share his treasures with the sdiolars of the tune 

Withm this group of seven bbraries the owners exchanged items for 
copymg When one of them came upon texts of earlier scholars which 
had been preserved by descendants, finding them "soaked with the mois 
ture of the bands that had handled them/' and discovering that about 
them much had been erroneously written, then they were " wildly happy ” 
It was as if they held grasped in their bauds a priceless jewel “ It did 
not matter who owned it, they would cheri«b it, letting months and even 
years slip by before giving it up ” From a preface for Poo's ts'ung $htt 
by Chu Wtn tsao, 1735 1806, Ting Shtn quoted a list of seven intimate 
library owners who were friends with Pao Tlie first five on the list 
(Wang Jib knei being omitted) with Pao were members of the group 
nl«o named by Chu Wen tsao that was cho«en for consideration in this 
article 

Of tills group Pao was the ranking specialist for discrimtaaling be- 
tween editions When he read books, ** with each passing of his eye from 
column to column, he was able to record the erroneous characters, citing 

•’No I/5/12V13*, No Il/5/36M7», Now NII/7/n , D«u 1020/C50{ ef ^liA 
It-efiS Uattjthu lipo ekt cA 3/SSb For iO I-i see Na J/5/33Mlb, No. 
n/S/40a-tU 
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iea°™r t conmiBsion, area 1772-1773. Sun Teung-lier 

Yanir to'* ° fif * 1 , group was taken by his son 

mTS (P™>>»W with 

™tg.' ^ has been found at this 

sucts™r™M lrai-1770, also died, but his two sons m 

thrthe *“ **■■= S™”? “ his library It is known 

of the eighteenth o private libraries 

century. Pao Thnw.-nrt i, i< i (■^•D. 1808) at the turn of the 
activities with the®tose™dect Past tte period of the inter-library 
other intimate bibliophiles up to tteT ™' however, with 

library was kept intact after C deathC* * a'" 
examined His elder son and tk, *^”1 hoon revealed in the texts 
the local literary activities of thm ♦“ have shared in 

joined in the group actmt4 w 
definitely to the collection of booL t^n'^’rh<^’?° 
even later than Pao into informal resid.ni ® a '’f " “PP“«“**y oame 
A.D. 1773 to SIX, and probably hve from "“herehip, reduced by circa 
Of the nine private donors to the &a “to ^ ‘‘h'S"'"- 

tions Tvere accepted to thw ^ “ commission whose presenta- 

(Pao and Wang'^ Ch'il‘n V““ " 1 hundred and upwaV’five 

were of those left in this’ mtimato inter iT'*”® libraries 

Hang chon. Prom Wu’s librarv three 'hh™'? >oon group in Greater 
accepted, and from Sun’s librarv .‘‘“"“''''h and five books were 
hundred and nineteen items wcre^dnulted^f *hirty-one. Two 

libraij,” and two of them received cspcciani f”® 

'epeeial imperial mention, being 


••Vo VIII/41I/2m, No V/140/Jb 27b 
SycM vni the rldct .on. No Iv/p 4<b 
HISS Wang Ln, 1740 1813, an. tlie .coon! 
librorr pa..cd lo hi. .on Wang n.ien ttas and tba 

calnloguo (or 11 , a collection then nnmbcrlSS’ooo” prepared a 

f£i5ff "-.ng VOanann, No IV/p 43^.“ . ?b, , ° 

tlie worV. on the cataJopuinp, carried on printinrr he continued 

rtoPoAD 1810. WSlto]l)K,12K.j;!tcdAD man ^/M/CS, 

Ting ShPn gave the date for the dl.peraion of the ll»! ” . 
which would he A D 1820 If within the cAfa i', 

fire years after Wang ^Qan-eun received hie cAa le ° ?“ Period, four or 

of the erlitenee of the library TTIH*^. the date » " ^ **'*' •**‘*''"fn* 

7 cycle may mean A.D 
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credited to Wang Jn su as donor m the Imperial Catalogue. Of the four 
of the nine donors leading in number those of the whole empire, two 
(Pao and Wang Ch‘i-shu) family libraries of the group had presentations 
accepted to the numberB 626 and 524 respectively. Awards of the P'ei- 
wen yun-/u were made to the former three, while for the glorification of 
the libraries in the eyes of the local literati, bestowals of the T'u shu 
chi ck'eng were the good fortune of the latter two. What eicitement 
these arrivals must have created in the local community ! 

Of only two of this group of aeven private libraries is it known at this 
writing that owners undertook neither printing nor reprintmg. This im- 
portant phase of library activity was quite generally assumed in the larger 
private libraries of both the late Ming and the Ch'mg periods Wn Chfiio 
and Wang Ch‘i shu, however, are** said to have “carved no blocks” in 
therr libraries. They most have sapemsed the publication of their own 
compositions and compilations in shops of the local neighborhood. The 
texts used m this study failed to make a point of giving information on 
this phase of library activity. Others of the group also may not have 
“ earved blocks ” m their libraries. The rather detailed account of the 
printing done by Pao Tfing po is probably due in part to the recognition 
of his achievements by the emperor^ Ch'ien long and Cbia-ch'ing When 
the Bang-chou reprint of the Wu-ym^-tien chu chen^pan ts'uny*shu 

was carved, A. D 17t>5-1756,itwas financed by the gentry 
of Chekiang Province, and the name of Pao’s elder sou, Pao Shih-kung,** 
was at the head of the list of patrons. 

No statement has been yet located through wluch to determine whether 
or not Wang Jih kuei published bis writings or any collected works. One 
of the books from the library of Son Tsung-hen included in the Ssfi-l'u 
ch'ian-shu was the work •** by liis ancestor. Sun Kung ^ ^ i 

of the late Ming period. The compilation m manuscript was secured for 

lBSO-81, four or five years earlier tban the date {A.D 1855) of Ting’s preface 
to his compilation 

The two books (1) p^S&, '’T Ch'^a SsO of 
Ihe jjurtftrnlh J.Nn- VIt/JAS5/-3JUv -W Jilsn CAincie fTflUyirno^K. Chiwyrq 

1935, by Lucy Driscol and Kcoji Tod», renewed by Swa^v, JAOS 55 473-170) 

12) {HjlfiRlHI’ cAtu-scfti, by Circ Pien, of the twelfth century 

(No \II/121/la), work completed A D U34 Chu Pien was an uncle of the 
renowned Chu Hsi, 1130 1200 

"No XIl/I, IV. Dec 102Q/030. sane. II. I. Dec 1027/01 
•• An unprmted e«say by \.cx Wtn m, entitled Ftu I'u cX'Can »X«, “The Four 
Treasuries Library,” etcetera, June, 1932 SLA Thesis, Colombia UniTenlty 
Library, p CO lie (ails to gire a direct reference to a source for this statraenL 
•••No VIl/113/20 
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credited to Wang Jn sn as donor m tlie Imperial Catalogue Of the four 
of the nine donors leading m nnmher tho«e of the "whole empire, two 
(Pao and Wang Ch'i sha) family libraries of the group had presentations 
accepted to the numbers 626 and 524 respectirely Awards of the P'ei- 
wen yun fu were made to the former three, while for the glorification of 
the libraries in the eyes of the local literati, bestowals of the T'u shu 
cht ck'eng were the good fortune of the latter two What excitement 
these arriTals must hare created m the local comm"anity! 

Of only two of this group of seven private libraries is it known at this 
writing that owners nndertooL neither prmting nor reprinting This im 
portant phase of hbrary activity was quite generally assumed in the larger 
private libraries of both the late Mmg and the Ch'ing periods Wu Ch^uo 
and Wang Ch'i-shu, however, are said to have “ carved no blocks m 
their libraries They must hare supervised the publication of their own 
compositions and compilations in shops of the local neighborhood The 
texts "used in this study failed to make a point of giving mformation on 
this pba«e of library acting Others of the group also may not have 
earved blocks ” in their libranes The rather detailed account of the 
printing done by Pao T^ing po is probably due in part to the recognition 
of his achievements by the emperors Ch'ien lung and Cbia-ch'ing When 
the Haiig-chou reprint of the Wu ying t%en chv then pan ts'vng shu 

was carved, A I) 1 795-1 7t>6, it was financed by the gentry 
of Chekiang Provmce, and the name of Pao’s elder eon, Pao Shih kung,** 
was at the head of the list of patrons 

fvo statement has been yet located through which to determine whether 
or not Wang Jib kuei published his writings or any collected works One 
of the books from the library of Sun Tsung lien included m the Ssu Vu 
ch'uan shu was the work *** by lus ancestor. Son Kung 

of the late lling period The compilation in manuscript was eocnred for 

18^0-Sl, tour or fire years earlier than the date (A I) 1835) of Tiogs preface 
to his compilation. 

The two books (IJ JSAu yflan c\ inj fcua by Ch tn SsO of 

Ihr JUilrti«dh YIJ /JJtS/aah mt aUo CAiiuue OU«yro 

1035 by Lucy DaiscoL and Keoji Tool reeiewed by Swjjr^ ,1A0? 55 47347S) 

(-) CK u im fSiy-weit by Cuu Tien of tbe twelfth century 

(No Ml/121/la) work completed \ D 1131 Chu Tien was an uncle of tbe 
renowned Chu IIil 1130 1*00 

•‘No XII/1 n Dec 10"fJ/050 same II I Dee 

••An unprinted es«ay by WSnyu entitled ^su-I u cAannsSu “The Four 
Treasuries Library etcetera June 103* M A. Thesis Columbia Cnlrersity 
Library p CO He fails to gire a direct reference to a source for this statement, 
•••No V1I/H3/20 
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their location in chapter {chuan) and on page Should some one holding 
a hook in his hands arrive to ask for information, it was unnecessary for 
him to turn over the leaves and examine the book Taking one look at 
the pan h'ou the outer edge of the book showing the running 

title, subject headings, pagination, etcetera, he would immediately say: 
“ This IS from a certain man’s blocks, in ite chuan are carved so many 
erroneous characters ” Time after time, and he never made a mistake 
In the years at the end of the Chhen-lung period (A D 1736 1795) 
and the beginning of the Chia-ch‘ing (A. D 1796-1820), from near and 
far, visitors having old manuscripts or rare printed volumes en route to 
sell them in the provincial capital made it a custom first to call at his 
gate Or, at times, if for some owners the journey was too long, they 
sent their books by postillion to his bbrary 

When Q-vroers of large private libraries were requested to forward books 
to Peking, Pao Thng-po (1728-1814) was just m the prime of his life 
ret, after selecting the items from his library, he ordered his elder son, 
Pao Shih kung i to make the presentations m the son’s name 

through the authorities of J@n-ho Hsien, the native district of Pao T’lngt 
po’s mother Because of this situation there has been an indiBcriminate 
hse in later unofficial Chinese texts of the names of father and son both 
as donors of books to the SsQ h'u commission and as recipients of awards 
from the Throne 

In a discussion of hook-collectors of the Chhng dynasty up to his con- 
temporary period, the scholar Hung Liang-chi®* 1746-1809, of 

An hui Province, who was only eighteen years junior to Pao T'lng-po, 
arbitrarily classified them under five categories For notable examples 
mentioned under two of the five categories, he included the names of Wu 
Ch'uo and Pao T‘ing-po in those numbered three and four respectively. 
While the categories overlap, the qualities by which he characterised them 
may be applied to many, if not all the members of the Greater Hang chou 
group , and very interestingly to the two members whose names he cited 
Wu Ch'uo did not collect books merely to hoard them (category number 
three) , he was something of a research student (category number one) , 
he worked with Chao Tu as a textual critic (category number two) , he 

*■ Pan l‘(Mi 18 the eptice left in the center of the block between the texts of the 
double page down which the fold i» made for the page in a Chinese stitched 
volume (ff'd pin), and In which may be found the running title, sub-heads, 
chapter (chQan) series, pagination and often other bibliographical data 

••Pft-cfc«anff hua 2 efcflon. 1851, 

1653, Cth cM, ^ ch 3/1, cf Taau, pp 46 53, 108 
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the Esiao-shan T'ang, but in A.D. 1740 the Chao family let the Sun 
family have the copy. The two families were so intimately connected that 
Chao Hsm’s wife was from the Sun family. When they secured the 
manuscript two Sun brothers carved blocks for it, and put it into 
general circulation. In the name of Chao’s library m A. D 1794, forty 
years after hia eldest son’s completion of the study on the Water 
Classic,” it was published where the preface had been dated and signed, 
whether or not blocks had been carved in the Hsxao-shan T'ang prior to 
the dispersion of its books circa A. D. 1773 Printing was a great activity 
in the CUn-cKx T'ang, especially by the heirs of the founder. 

Although one member of the group, Wang Ch^i shu, established his 
dwelling in Hang chou when advanced m years of manhood, the other 
SIX were probably all born in that part of the metropolitan area which 
was enclosed within or near to the outer great waU of the city. While 
Pao T'lng po’a grandfather had settled in T'ung-hsiang Hsien in the 
neighboring prefecture, his father established a home in Hang-chou, 
marrying after the loss of his first wife, a native of Jln-ho Hsien, whose 
son was T ing*po Apparently he spent much of his early boyhood wsth 
his grandfather who at death was taken back for burial in his native 
district in An hui Pao then bved with his parents in Hang chou untU 
rapid succession when he too was advanced m years of 

Hsien ( ) , and soon afterwards himself moved to the location. 
If not the actual home site, of his grandfather. Apparently he left his 
charge of hia son His dwelling in 
-3 nnder the jurisdiction of the market 
I inrtrr 1 ’ place where the learned crown prince of the 

fitedhim f "’if® (A.D. 601-531) had the sLoIing that 

tl I n' Chinese literature 

A. D.^630. ' ® ® . in his now ertant Wen Hsuan JtjS, circo 

wem'mared pror.nc.al capital 

l «■' ■notropol.tan area which was 

Tv hctnTrf’:.:^ ‘k-ii*" peat wall of the city. Three of the 
pendcnr«d™r‘ , I “t up as an inde- 

penilcnt ndm nistrative unit in the Wu ta. period. A D 90? 901 Ad- 

rZ™; >“ *aeorp„;„”;;°;,“Zrc wt 

hj the Ch-m dina«ly,"l4?-"o?BT”To\h'“^’ 
other two memher, oI the fire n.'tire born oUh ' 
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From the maps ” in the local gazetteer of the prefecture of Hang-chou, 
it IS clear that the three major adnunietrative units (Hang chou’s pre- 
fectural city, Jen-ho’s district city, and Ch‘ien-t‘ang’8 district city) of the 
metropolitan area of the prorineial capital Here surrounded by a common 
great city wall Outlying territory under the respective administrative 
control of each was located partly within but mostly outside the wall. 
The administrative centers may in each case, however, hare been enclosed 
by secondary walls of less magnitude than the outer great wall, but if so, 
the maps consulted do not mahe this clear. 

While the biographical texts of this study do give some geographical 
data, there is enough information for definite location by exact street 
addresses of only six of the seven libraries ** Wang Hsien, who may be 
thought of as the convener of the inter library group, lived east of the 
city, the Bite of the palace property of the southern Sung period, within 
Ins native Chhen-t'ang Wu Chhio’s address was at the entrance of the 
“ Nine»turned Lane ” ;fL ^ # D , said in the texts to be under the juris- 
diction of Hang chou His library was near enough to Wang Hsien’s 
dweUmg fox the one to be seen from the other, and by birth he too 
belonged to the district of Ch'ien t'ang With the administrative units 
of G^reater Hang chou so intricately connected, even though his home 
was “jmder the jurisdiction " of the prefectural city, it was “ across the 
way,” ^0^ » from a dwelling in his native Iwality of Chhen t*ang 
For the three J?n«ho men, there are street addresses for two in the 
texts examined, but in the case of one it is clear that the library was not 
located within his native district, but in the neighboring Ch'ien t'ang 
Wang Jih-kuei lived in the lane called the "Well of Right Principle” 
conveniently near to the libraries of Wang Hsien and Wu Ch'uo 
The Chao family dwelt in that part of Jen ho’s hsxen city called P'lng an 
Fang It was in the Bouthem section of the ftsien at Chu-lm 

Tien and wholly or partly on the ancient thoroughfare formerly 

called Cbhung hua Chieh Chao I ch'ing used this address when 

**No V/ts'eno 5 11 cftuan) 

“Wlile the term ch'ing tung, “east of the city" may possibly be interpreted 
here literally, and the city be his native Ch len t ang, it is much more Iikety to 
be either an historical allusion to the locality m which he lived as being m 
geueral that of the site of the imperial palace of the southern Sung period or a 
term then in use to indicate the community built at that time on the actual land 
reserved for imperial purpose by the Song palace authorities, see No V/5/3a 
and 29/lb In this locality lived Li fi, 1C02 1752 m the 

treatment of whose Txing cVtng f»« chs (authors preface doted A D 1728) the 
Esu-k'tt commentators (No VII/lO/53a) wrote 
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be signed his preface ** in A. D. 17M to liis “ Water Classic.” Of Sun 
Tsung-lien uho also belonged to JCn-ho, it is said that he returned to 
his native hamlet, which lies nearer to the native Chhen-t'ang mcn^s 
homes than does Hsiao shan T'ang of the Chao family 

Of the two An-hui men in the group, Wang Ch^i-shu lived in a section 
called Hsuio-fen Ch'ang which was in the Chhen-t'ang hsten, 

and not far from the other libraries of the group. At times Pao lived in 
the city, and since he ordered his son to send his presentations to the 
SsH I'u commission through J§n-ho,his mother’s native hsien, his hbrary 
may have been in that district After he moved out of Hang-chou to 
dwell in Ch'ing-chCn he was himself perhaps as much as a day’s journey 
away from the librarj activities of the group His address there, if that 
of his grandfather, was on “Aspen Tree 

It has thus been possible with data available at this writing to establish 
the fact that six of these seven great private libraries were located within* 
the limited space defined as the south-western portion of the walled-m 
section of the metropolitan area of the old historic city of Hang-chou, 
provincial capital of the province of Chekiang It can be said that.tlii8 
intimate inter-library loan group dwelt within Greater Hang chou They 
were accessible one to the other, and they were for all practical purposes 
a library association The situation sets a reader’s imagination at, work, 
placing these bibliophiles in their libraries, with their books, and their 
gardens, and their friendships The background to this setting is the 
Greater Hang-chou of the Oh'ten-lung period, with its lakes, and ><iiig 
and bamboo groves 

Upon the occasion of the death of Chao Tu, his associate and the 
instructor of his eldest son, the erudite sdiolar, Ch'uan Tsu wang, 1705 
1756, in a eulogy of him wrote the couplet 

“Those who have sons, do not die. Those who compose literature, do 
not decay ” Whether or not these seven bibUophiles gained immortahty 
19 a question outside the scope of a historical discussion In and through 
their libraries, however, they have made an everlasting contribution to 
the library movement of the Onent, and they and their descendants of 
the spirit, if not of the flesh, stand ready to allow the western world a 
share in the riches of the past hidden, at least in part, in the books of 
China 

•‘No V/5/22b 23a Ping an Fang one of the eight named No VI/12/lb, 
Oh'un ts ao yuan hnao-ch% la, Ob 18b 

••No VIII/434/9b The citation may have been phrased originally by Ch'Oan 
Tsu wang, but it epitomises a line of thinking in the Chinese Way of Life, see 
Pan Chao (pp 120, notes 43-40, 128, note 08) by the author of this article 
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Victor Segales, Gilbert de Voisrss, et Jean Lastigue, iltssion Arche- 
oTo^i^ue en C?itne (1914) X»'arf funeratre a I epogue des San, 
pp 304, Paul Genthner, Pari., 1935 Atlas, tome 1, La sculpture 
et les monuments funerotres (Pronnees dn Chiknsi et da S«ea 
tch'onan), planches I A LXVin, Pans, 1923) Atlas, tome 2, 
Sonuments funerotres (BegiondeXan]an),3/’i?nuwen/j houddhtques 
(ProriDceda S ea tch‘oaan),plancbes CXLIV, Paris, 1924 

It was only last year that was put on sale the explanatory text to 
the two beautiful albums in folio which were published m 1923 and 1924 
This archaeological expedition to Shensi and SsiS-ch'nan provinces was 
planned m 1913 and was «ttonglT backed by the renowned sinologist 
Edouard Chavannes who died m 1918 On February 1, 1914, the three 
French archaeologists started from Peking on their tnp to SsS-oh'uan 
hr way of Shensi, and at the outbreak of the European war their program 
of work was almost completed All three then returned to France and 
were mobilired In 1916 Segalen and Lartigue bad the opportunity to 
compile an outline of their expedition which was publiihed in the Journal 
Assaltque 5, ^o 3, 467-lSC (Alay^une 1915), 6 ^’o 5, 2S1 310 (Sep- 
tember October 1915), 7, 2vo 3, 369-424 (Jlay-Jooe 1916) In 1919 
Segalen died and Lartigue received all his friend’s notes for the prepara- 
tion of the publication 

The recently pnbli«hed volome, which he has been writing for many 
Tears, is an excellent work, it provides detailed eiplamtions for the 
beautiful Ulostrations of the two album' There are few people familiar 
with the archaeological monuments of the very remote prorinee of Stu- 
ch'uan and the pictures will give them a good idea of the powerful style 
of the Ifan scalptart'’ which stilJ can be found in the ve tern pirt of 
China The two albums with their exquisite trproduetions are a valuat le 
contribution to the hi^torv of Chines* sculpture, which, except for Ilu 1 1 
hi*t statuarv. is not very rich in ancient monument* 

The nianu»cript of (he eiplanatorv volume was revi«ed hr ProfcMor 
Pelhot who hA« added some valoalle rote* In ht* introductory 
chapter M Lartigue de«cril>e* bow the expedition wai prvpare^I All 
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archnoological information ^\as gathered first from the Chxn Skth Yuan 
(published in 1818) as well as from the Ssu ch'uan local history, 
SsH ch'uan Tung chth but even with the indications given in 

the local historj, it was diflicult to locate a monument because this in 
formation is vague, and very often the scholar describing the monument 
never saw it, he is mcrelj taking his information from another book 
The expedition’s contribution to Chinese nrchaeologj was as follows 
there was found a fragment of a statue of the first Han dynastj, to be 
dated 117 B C , in Ssti chuan manj examples of sculptural decoration 
in haul rehef and in ronde bosse, as well as cliff tombs with coffins 
decorated with sculpture, were discovered 

The first part of the volume describes in detail with maps the various 
imperial tombs of the first Han period m the Wei tVl valley The 
author describes the tomb of Ch‘m Shih Huang ti A chapter is de 
voted to the well known statue of the horse trampling a “ barbarian * 
found at the foot of the tomb of Huo Ch‘u ping M Segalen’s 

first report on this much discussed sculpture was published in JA, 
6, No 3, 467 486 (May June 1916) Lartigue quotes the S}ien st Tmng 
chth and also reproduces from it the picture (p 41) of this 

tomb If we compare this picture with the actual arrangement of the 
tomb, we obtain material proof of the inaccuracy of some reports^in the 
local gazetteers It is very probable that the compiler of the Shen st 
T ung ehih never went to the place itself 

The second part treats the monuments of the second Han dynasty 
preserved in SsQ ch^uin The author begins with a detailed description 
of the decorated pillars which are so important for their architectural 
and sculptural motives and when these are mentioned m the Ssu 
ch'uan T ung chth he gives the exact quotation In his leonographical 
description he points out, for instance, that the red bird the symbol 

of the south must be distinguished from the phenix which is a bird 
of good omen He remarks that, as a rule, when a monument had 
no inscription the Chinese archaeologist, bemg an epigraphist, paid no 
attention to it 

In the following chapter on statues Lartigue notes that many statues 
of animals and human beings which had been placed near the tumuli 
have di'^appeared and that the Chinese archaeologists paid practically no 
attention to them because they had no inscriptions For the most 
part, there are only fragments of statues very often in had condition 

Only two whole steles of the Han dynasty were found in Ssu ch'uan, 
the third was a fragment 
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The last two chapters of this section are devoted to the cliff tombs, 
the sepulchral vaults in brick work, and the coffins Lartigue quotes the 
article of Th ToaRA^CE, “Burial customs in Sze-chuan,” JJSCkEAS 
1910, where it has been demonstrated that the cliff tombs were Chinese 
sepulchres and not habitations of Man tzu as previously assumed Lar 
tigue’s plans and descriptions are very precise and furm'sh some in 
teresting details concerning the inienor decoration of the e tombs The 
anthers also found many small, day, funerary statuettes of the Han 
dynasty, proof that these sepulchral vaults belong to the same period 
The last section treats the Chinese sepulchres of the Han dynasty, 
de'jcribmg the surroundings of the tomb, the tnmulus, the hypogeum, 
the iconography, the inscriptions, the ideas concerning barial, the archi 
lecture, and the sculpture It is a very interesting section for all 
students of the religious system of China The author does not repeat 
® what has already been said by de Groot and Berthold Laufer in 
their important publications He tries to indicate the material elements 
found in the different localities In one of his notes (page 179) be 
remarks that de Groot apeaks of the tombs in detail, but does not men 
tion the pUIan Although in the text which de Groot quoted the word 
eVueh IS mentioned several times he did not realue what object was 
desi^ated by this term Interestmg remarks are found on page 185 
concerning the orientation of the sepulchre and the cDn«truction of the 
tumulus Treating the problems of iconography Lartigue divides the 
motives into realistic, historical and legendary, mythological, symbolic, 
and purely decorative The volume ends with four appendices one on 
the Inscriptions of the Feng 25 family, another on the stele de«cribing 
the repairs to the Shen it pillars, the third contains translations of the 
texts concerning the steles of Kao I ^@1 and Fan Mm and the 

laet gives the exact itinerary of the expedition 

This volume of 304 pages is a valuable contribution to Chinese archae- 
ology It has the merit of being ba«ed on what was seen in China 
itself and what was found about the monuments in Chinese texts and 
western sinological works If the number of such solid works dealing 
with other regions of China increases, we shall understand Chinese 
civilization much better 

S E 
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Showa Junen no Kolusht GdUeai (The Aca- 

demic World of Japanese History during 1935) Compiled by 
the Yoyogikaj and published by the Tsukuba kenkyu bu 

TokyOj 1936, annual edition yoI 7, 83 + 53 pages 

In 1929 the Tsukuba Kenkyukai began the publication of a valuable 
bibliography of books and articles on Japanese history^ Volume seven, 
listing the publications of 1935, has ]ust appeared It is divided into 
two parts the first gives lists (A) of articles in different periodicals, 
(B) of articles in different collections or anthologies, and (C) of books 
The whole material la divided into sixteen groups 1, general history, 
2, imperial court and national dieties, 8, political history, 4, social 
history, 5, jurisprudence, 6, economics, T, religion and philosophy, 
8, science and education, 9, literature, 10, fine arts, 11, historical 
geography and local histones, 12, foreign relations, 13, biographies,!- 
14, historical documents, 16, archaeology, 16, ethnology At the end 
of this part is an index of authors names for the whole volume 
The second part (53 pages) consists of short critical articles by scholars 
who arc members of the Yoyogikai on the sixteen fields just hated, 
archaeology alone being excepted The compiler of the first article, on 
general history, points out the important publications of different authors 
in the series called Iitanami KCza Nthon Jiektsht 
which IS now completed after being m process of publication for three 
years Each volume of the work contains several articles bj outstanding 
Jnpane‘ie scholars on dtilerent problems in Japanese history This senes 
IS published by the well known Iwnnami Publishing House iii Tokyo 
The word Koza, which means a chair, is a translation of the German n ord 
Lehrsluhl and is now commonly used m Japan for a senes of pamphlets 
grouped in lolumes Each pamphlet is devoted to a single problem of 
historj The aame puhlvslwug Uouvi i& editing the Itcanamt Kdza TStjS 
shxcho (Currents of rastern Thought) ivlnch in- 

cludes many valuable articles on Chinn, Indochinn, India and Japan 
'vritten by such outstanding Japanese scholars ns Hamadi Ko^nku 
, Hisrui Toru and others The Ilc«cnrch Society 

for Education in IlMtory (ReXisbi Kyoiku Kenkyfikai 
has publidied a senes of \olumcs under the liUc of Helixht KijCiku Kv'a 
(Ijocturcs on Pducntion in History) Pach volume 
correspondj to a historicnl period ancient j>crio<l, Asula and Xara 

* I trTirvpd the first Tolumr la the / 4-<7 StanJ the fourtti Toliitn* {ti /’■< -1 
B loe 
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Heian, Kamaknra, Yoshmo, Mttromachi, Azuchi llomoyama, Edo, Sleiji 
Restoration and modern times Specialists have been ebosen to •write 
on the different subjects for each of these periods, each period being 
treated under the general direction of an editor in-chief eg, the chap« 
ters on fine arts were written by Sbioda Byohei and iTonmoto 

Harukidu the chapters on foreign relations by Alayama 

Kenzo etc The Japanese rcnewer points out that, as one 

may expect m sneh team worl, the articlM are not all of the same aca 
demie value 

Also to be mentioned are such publications as Gendai ReltsMgalu 
STiicho (Currents of Thought in Modem Historio- 
graphy) by Obui Kobum Sktna Shigal.u Haitensht ^ 

(History of the Development of Chinese Historiography) by 
Kakataiu KyQshuo (Archeology) by 

Mobimoto Bokaji and 5ftin<«Ai (History of China) 

by Ssu>± Padozaaro ^ which are also good reference books 

for those who are interested m Japanese history The Heibonsha 
Publishing House completed in its World Ststory Senes (Selat Relisht 
Tailet a Hwtory o/ Japan (Nihonshi B4“A) mthree 

volumes (1600 pages), which were written by a team of younger scholars 
unde; the editorship of five well known historians The Shinlosha 
Publishing House has pubbshed in ito Selax Bunlasht Tailet 
(Hutory of World Civilization) two volumes, 2Ixn no 
Kobo to Seirt/oJcu iSsen W0-^'drt (Rise and Fall of the 

Ming and the Eastward Expansion of the Western Powers), and the 
Sogen no Byutai (The Rise and Changing from the Sung 

Dynasty to the Mongol Dynasty) In these two works on Chinese his 
tory a small part is devoted to the Smo-Japanese relations of the periods 
in question The Tolununons Ilodem National ffistory of Japan 
(Eansei Nihon Kokumin Shi under the editorship 

of ToEUTOiri Ijchiro^^JS — ‘f® continoes to appear The publication 
of the Corrected and Augmented Kdifton of Japanese Histoncal Docu 
merits (Shincho Zoho Kolusht Tailet as well as 

of Documents concerning Temples and Shnnes {Datjoinjtsha zatsu jikt 
continue^ 

The next article is devoted to the history of the Imperial Court and 
National Deities, "Kyufei ojobi Jii^" Among several 

important works mentioned by the Japanese reviewer we notice the 
article of Sone Kenzo on "The Essence of the Belief in 

Shmto Shrines in its Historical Development,” Shijo yon mitaru Jinja 
8 
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Shinko no Honshitsu which was pub- 
lished in the periodical Jtnja Xyokat Zassht vol 34, 

10 In the ninth fascicule of the same volume of this same periodical 
was published an important article by ITmeda Yoshihiko on 

the Shinto gods and Buddhist music, “ Jingi to Hogaku” 

We know that very soon after its introduction Buddhism amalgamated 
with the Japanese national dieties and that Buddhist music was used 
during Shinto ceremonies T TJmeda shows how the use of Buddhist 
music penetrated gradually into the Shinto religious service He utilizes 
many important historical sources from the lluromachi and Edo periods 
presenting new materials on the poetry which was sung in the shrines 
Among other articles the Japanese reviewer mentions one by Hashi- 
QUCHi Choichi — “ about a protective deity, ‘^Saenokami no 

Kenkyu” which appeared in the JBToiupafcutn 

Yol 41, No 7 The author shows how the belief m this diety/ 
which protected Kyoto from evils, was modified by the ideas which pene- 
trated Japan along with Chinese civilization and how this diety was 
confused with the diety which protects the roads, Bosojin as well 

as with the deity of epidemics, Ekishm . 

The reviewer of the section on the political history of Japan begins 
by saying that although the number of books and articles publisl\pd in 
various periodicals is large there are no outstanding contributions 
Beading through the sis pages of articles, however, we find that some of 
the publications are worthy of rocntion Inode Shigeo has 

published a volume on the historj of the period preceding the Bestora- 
tion of 1868, Ishin Zensht no KenkyU m winch he 

deals with the policy of the last Shoguns who insisted upon keeping 
Japan closed, the foreign relations, the aggressive attitude of the Bus 
Bian goiernment, the changes in popular opinion, the visit of Rezanoll 
to Nagasaki, the arrest of Captain Golovin, the visits of Commander 
Perrj to XJraga and of Count Putmtin to Nagasaki, finally, how the 
shogun government was forced to enter into relations with foreign powers 
and decided to open the country In volume 1C of the /wanami 
Nikon Pekwki, Kuhita 3Iototsugu lias published a work w 

the politics of the Bdo government, “ Fdo Bakufu Seiji ” 
in which he gives a good picture of the wliolc pcnotl, explaining tlie 
political and economic situation of the shogun government, its polic)» 
and its difTiculties in rural economics In the same volume is publi«betl 
the work of SvKViioro Taru on the Tnika reform, “Taika 

kaishin” which occurred in Cin A D wlicn the Narn im- 
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penal goTcrnment, under the influence of Chinese political ideas, tried 
to modify the political and social structure of Japan bj putting com- 
plete control over the land into the hands of the State, and finally pro- 
mulgated the well knoirn code Tcihintsuryd This publication 

gives a good general account of this important reform In the same 
series, volume 18, is published the vrorL of Ooiso Nakasaburo 

on the politics of the Xara period and their relation to Buddhism, 
“ Narajidai no Seiji to Bukkyy** h The author 

ciploins clearly hou- about the middle of the seventh century A D 
Buddhi m was involved in politics and how later the Buddhist prieats 
became at the same time influential statesmen organizing at Nara a 
religious state In the same volume is published a work on the Imperial 
Restoration, “Meiji I«hin” by Hsvi Goro 

It would be too long to mention the articlea published in periodicals 
All of them are indicated in the bibliography 
In the three pages given to a review of the publications on soaal 
problems the following books are to be menboned Htslory of ihe Bural 
Sloierntnis in llodern Japan (.^tnsei A^Aon AVmtn f7ndo ^Ai 

by Eiuliu Yasujt and the Buiory of the 

Japanese f’armers (Nihon N6mtn Shi by TAiLioiWA 

Ha^5 The latter publicatton of 500 pages is divided mto 

three parts the first deals with the ancient period when the land was 
controlled by the central government, the second is devoted to the period 
of manors sAoen lESI, and the last describes the adintni:>tration of the 
land by the feudal lords The author ends his work with pre-lleiji 
Japan 

IvAKAilTEA Naokatsu has published as volume 16 m the 

series /icanami Koia KOion Beltsht a work on the life of the common 
people during the Moromachi period (1394-1572), J/uromocAi }ida\ no 
Shotnxn Sedafsu The author de mbea the eco- 

nomic situation of the people during this century when Japan was 
passing from its rice payment system to a money economy, he de-enbes 
b1«o the spiritual life of the common people, giving examples of the 
different popular bebefs The reviewer mentions al o several other 
pnblications dealing with the fanner riots in different regions * and 
terminates his report with a renew of the mo«t important articles which 
have appeared m different periodicals 

The next renew is devoted to publications on the history of legislation 
Ao*n The most important volume is the Bxstory of Feudalism in 

• Cf J RiHTiB, Record of the Kuniine TTprista^ AO 14 81 lOS 
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Japan {Nihon Eokenseido Seintsushi by Maki 

Kenji (537 pages) In this important work the author deals 

not only with the general problems of Japanese feudalism especially for 
the Kamakura period (1186 1336), but devotes several chapters to special 
topics such as “constables” shugo ^9^ and “stewarts” ;i<o and 

to the different forms of land tenure The same author has published 
an introduction to the history of legislation in Japan, Nihon Hoseishi 
Gairon H (438 pages) The volume gives a good general 

idea of the different legal institutions and clearly presents the legal con 
ceptions of each period To the same subject is devoted the first volume 
of Hosoeawa Kameichi An Outline of the History of Japanese 

Legislation, 2^t?ion Hosetsftt i)atfno This work deals 

with the ancient and medieval periods and ends with the legislation of 
the 16lh century The reviewer quotes also the work of Kuhazasi 
"Wataru Nihon Hosetsht (History of Japanese legis 

lation), which gives the history of the question as far as the end of the 
Tokugawa military government, but he points out that the author com 
niitted some errors in his interpretation of primary sources • 

Among the large number of periodical articles tbe reviewer mentions 
the one by Takatakaoi Shinzo which was published in the 

second volume of the review Bunla under the title ' Sosoryp no 

Kukukishm to Bukukirei no Shinrui ” i flS S’ 

In this article on mouruing regulations and the places in the procession 
occupied by the parents and relatives the author shows that the first law 
promulgated during the Yoro period 717 723 A D was founded 

on the family system and that the corresponding Tokugawa regulations, 
the BuluUrei (1736 AD), were based on the previous Yoro law 
In the field of economics the Nihon Keizaishi Eeniyujo 

has continued the publication of its senes on economic history 
and 6 volumes have already appeared The last one is written bj IIoNJo 

Balumatsu no Shinseisalu In the same senes, volume 

6 is published under the title A Study of the History of Economics at 
the Fnd of the Tokugawa Period Balumatsu Keizatshi Ecnlyu 

It contains eleven articles by different specialists which had 
been published previously in scientific periodicals Suoano tVatnrO 
has published a verj important work on the economic Ins 
tory of Gsala Kcizaitki Aentyu The interest »n 

problems of economic liistory is very great among Japanese historians 
and in the hibliographicnl section 120 articles are enumerated 
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■VTatsuji Tetsuro has pnbbshed a new volume on the religious 

history of Japan, Zoku Nthon Setshtnsht KenTcyu 
which includes six of his artides published previously in different penodi 
cals the spirit of Japan, the transplantation of Buddhist ideas to Japan, 
Japanese art and Buddhist concepts, the forms of oriental art, modern 
Japan and the mercenary spirit, and the Japanese language and philo 
sophical problems 

Now that the publication of the great tnpitaka, Taisho Taizolyo, is 
completed, a group of scholars, to celebrate Professor Takakusu’s scientific 
contributions to Buddhism, has begun to publish the Tripitaka of the 
Southern tradition, Nanden Datzokyo which will contain 

translations of the Pali texts 

HAiVATAaiA NobukatsQ has published an interesting article 

on the origins of Japanese Buddhism, "Nihon Bukkyo no Engen” 

«■ in the volume entitled Bukkyoyaku no Shomondat 

(Various Problems in the Study of Buddhism) 
Hanayama points out that Prince Sbotoku m bis commentaries on the 
Saddharmapundanla disagreed with the outstanding Chinese authorities 
of his time and had his personal view, insisting that Buddhism as a 
religion must serve the state and the people 

In the field of education the work of Ototake Iwazo, Nthon 

Kyoikusht no Kenkyu H (Studies m the History of 

Japanese Education), 670 pages, has to be mentioned In this volume 
are gathered the different articles which Ototake had published pre 
nously in periodicals One chapter of this volume deals with the transi 
tion period (1872 1875) when the terakoya the old regime 

schools, were being displaced by the new governmental grammar schools, 
shogakko or sometimes became private grammar schools 

Haeutaiia Saku]U who died recently and was a well known 

scholar m the field of education, has published a volume on Education 
during the Edo Period (1600 1868), Edojtdat no Kyoiku 

Two other volumes on Japanese education have been published 
one by Tasuke Sukeshige EOSH^S. Nihon Kyoxku Shxcho Gatselsu 
440 pages, (Outime of Currents in Japanese Educa 
tion), and Nthon Nyotlusht (Mistory of Japanese Educa 

on), 571 pages, by the Dai Nihon Gakujutsu Kyokwai 
(The Learned Society of Japan) 

The number of publications in the field of the history of Japanese 
literature was very large and some works are quite important The well 
known poet and scholar Sasaki Nobutsnna has published a 
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volume of hxs articles under the title KdkuhungaJcu no Bunkengakuteki 
Kenkyu (Textual Studies in Japanese Litera 

ture), 444 pages The volume is divided into six parts the first is con- 
secrated to studies on the llanyoshn, tlie next to poets and anthologies, 
the others to studies on poetry, studies on diaries, investigations of legends, 
while the last chapter is called an appendix 

HiSAiTATSU Senichi — , who had published previously a volume 

on the Manyoshu under the title of Manyoshu no Bhtnkenyu 

has published this year a volume, which may be considered the 
continuation of his studies on the same well known anthology, under the 
name Manyoshu Koseisu In this work he studies the 

problem of the compilation of the ninth volume of this ancient anthology, 
paying particular attention to the geographical names 

Takano Tatsuyuki has published the first volume of a 

History of Literature of the Edo penod, Edohungakushv ‘ 

SCO pages The work will be completed in three volumes This first 
volume treats the_ literature of the Kanei period 1631 1643 and 

of the Genroku period 1688 1703 • 

Nomuba Hachiro Etnhojtdat Seisutvahungakuron 

(Discussion of Legendary Literature of the Ancient 
Period), begins with the mythological stories in the Kojikx, Nihon^oki, 
'Fudol.x, and Manyoshu From these the author passes to the ancient 
novels such as Yamato Monogalan, Konjdku Monogaian, and some 
others His discussion of the literary works and their authors offers 
some new points of new For example, he insists that the Ujxshw 
monogaian smce there are many interpolations, is not 

a work written by one person, and he rejects the date 1216 which was fixed 
by Professor Sato Further, the author indicates that the Ilosshtnshu 
must he a work written before 121S A D 
Among many articles published in different periodicals we have to 
mention the two articles of Tosiiida Koichi — * One has been 

published in the BxingaXu Vol 3, No 1, Yusenkutsu to Nihon 

bungaku H 4-^^, and the other, m the Eokugo to Eoln 

hungaUi Sl&t Vol 12,No 7 8, Yusenkutsuden Honko 

Both articles deal uith the Chinese work Yu hsten k u 
a T ang novel, which was known in Japan already in the Nara peri«l 
(C45 781) and is mentioned in many works of succeeding periods It 
IS an interesting problem in companitiie literature, a Chinese legend 
penetrates into Japanese literature and Bumves under different forms 
until the nineteenth century 
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The next article is devoted to the fine arts The reviewer points out 
that the Institute for Ile«carch in Fine Arts has received an official 
charter and become an official Institute supported by the government 
and consecrated to research work m the ancient art of Japan The 
director of the Institute is Professor Y. Yashiro, who lectured two years 
ago at Ilanard In a bibliographical note we need not recall the dif- 
ferent important activities of the Institute and the numerous art 
exhibitions which have been arranged by its staff It is sufficient to 
mention here the periodical Biyulsu Kenlyu (Studies m Fine 

Arts)* which IS published monthly by the Institute The volume for 
1935 contains Nos 37-48 The articles are in Japanese, but there are 
short abstracts and a table of contents in English This volume al«o 
contains classified bibliographies of works (both occidental and oriental) 
on East Asiatic art for the year 1934 
*■ The reviewer mentions that the previous feudal lord of Owari, Y 
Tokugawa has given all the treasures of his faimly to a 

speually established corporation which has built a museum which opened 
UkNovember, 1935 

The well ^own monthly the Kclla ^0 contmues to be published 
with short abstracts in EDgli«h The volnme for 1935 contains Nos 530 
541^ The periodical Jfoan which is subeidired by Count Higashi 

Fushimi has transferred its publication office to Hyoto The Mimstry 
of Education has published a volume on the fine art objects which are 
classified as national treasures Tbe title of this book is Eoluho 
Ryalusetsu 

Hesimi fiaiei has published a very important work on 

Buddhist sculpture, Indo n» okent Haxreibutsu no Eeishikx Kenkyu 
(Study of the Forms of Images for 
Worship in India), which gives many hints for the better understandmg 
of Japanese sculpture 

The reviewer mentions 'everal articles m different Japanese periodi- 
cals, pointing out the important article of Yashiro Yukio 
Hokkedo Kompon l&Iandara which is published m 

Vol 4, No 1 of the Btjuisu Kenkyu It is a detailed study of the Lotus 
Mandala which is in the Fine Arts Museum of Boston Mr Yashiro 
says that it is one of the most important paintings illustrating this art 

* Tbe first volume which appeared in 1932 was reviewed by me in the RAA. 8 
(1934) 126 128 

*Cf Jean Buhot RAA 8 199 
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for the Tempy5 period In the same periodical, No 9, Waeimoto 
Jukuro has published a very interesting article on the 

literary and artistic importance of the Haseo scroll, Bungaku oyobi 
Emaki to shite no Haseo soshi Kosatsn ©;^^2t§ 

The author begins with a r&ume of the story of The Demon 
and Haseo, and indicates that there are some similarities with the well- 
known story of the voyage of £!ibi to China, Nyuto Hkotoba 

He says also that the theme of a demon made woman becoming 
a stream of water was very common during the Heian period and is 
mentioned in the well known work Senshusho He indicates 

also the places where the illustrations in the scroll do not fit with the 
descriptive text, but he says that the painting is executed in typical 
Yamato e style, and is a good example of the artistic production 

of that time At the end of the article on the fine arts the reviewer lists 
publications on architecture and sculpture 

The eleventh article treats of the publications on historical geography 
and historical monuments The reviewer mentions the important his 
toncal map of Japan, Nihon Dokuski Chtzu which was 

compiled by the late Yoshida Togo and edited with additions 

by Ashida Korehito /SB'fflA. Among studies on local histones has to 
be mentioned the first volume of the History of the Aichi prefecture, 
Aichiken 8hi In the already mentioned senes of Itvanuma 

Kota Nihon Rekishi there has appeared an article on Japanese primitive 
civilization, " Nihon Genshi Bunka ” B and another on the 

archaic remains and their cmlization, Jodai no Ibutsuiseki to sono 
Bunka” i The reviewer then outlines the 

different excavations done in Japan At the end the author mentions that 
the Tokyo Imperial TJmversity has published the ninth fascicule of the 
archeological collection of the archeological institute of the college of 
literature, Bunyakubu KokogaXu Kenkyiiskitsu Shiishu Kokozuhen 

, and that the Kjoto Imperial University 
has published a supplement to the archeological catalogues of the Univer- 
sity Museum, Kydto Teikokudatgaku Bungakubu Chinreisulan Koko- 
euroku Zokuhen 

An article on the foreign relations of Japan by the well known scliolnr 
Kita Tcikichi B A'S , Kodaigaikojo ni okeru Waga Kokka no Taimcn- 
momlai has been published 

in the first two numbers of volume 65 of the JJeIisAic7iin 
The author treats the most ancient relations of Japan with the Wu state 
and with the Sui and T'ang courts Profe'ssor Kitn sets forth the 
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ne'w opinion that Te tea ta‘i which is mentioned in the Hou 

San Shu means the Tamafo court and is funda- 
mentally different from the Yeh ma t‘ai kuo mentioned in the 

Tfei Chth , which corresponds to the Tamato Agata men 

tioned in the Nihongi tiie chapter on .Tmgo\ogo and 

which IS situated in Waifu which is in the northern part of Kikuchi 
district in Higo provmce He writes also that when the 

Japanese texts mention the Wu country ^ they do not mean the old 
Wu country of the period of the Three Kingdoms, for sometimes even 
during the Sui dynasty or during the T'ang the Japanese called Chma 
the Wu country The article insists upon the care which the Japanese 
exercised to maintain their national prestige m their relations with China 
IIOEI Katsnmi in the periodical Eelctshichtn 66, Nos 1 2 has 

published an important article on the development of trade between Japan 
and Sung Chma, and on the ongm of customs duties, Nissoboeki no tenkai 
to kanzeitekiseishitsu no hassei i 

He also has another article m SZ 46, No 6, on trade between Japan end 
Ti'ang China AsmuA Kenzo has pub- 

bshed in the Rehskth^oiku an article on the origin of the 

peacock in the Par East, Kujaku Denratko He has also 

published m the Shalaikenai Shigalu Tol 6, Nos 6 6 

an important article on the maritime trade between the different oriental 
countries before and after the coming of European vessels, Ohakurai 
kozengo m okeru Toyoshokoku no Kagoboeki 5 

Per this article he utilized the recently dis- 
covered book on the Loochoo islands, Ryukyu Rekidax Soan 
JJsS We mention here only the articles which seem to us the most 
important, the bibliographical section bsts thirty-one Among the sepa 
rate volumes the reviewer mentions the book of Shisobu Seizaburo 
CH, ilutsu Gaiko which deals with the diplomatic 

history of the Sino-Japane«e war SmsisrUKA Izuru has pub 

lished a collection of his own articles under the title Ensei Sold iS® 
and Akiyama Kenzo a volmne on the historj of the relations of 
Chma and Japan, A’ws^i KosTiS Shtwa 

The next article treats of biographies and diaries This year the nurn 
ber of biographies and diaries which were published was greater than the 
previous year becau«e many important publishing hou«es have brought 
out complete works of different writers, thus necessitating the publication 
of their biographies In the periodicals many articles are con«ecrated 
to the activities of different Japanese tamoas in history as well as to 
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has published a very interesting article on beliefs in the magical 
powers of a comb, “ Jodai Bunta to Kushi ” i ^0. A supple- 

ment has been published to the Japanese Ethnological Dictionary, Nihon 
Mxnzolcugaku Jxten by Nakatama Taro 

Eodera Yulachi Las published a new dictionary of folk songs, 

Nihon Minyo Jxten containing a list of folk dances and 

several indexes which makes this reference work a very valuable tool 
The reviewer mentions further that many volumes of fairy tales and 
folk legends of certain places or regions have been published 

The periodical Mxnzolcugahu has been discontinued and with 

the help of Shibusawa Keizo and under the editorship of 

Professor Ssiratori a new periodical, Mxnzohugaku Kefikyu 

(Ethnological Studies) has been begun The reviewer 
mentions several important articles for instance the article of Matsibioto 
Shigehiko "Taiko m oteru Kando Kankei no Densetsu” 

in which the author makes a critical 
study of the Corean legends mentioned in the Eo]iki, Nihonshoki, and 
other ancient texts • 

Several articles on the sorceress in Korea, in Manchuria, and m Japan 
were published by different scholars during 1935 as well as articles on 
the ethnology of Formosa 

In terminating this condensed review of the KoLushigaktai we cannot 
over estimate the importance of this bibbographical publication It is 
most useful for all who are interested in Japanese studies 

S E 
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Ienchh.q JoTiRjTAi. OP Chinese Studies 17 and 18 
VoE 17, June 1935 

1 38 hro plates Baron A Ton Stael-Hoesteiv, On Two Becent Be- 
constructiona of a Sanskrit Hymn Transliterated \nth Chinese Charac- 
ters in the Tenth Century A D 

By means of the Tibetan translation (Narihanff Tanjur, BgjTid 8 
lS7a 157b) S H males a comparative study of the Fo Shuo Sheng 
Kttan tzu isat p u sa Fan Tsan (ratsAo 20, 71) 

transliterated from Sanskrit into Chinese probably by (1) Pa then 
(who m 983 changed his name to Fa hsien ^^) and by (2) Chhen 
lung^a commissioners m Tu chih Van Ban Beng lu Bn fan Bo pi Ta 
i$ang Ch.vanChoti^, 8 61 The 

original Sanskrit is reconstructed and translated (10 11) A tabulation 
(11 17) gives the phonetic value of the characters used by Fa t len 

39 57 Cn ien Poo ts ung Han Jen Yueh hsing ken-chiu ISiTlr* iS 
(On the Motion of the Moon as understood by the People of 
the Han Dynasty) 

Only in the first century A D did the Chinese independently amvo 
at a knowledge of the moons movements approximately that of Hip 
parclius (2nd cent B C ) The synodic month was reckoned os follows 
Fan t ung calendar (" B C ) 29 5308C days 
SsH fen calendar (85 A D ) 29 53085 days 
Ch len hs ang calendar 183 \ D ) 29 53051 days 

59 87 V^v Han Kuan yu Tung pei Sliih ahnng i wei K'uai-chich ti 
Hsin Shih liao5lB&, IWfCJWiPfltll- (New Hiotoncal 

Jfatenal on a Strange Hero in the History of Manchuria) 

Material chicflv from tlie L% Chao Sh^h lu (30 photo- 

graphic copies made and distributed by the Government General of Chosen 
in 1931/2) regarding Li JIan<ha native of Chien-chou 

the modern Tun hua fiffc in eouthem Kirin His grandfather was 
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some ioreigners who played an important part in Japanese civilization. 
Among this latter group we have to mention an article in the periodical 
Shiseli to Kobijutsu Vol 15, No. 2 by Awano Shusui 

who writes about the well-known American E E. Fenollosa 
(1853 1908). He was profoundly interested in Japanese art, was one 
of the promoters of the Japanese National Committee to preserve the 
treasures of Japanese ancient art, and by his lectures and books provoked 
among Americans a real interest and appreciation of Far Eastern Fine 
Arts The title of Awano’s article is FenoUosa^s Services for Fine Arts, 
“ Fuenorosashi no Bijutsujo no Koseki ” 7 / v 

In the KoXugo io Kol-ubungaLu Vol 12, No 4 Sasaki 

Nobntsnna has published an article on the late Professor 

B H Chamberlain (1850-1936), who was an outstanding Japanologist, 
“ Chenbarenshi no Omoide” fij In Keizaxshi 

Fcnlya Vol 13, No. 1 Hoh 36 Eij^o has 

published an article on the influence which the French diplomat L4on 
Poches exercised on the political reforms of the Tokugawa government 
during the jears 1804-1868, "Reon Roshu to Balumatsu no Shosoi- 
kadaku” w;r V i . 

In the article on bibliographies and le-editions of some testa is men- 
tioned that the Iwasaki-Library has published an important catal(jgue 
of Chinese and Japanese books, IttosakibunlS Wakanafio IfoXurolu 
After several jears of investigation Professor 
Kuroita has published the catalogue of the rare hooks pre- 

sen ed in the Shimpuku temple, Shtmpiikujv Zenhon Jfolurolu 

The Kanazawa Library has published its catalogue, 
EancjnirabKnlCbon in which are included also 

the photostatic editions of gome other rare books of which the originals 
are not in the Kanazawabunko For the exhibition of works on pliilipp- 
Frnnz von Siebold (1790 1860) a catalogue was compiled, Shxhoruto 
ShtnjS Tenranlax Shuppm Moluroku 

The reviewer enumerates also the ancient manu«cTipts ns well as 
ancient books which have been rc-editcd and published during the year 
1935 These publications are mosUj important historical materials pre- 
lervetl m private collections or in temple archiics 

The last article treats of the publications on ethnologj YAViorDA 
Kunio who has done bo much for ethnological studiM mJnp*''* 

ha* puUuheil a new volume on inetho«ls for the study of rural Jif*** 
KifCJotnlalsu no JICh6 which i* a go^ 

inlr<Kluclory work end i« provided wUh en index end a biUlographr 
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The same aathoT has published as Tolmne 17 m the senes Iu>anam\ Koia 
2i thon Eelishi a volume on Japanese history and ethnology, Koluskx io 
iltmoXugaXu Si^^, in which he discus«es the importance of 

studying popular traditions for the comprehension of the changes which 
can be observed in the life of a people as well as for the nnderstanding 
of the evolution of moral principles He began last year to publish a 
small monthly periodical devoted to fairy tales, Mulashibanasln EenXyH 
Among several important articles which K. Yanagida has 
published during the last year the one appearmg in the Tabx to Denseisu 
Vol 8 No 6 under the title "llonomorai no Hanashi” 
^ 5 t ©IS 13 a very interesting contribution to the study of the 

word Jfonomorai which means a stye m one’s eye The author explains 
the different local customs and superstitions which are related to this 
disease A group of young scholars under the leadership of Professor 
• Yanagida have long been interested in the ethnological study of remote 
villages, and it is only now after ten years work that several reports oa 
different items are being published in a volume Sanson Sedalsu ChSsa 
UauklaxHololusho (Firtt Reports on the 

Investigation of Life in Ufountam Villages) The same group arranged 
a meeting to celebrate the sixtieth birthday of Professor 'kanagida, and 
pnblished in a volume of 60C pages the lectures which were read donng 
this meeting The ttUe is i\tkon Mtmolugaln Yenlyw 
(Studies in Japanese Ethnology) In this volume Elisnucni Kyosuke 
^[II— has publi«hcd an article on the grammar of the Amu 
language where he de'^nbes hn. visits to Ainu villages to collect material 
It is intere ting to read that he found a knowledge of Amu folklore 
helpful in hja linguistic work The title of the article is “Amu Bnraku 
Saiho Dan” 7" d In the same rolunie Ifa Futu fP&t 

has published an article on the ceremonies and songs durin" the 
nee planting in the Ixwchoo island , ‘ "Santo Inetsukuri Groji Saiohl 
roku” RlfcflTnl) fr’IWffcSl In the bibliographical section are enu 
merated all twelve articles of this important volume The same group 
of scholars has nl o begun to pub{i<>h a new monthly Jfinlan Den^h6 
which gives good bibliographical information The Japanese 
Fthnological Society began last rear to publoh a new periodical A then 
3/in olu Tlie Tokyo Anthropological Society, whicli cele- 

brated m 1934 lU fiftieth anniversarv pubh-hed last Tear a volume of 
articles by different scholar* The title of thw volume « % lAon J/m olu 
an! the articles are on different ethnological anl prehistoncal 
subjects. In the periodical Jloun T(T , ^ol 13 iIvTsrucRA Taken 
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A-ha-ch'u (the Mmg called him Li Ssu-cVeng his 

father, Shih chia nu (called Li Hsien-chung His dates are 

ca. 1403-1467. 

89-124 Sun Hai-po, Pu-tz‘u Li fa Hsiao-chi 

(Notes on the Calendrical System in the Oracle Inscriptions). 

The available inscriptions would seem to point to the following possi- , 
bilities : (1) No words are found for the four seasons. (2) A thirteenth 
month IS not an intercalary month. (3) The Yin used periods of ten 
days, there being three such periods to a month There was no division 
into big ” and " small ” months This giving but 360 days to the year, 
(4) the difference was adjusted by adding ten or twenty days to a month. 

125-171, 18 plates. Juno Kgng, Chhn Shih Huang H'o-shih N*ao 

(A study of Chhn Shih Huang-ti’s Stone Inscriptions). ^ 
A complete account of the inscriptions; photographs of their rubbings, 
edition of their texts; and large bibliography (pp 164-171). 

173-178, 9 plates Juno Keng, Niao-shu K^no Pu ChSng 
(Supplement and Corrections to A Study of tbe ‘ Bird Script *)• 

This IS a supplement to the article which Professor Jung published in 
YCUP 16 (1934), 193-203 and 20 plates, where he listed and stydied 
the implements bearing this peculiar script. According to Professor 
Jung the styles of this writing are as follows* (1) one or two birds arc 
added to the original character for ornament; (2) the birds and the 
normal character are intermingled, (3) the strokes sketch a bird 
roughlj ns decoration. The Dan and Chou stjlcs of this writing differ, 
and that used by the monk MCng-ying of the Sung is quite peculiar. 

179-104 ■Walter LirnFMirAi,, The 'N'^ersion of the VimSatika . 

“f‘l& by I-chmg and its Relation to that bj Hsuan-tnang 

The author concludes that I-chmg knew and utilised Il^iian-t'iang’s 
translation even to following his errors Ilsuon-tsang maj have known 
Bharmaplln’s commentary (later translated bj I-ching), hut he seems 
to ha\c relied more particularly upon the iilstra itself. 

105-230 JcNO Yiinn Notes and Nows m the Field of Chinese 

Studies in Chum [Dec. 1931 May 193**]. 

.\n invaluable summary of evtnts and publications, uhicli 3Ii«s Jung, 
the »i»ter of rrofeH«or Jung King, has Iteen preparing for this pentxlical 
•'met* vol 9 (1931). I’p IOC 190 gne an account of a find of Mmng- 
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were continued at Ton du T'ai R^'p, Pao clii Hsien 
(W central Bhensi, N of the Wei ) Pottery and bronze have been 
found At Hsi an itself a Sii Dynasties grave has been discovered 
containing pottery and coins This whole area is very rich in archae- 
ological material 

The archival documents of the Min^ and Ch'ing dynasties fall 

into four categories Privy Council Council of State 

Imperial Household , and Palace ^ The first category is now 

divided up among the Peking National University, the Academia Smica 
atNanking, andthe Wen hsien Kuan of the Imperial Palace 
chiefly the last The last three categories are entirely within the Wen 
"hsien Kuan The Privy Council material m the Wen haien Kuan is 
divided as follows (1) the Eeds reports etc from officials through 

out the empire and the various departments which were marked with 
red ink in an upper corner after they had been discussed by the Council 
and the emperor’s will had been made known (there are 3600 bundles 
including the periods Cbfien lung to Kuanghsu), (S) the Histones 
record the facta and the decrees pertaining to the Reds classifying them 
by ministries according to the month (there are 24,000 volumes including 
the periods Shun chih to Kuang hsu) , (3) the Yellows financial 

reports arranged by mimstnes and departments, about 5000 volumes 
(plus some material at the Peking National University) , (4) a small 
quantity of decrees, memorials, and reports In addition there are (6) 
720 volumes of Manchu documents, sets of the Shih lu in Chinese, 
Mancbu, and Mongolian, decrees on government two sets of both 

Chinese and Manchu, the imperial doings from K^ang hsi to 

Kuang hsu, 4500 volumes The material from the Council of State is 
much bulkier and more important than that which belonged to the Privy 
Council There are 8000 volumes of records of business arranged 
by classes such as foreign affairs, military affairs etc , and 800,000 copies 
of memorials The material m the hands of the Social Research 

Council would raise the last figure to over one million The 

material belonging to the Imperial Household and the Palace has not } ct 
been calculated Since 1932, 3773 cases of this material have been 
shipped to Shanghai, and at the writing of this report efforts are being 
made to examine and classify all this material with a view to ultimate 
publication 

The following books have appeared Ku Chieh kang Ku shih Pten 
vol 6 (A Sympo<»ium on Ancient History vol 6), 

M£no S&n, Vtnj yuan Chftng Tin T'ung cAt (Com 
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pTehensive Accotmt of the ilanchns during the lling Dmastv) , Iffex n 
Sen, Ch'tng sVu San Ta I-cn Kao-thih (An Ex 

ammation into the Facta of Three Important Qaeabons dnrmg the Early 
ITanchu Dynasty), Shth hsueh Xivn Tsttng by a group at the Peking 
J»ational Dni«rsitv (Hirtoncal E-^avs), Shih Tt She Stii 

Lun tren Chat yao Tveh Vea by a gronp at the Ta h-ja UniTersity :hM. 
at Shanghai (The Monthly of Abstract of 

Axtidea m the Fields of History, Geographr, and Sociologv) , Ku T^mg 
Inng TTu Ch'vKhax Esien fheng ^tenp^ ©)SbI» 

(An Annalntic Bw^raphv of Wa Ta-ch‘eng , Lro T'l-chih, 57tan- 
cftav Chi-thin Lu (A Begister of Bronzes bdonging 

to the Shan-chai) , Jirso Keng, Ku Skth Vo Ltng Shxh 

(A Collection of Old Inscnpiions on Stone) , Lin Chieh, Ch u CTi't 
T'u Shih ^ipi (Dla'trabonsand Eiplanahons of the Arfaclca 

found in Anhni) , Jcnq Keng, flat irai Chi-chtn T'u Lu 

(A Beguter of HltL-trationa of Bronzes Abroad) , Su\ Hai po, 
Kv cen Sheng hei (The Phonologic^ Sv«tem of the 

Adcient Characters) , Lc«q Shim>eheo, hua Chtang Es\a yu ti Ho* 
eke Tsu (The Golds along the Lower 

ConT«e of the Songan) , Lru Hsin yeh, Lun tren Ao-ym ^ 

(An Index to Chiae<e Sinolo^cal Arbdes Tol 3), 
Hoti I, E'en ITU Fin tt (An Index to the ATon tru, dat 

mg from end of T'ang dynastv), rai pmy Ft< Ian Fin te 
51^ (Index to the Tax p iny l'« tan) , l^o S»u yu Fen-cAiny Ta- 
ksuek T^usku luan Eu tu Ch u lao 

(Fir^t Draft of a Catalogue to the Tenching Cmver^ity Library) , Li 
Chi, Ch'eng tru Tai (A fieport on the Archaeological 

Work at Ch'Sng tzu Tai whidi is 2vE of Lnng-shan Chen flUj^in the 
•ncinity of Cbi nan in Shantung) 


Ton. IS, Decotbzie 293o 

J i53 and .2I> Hjui Tj-shan Ta-rhang Ch5ry -K'o-wen -Shib lai 

Kuau'chien, (An Opimou on the Date 

of the Inscription on a Ch ing of the Penod Ta-chung (847-560) 

This 13 a bronze ch my, or bell with an unenpUon dating it 851 A D 
Carved on the exterior surface is thePrBjiiaparQmitijhrdayaautra CSAizio 
20, Tai-ho 8, no 2ol) and a Ti^oyadAnrttni (cf. Nanjio 348, 349, 350, 
T in h o 19, no« 967, 968 971) The latter text rai,e» problems (v F 
9 
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Mas Muller and B. Nanjio, Anecdota Oxontensia 1, part 3). Professor 
Hsu gives a tabulated edition of the various editions, and concludes that 
the inscription could not have been engraved on the ch\ng before 1403- 
1619. 

55*57. Jung Keng, T'ang Ta chungT^ung ChhngLiu-ch'uan K^ao^^j 
(On the Transmission of the Bronze Ch‘ing of the 

Period Ta-cbung) . 

It was first listed m Ch‘ien Ta-hsm (1737-1804) Ch'xen-yen-t'ang 
Chin Shih Wen Pa-wei 9 19 but despite 

his assertion its provenience is unknown. The bell itself has passed thru 
many hands, and a rubbing of the inscription has been published in Lo 
ChSn-yu, Chin Ni Shih Hsieh It would seem to be 

in the possession of Professor Jung. 

59*71. Ku Li-ya, Shih T^ien ^5^ (H. G. Creel, An Explanation of^ 
the Character T‘ieu). 

Both f'len ^ and ta iz originate in a symbol depicting a man (front 
view). The semantic development, therefore, was probably as follorfs: 
the word meaning “great” was also used by the Shang in the special 
sense of the “ great, important ” persons of the social group ; this epithet 
was then transferred to the dead ruler who is still powerful over his 
former community. The Chou received the symbol in this special sense, 
and to distingiush this usage a dot was added at the top Since the 
abode of these dead ancestors, as the inscriptions show, was on high, the 
symbol with the dot then came to designate the sky. In its developed 
sense of sky as divimty this symbol does not appear in the bone inscrip- 
tions All the occurrences here are best explained as place names or as 
equivalents of the modern In the bone inscriptions it is only the 

equivalent of the modern it ^ or shang ft that appears m the 

sense of dmmty. After the Chou conquest, however, f'tcn ^ (the 
dmnity) and ft became identified, and f'tcn becomes the more usual word 
for the divinity as shown by the texts and the bronze inscriptions. 

This article was translated from English into Chinese by Mr. Liu 
Chieh mB. 

73 95 Juno Chao-tsu, Chi CbCng-tC PCn Cliu Tzu Shih-chi ping Shuo 
Chu TzQ Nicn-p‘u tt Pen-tzh 

(Notes on the ChCng IC (150G-1520) edition of the Chu-Tzh 
Shik'cht and Remarks on the editions of the Chu Tzu Nien-p'u)- 

This article discusses the sources and editions of these two books* in* 
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dispensable for tbe study of the development of Cbu Hsi’s tbougbt There 
are five principal men p'u (1) a Li Tzfi fang’s , chin shih of 

1214, (2) lii Mo’s of 1552, (3) Hung Chu wu’s of 1700, 

(4) a Fukien edition and (6) "Wang Mou bung’s pub 

lisbed in 1751, ten years after hia death Of these only tbe last seems 
easily procurable 

The Shth chi (in 12 ch ) by In Hsien published in 1513, is the 
particular subject of Mr Jung’s article (1) Tbe colophon to the Shih 
cht by Li Hsien’s nephew, "Wang Tu , fixes Li Hsien’s death in 1608 

(2) This Shih cht IS completely independent of Wang Shou yen’s Chu 

Tzu Won nten Ting Lun which is prefaced 1515 

(3) The Nien p u in the Shth chx is based indirectly upon Li Tzu fang’s 

Tzu yang Nten-p'u (an ed of 1426 1435) The article con 

tinnes with a comparison of Li Hsien’a test with Cs fijr Chien’s Esueh 
ptt T ung ptcn With the exception of one small section 

on some remarks in the Shth cht which should have caused it to be rele- 
gated to the prohibited books under the Cb mg dynasty, the rest of the 
article is devoted to the study of various editions of the J^ten p tn 

97 105 Juno Chao-tsu, Yueh Ung ti Lai yuan K'ao 
(On the Origin of the Tueh hng) 

tSis treatise, now forming chs 14-17 of the Li Cht the begin 
mn^ of the twelve cht #2 m the Lu Shth Ch un ch tu and the 

Shih Tse Hsun in the Hiwt nan Tzu [Of Peliiot, TP 

27 82 86] would seem to have originated with Tsou Yen in the 
fourth century B C 

107 146 GHOuIliang Wei^ouchihShihhsueh 
(Wei Shou’s Historiography) 

A thorough study of the composition of the Wet Shu The 

article gives more detail than Lt Cheng fen’e " Wei Shu Yuan Im K‘ao ” 
^JE^, (published in £■«() hsueh Chi-h an 2 363 

381, Dec 1928) and the abstracter’s own artude m JAOS 52 35 45, Mar 

147 152 Wakg Wei cb eng Ssu shth erh chang Chtng Tao an Chtng lu 
Chueh Tsai chih Yuan ym 

(The Season for the Omission of the fiiu sAi/V-crA chang Chtng from 
Tao an’s Catalog) 

This omission is probably due to an effort on the part of Tao-an to 
maintain tbe integrity of both his histoivcsl exactitude and of his ortho- 
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doxy, for tlus sutra was closely associated with the legend of Ming-ti’s 
mission in which Tao an could not beheye 

163-188 Shih Chao-yuan, Yuan Tea chi-li-ti Pa Hsien Ku-shih yu 
TuanTBa-chT'l-h (Tha 

Legends of the Eight Immortals in Yuan Drama and the Style of Yuan 
Drama). 

Hr Shih shows that the list of eight vanes and that, in all, ten differ- 
ent names are given : 1, Chung-li ChSan MStHI who seems to be best 
known as Han ^ Chung-li, although it is not clear that this name is not 
understood as Han Chung-li, the Han being felt as a surname rather 
than a designation of period, 2, T‘ieh kuai Li whose name seems 

to be usual in this form , 3, Lan Ts^ai-ho , 4, Chang Kuo-lao 

6, Hsu Sh§n-weng 6, Han Hsiang-tzu 7, 

Ts^ao Kuo-chiu 8, Lu Shun-yang or Tung-pin ‘ 

9, Ho Hsien bu 10, Chang Ssfi lang 5^E3J3ll. In giving his 

list Hr. Shih quotes from, the plays to describe their individual charac- 
teristios. • 

The article also includes an outline description of the theatre as given 
in a Yuan play, the Lan Ts'at ho, which exists today in a umque copy at 
the Peiping National Library. , 

189-198 and 8 pp. illustrations Ma Chien and Cnon I-liang, Slian-lisi 
Shih Fo K*ao-cVa Chi /SJ— (Notes on an 

Examination of the Stone Buddhas in Shansi). 

The authors visited a locality named Txii hung or 30 li SB 
of ChVhsicn fliRin central Shansi, where they examined the file caies 
(two up the mountain and three at the foot) in the E slope of a mountain 
before which flows S to N the river Ch^ang-j-uon or I5CP. In 

addition there are four niches of Buddha figures The northern one of 
the upper caves contains sitting Buddha figures reminiscent of Yun-kang. 
The southern upper care contains three Confucian statues with long 
beards, while the exterior of the cave contains many small Buddha images 
This may be the cnic that was built in 155C-1557. 

The enlTauceft to the three lower cave* are all blocked with stone bars 
•o that, unless the light is very good, it Is difficult to see the Buddha 
statues wilhm. 

They also examined the 70 or 60 stone Buddha heads found at the 
^^^n 5liao now the Sltddle School, in Ch'i-hsien. 

Tlie authors then show U»at the Buddha beads found In June, 1035, 
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in the grounds of the Middle School are the remains of a Shan-yin Ssu 
which became the Wen Miao in 1623. The mutilated inscriptions 
found in the debris show dates ranging between 650-618 A. D. 

199-233 Juno Yuan Notes and News in the Field of CJhinese 

Studies in China, 1935, May to November. 

In August, 1935, excavations were undertaken at Shan-piao Ch§n 
in Chi'hsien Ci in N Honan and articles of bronze and stone were 
found bells, mirrors, cups, chariot fittings and a halberd and what is 
probably an ornament for a bow. 

Durmg September and October, 1935, Professors Hsu Pmg-ch‘ang 
^ and Ku Ghieb-kang visited two Buddhist temples, the Nan 

Hsiang-t'ang Ssd and the Pei H«iang t'ang Ssu on Ku 

Shan N of P'eng-ch'eng Chen in S Hopei The two 

temples are 20 to 30 h distant one from the other, so that the northern 
one IS situated m Honan At both places there are stone statues and 
carnngs of texts {presumably Buddhist) belongmg to 660 677 A. I> A 
bqpk will be published on this temple 
In August, 1936, a grave lined with Han engrared stones, of poorer 
workmanship than tho«e of the Wu Liang Tz'ii was discovered 

at Tmg-tzii Ts'un Lm i Hsien in S Shantung The 

stonis have been brought m part to the provinaal bbrery m Chi nan 
The leat of the article is given to a bibliography where the following 
works are discussed Snai^o Ch‘eag tsi, Shih erh Chia CAv-chm T'u Lu 
(An Illustrated Account of Sacrificial Bronzes 
belonging to Twelve Collectors) , Juno Keng, Chin W^n Hew pien > 
(Inscriptions on Bronze, Supplement) , Wanq Ch§n to, San- 
iai K'ltang chuan Ch% Lu (An Account and a 

Collection of Han Hynasty Grare-liles) , K'o Ch*ang chi, Ghtn Wen 
Fin Pten (A Compilation on the Geographical 

Distribution of Inscriptions on Bronze) , Peking National University, 
Fing nv Ts'un cTien (Genume Articles of Impressed Clay), 

K'o Shao min Hsicn-shenp I chu San Chung (1) Ch’un chtu Kit hang 
Chuan Chu. (2) Ssxn Pvan Shih SFao-c&eng, anrf f Shth Fu 1^7^]- 

(Three Works 

Left by Mr K‘o Sbao min Notes on the Ku liang Commentary to the 
CMun-chhu, Textual Notes on the New History of the Mongol Dynasty, 

A Supplement to the Translated Histones [Occidental materials bearing 
on the Mongols]) , CHA&a Piug lm* Chang skih Ts'ung Ssu pien 
(A Sopplemenlaty Compilation to the Collected 
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Works of Mr Chang) ; Chitano T'lng'lung, Mxng Shxh Ch'ao Lueh 
(A Bestiinfi of Documents for the History of the 
Mmg D 3 Tiasty) , Chao I«ch*ing, San Kuo Chih Chu Pu and Pu I ^ 
— (Two Supplements to the Commentary on the 
History of the Three Kingdoms) ; Chih Chao-f§ng, Ch'xng Shth Ta-hang 
(An Outline of the History of the Manchu Dynasty) , 
Chu Shih-chia, OhungXuo Ttfangchth Tsung-lu 

(A Umon List of Chmese Gazetteers) , Chang Hsiang wen, 
Nan-yiianTs'ung-Jcao^^'^i'^W^^^ (Collected Works of Mr Chang, 
a geographer) , Huang K'an.JtA. CAtfc GAtuo GAi 

(Collation Notes on the Jih Chth lu, » miscellany of notes), Jung 
Chao tsu, Chung kuo Wen hsueh Shth Ta-kang ^^W .9 
(An Outline of the History of Chmese Literature) , ChSng ChSn-to, 
Ch’tn^ jcn Tsa-chi firh Oht (Chhng Dynasty 

Drama, Collection Two) , Wei Chien kung, Ku Ttn Hst Yen^chtu ‘ 
(Research into the System of Ancient Pronuncia- 
tion of Chinese Characters) , T^ien Chi-tsung, chtu Chung Mmg- 

<01 Chuanchx Tsungho YxnAe 

(A Union Index to Eighty-nme Ming Dynasty Biographical Collections ) ; 
WfiNO Tu chien, Tao^tsang TzU mu Ytn ie (A 

Table of Contents and an Index to the Taoist Canon) , ^Ven‘hsuan^Chtl 
Ytn Shu YtU’ti (An Index to the Books quoted in the 

Commentary to the WSn-hauan), Chou I Ytn-ie (An Index 

to the Book of Changes) , Ku-vm Pao~kuan Wet yuan Hut Kung-tso 
Hux-pao (A Classified Report on the Activi- 

ties of the Society for the Protection of Antiquities in China) , CnfiNG 
Tek'un, Chung kuo Mxng ch’t Tu P’u (An 

Illustrated Repertory of Chmese Funerary Objects). 

3. R W. 


Ynvcnivo Joubnal op Chinese Studies 
M oNoouApn Series, Vol 10 

Ku T'lng-lung, Wu K'o chat Jlsten^aheng A’tcn-p'u 

ft^rSi? (A Chronological Sketch of the Life of Wu Ta-cliCng AiS), PP 

3 + 2 +2 + 303 + C + 118 plates Price IfcX $G 

It would bo impossible to give an adequate idea of the contents of thia 
work in a few words Wu Ta-ch'eng (cf. Giles 2317, where the dalea 
ehould read 1835 1902) is an excellent reprc'enlatiTe of the statesman* 
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soldier literatus type of man who has been for centunes the ideal Chinese 
gentleman The 18 pages illustrating his scrolls, paintings, tea pots, ml, 
publications on bronzes, and memorjals well exemplify the traditional 
activities of a chun-tzu 

J B "W 


Joubnal Asiatique, 1935 
Tol 226 

67-115, 1 map HAonENAtTES, C , Encore la question des Gores 
To the three attempts at identification of the Gores already existing, 
Mr S llAEJiiiA adds a fourth m his artides Goresu ko ” ^ 

— 43 (I932),ilarch 93 111, and April, 65 87, and “ Goresu- 

ko Hosei” loc ctt. May, 114 118, Mr Jlaejuna would identify 

the name with Go-to name of a group of jelands W of EyushQ 

Professor Haguenauer, insisting upon the Mohammedan sources, would 
i^ntify the Gores with the Byukyu Islands The name Gores itself he 
would derive from the Chinese name for Eorea Kao li Its application 
to the ByQkju Islands would be the result of confusion after direct com- 
munication between Korea and Malacca bad been broken 

158-176 ilASPEUo, H , Eenews of the following bools 
TJsxebaba Sae;i, £iude sur la polene blanche fouUlee dans la rwne ds 
I’ancienne capilale de I'm Memoirs 

of the Toho-bunka Gakum Kyoto Kenkyusho 

vol 1, Ky5to, 1932 

UafEHAiu Sueji, £lude archeoJogtque sur le Pren*cAm, ou sene de 
bronzes aiec «n« table pour I usage ntuel dans la Chine antique 
loc CJt.Tol 2 ,K 3 oto, 1933 

CnOsEV SOtoko Fu, Skdica Shieht nenrfo hToseli CAffsa ITdLd 

vol 1, Keys, 1933 (reports cicaralion 
of a fourth ccatuiy A D tomb within the confines of the railroad station 

Govtumievt GEvmAt Museum or CnosEv, Museum Fshtbits JUus~ 
Iraled vol 5, Ketjo, 1933 

CovEADT, August, “ Yih king Studicn,” herausgegeben von Eduard 
Erics AJf 7 409-1C3 

Waeet, Arthur, "The Bool of Change*,” D^^FFA 5, 

Oaix, E»'on 31 , Discourses on Salt and Iron Q!nj&, A Debate on 
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State Control of Commerce ani Indtistry %n Ancient China, Chap 1-19, 
translated from the Chinese of Suan K*uan with Introduction and Notes, 
Ijeiden, 1931. 

313 348 The following works axe reviewed 
Wasb J E , “ The Wei Shu and the Sui Shu on Taoism,” JAOS 53 
215 250, and 64 290 294 

SarvardTenchinglnsiituieStnologtcallndexSeneSfNos 1 7, Peiping, 
1931 1932 

Suzuki Eyuichi, Kokugo SaXum — ■, Kyoto, 1934 

Academz OF Sciences OF TJ S S "R , Recueil d’ariicles pulhe a I’occa- 
sion dll cinquantenaire d activite sctenitfique ei piiblique de 8 F Olden- 
lurg Gepreio (De^opoBuny OJ*MeH6ypry, k nffra^ecimMeTHK) Hay- 
HHOoGmecTBeHHott ;^eaTe;^.HOCTH, 1882-1932, cCopniiK craiefi, Lenin 
grad, 1934 

Evans Wentz, W Y , Xe livre des moris Ubeiain ou Les experiences 
dapres la mort dans le plan du Bardo, suivant la version angJaise du 
Lama Kazt Dawa Samdup (translated from English by Marguerite La 
Puente), Pans 1933 

Yazdani, G, Ajanta The Colour and Zlonoehrome Beproduction of 
the Ajanta Frescoes Based on Photography, part 2, ( ?) Hyderabad, 1983 

VoL 227 

(received March and September, 1936) 

83 100 Lin Li kuang, Punyodaya (Na Pi), un propagateur du Tantrisme 
en Chine et au Cambodge i l’4poque de Hmnn tsang 

On pp 8G 90 Mr Lm translates P’e biography from the Hsu Nao 
Seng Ckvan The rest of the orticle discusses the throe works which P 
translated into Chinese 1, The Eight fold Nandala or 

llE^£^&^fS[n]IS»(NANj6 No 4C2, Taisho No 48 G), 2, The Method 
for -Worshipping Buddhas sSfit^or (NaNJS 

No 621, Taisho No 487), and 3, the AfaiUlttga which now 

remains only in Pali (DipTidnililya 32) and Tibetam (Otani No 749) 
161*172 Tlic following works are reviewed 

Eat, n C , The Dgnasitc Ilistory of Eorthern India {Earlg Mediaetal 
Period), Calcutta, 1931 

IIiwiTNBTJio, Luiee, Die Kesmographisehe Episode wt -Mahahharala 
und PadmajmrUna, iexlgeschtchlUch dargesteltt (Bonner OrientalistiscJie 
Studien, Ueft 4 ), Stuttgart, 1934 
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Kitatama, Junyu, Metaphystl des Buddhvsmus (TerofTentbcInuigen 
des orieutalischen Seminars der Uiut Tubingen, Abb zur orient 
Philologie n zur allg EeligionsgescJixchte, Heft 7 ), Stuttgart, 1934 
Toussaint, 6 C,LeDtctd6Padma,Padmathangytg,ms deLxtJiang, 
iraduti (Biblioth^gue de I’Institut des Hautes Etudes Ghinoises, vol 3), 
Pans, 1933 

Dainelli, Giotto, Za Esplaraztone della regtone fra I'Stmalaja Occt- 
denfaZe et tZ Caracorum (Spedmone liahana de Filippi Eelaaoni 
Scientificbe, Ser 2, toI 1 ), Bologna, 1934 

CiAEYS, Jean Yves, Iniroduciton al elude de lAnnam et du Champa, 
Hanoi. 1934 

314-320 SteiKjE jEeneivof Morgan, E van, Too, Tbe Great Zuminant 
Essays from Huai-nan Tzu, lotlh introductory ariicZ«s, notes, cnaZyses, 
Shanghai, 1934 [Morgan has translated chapts. 1, 2, 7, 8, 12, 13, 16, 
and 19 ] 

J E 


Asu Major 10 
Parts 1 and 2 

1-82, 183 220 POPPE, N , tJber die Spracbe der Daguren 
A Manchu Dagur glossary obtained in the village of MeUierte near 
Hailar is here published with a description of the phonetic peculiarities 
As an example of the Hailar dialect of this language — ^which P insists 
IS Mongolian — there is also published, with a German translation, a 
traveler’s song Errata on p 368 

33 58 At. v. tt;t v. v, B A., Der Schauspieler als Held m der Geschjchte 
Chinas 

This artide would seem to be a German version of the article which A 
has published in Eussia and which is described supra, p S61 

59 33 Haemscd, Ericfi, Die Afifeifung ''Yaga''* im lunigpracfiigpjj 
TTorterspiegel 

This article edits and translates from what is probably a ITu-t'j Ch'tng 
TTen Chun (Profe«'or Hacni«ch is not specific), m laamj, 

script at the British Muscum, the section on hunting This five langna^, 
dictionary is in Manchu, Chinese, Mongolian, Tibetan, and Turku 
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94 122 Tuchs, "Walter, Fruhmandjurische Furstengraber bei Liao yang 
This IS a fundamental study, based upon texts and a personal visit, of 
the Tung ching Ling graves of early Manchus, northeast of 

Liao yang There are twelve photographs illustrating these tombs 

On pp 113 119 Dr Fuchs gives a genealogy of the families of Giyocangga 
(Chmese or or ^4^) andTaksi (Chinese or 

or On pp 119 132 Nurbachi'e headquarters between 1619 and 

1621 are discussed and enumerated 

125-128 Tkautz, F M , Zur Bibliographie, Drucldainst nnd Epigraphik 
des Koyasan 

This short article gives the bibhography of Mizuhara Gyoei7jCi|i‘^^> 
abbot of the Shinnom 

129 139 Ayscough, Florence, Tu Fu's Ijongest Poem 
This IS an English translation of Tu Fa^s Ch\u jxh K‘uex fu Yung 
Huai to be found towards the end of cb 19 of 

his collected poems 

140 141 Haekisch, E , Mongolisch Eorohhu ‘ wegschnappen * * mit 
etwas im Munde davon laufen * 

It 19 suggested that the Chmese translation of the Hongohan T^ord 
Tioloh (written in the Ftian eh*ao Px shxh should be 

^ instead of JJ The meaning would still be ‘ save * 

142 144 PoppE, N , a review of Haenisch, Erich, Allan gerel. Pie 
XDestmongolische Fassung des Ooldglanzsulra nach exner Sandschnft der 
Kgl BthUothel. in Kopenhagen, Leipzig 

221 228 Weller, Friedncb, Demerkungcn zum soghdischen Pirghana- 
thasutra 

T'ua vA'/Oa, ^ ‘sjw/Ari'tdi “sn* ‘vL'^c:vh vtA *aV2A, 

lation in MSL 17 357 307 

220 246 Erkes, Eduard, Dos Chincsische Theater vor der T'ang Zeit 
von Wang Kuo-wci hbcrsctzt und mit Anmerkungen vcrschen 

This IS an annotated translation of the first part of the first clinptcr 
of 1\aso Kuo-wci, Sung Tuan list ch'u Shxh illTClJtltjJiti. (A Hislory 
of Sung and Ytian Draroa) Thw portion of Wang Kuo-wci'« book 
tkctclies Chinese drama from high antiquity down to the beginning of 
the Sung dynasty 
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247 250 Haloi;!?, Gustar, Einige Berichtigangeii uud Ifachtrage zum 
Ti tsi tsi tmd zum Pu tsi 

These are corrections to Haloim^s earlier articles in ilsia Major Pruh 
konfuziamsche IVagmente 1, AM 8 437 609, II, AM 9 467 503 

251*261 ScHKiBLER, Bruno, iJber einige altchinesische Hilfsworter 
This article consists of notes on the particle chuek on the classics, 
particularly the Shu Ching and Skxh Chtng 

262 SIS Haentscs, E, Die Erohening des Goldstromlandes in Osf 
Tibet, als Beitrag zur chmesischen Kolomalgeschicbte des 18 Jahr 
hunderts, ubersetzt arts Wei Yuan’s Sheng wu It US? > und 

erlautert ans den AMen 

This is an account of the wars waged by the Jlanchus for the control 
of southeastern Tibet from 1746 to about 1776 By ‘’^den Akten" the 
author refers to the F mg Ung CAtn ch'uan Fang lueh 
(1749) in 26 cAuun and the P'xng hng Lxang Chin ch'mn Fang lueh 
(1781) m nzchvan 

314 364 WexleB/ P t BemetkungeD zom sogbdischen Yimalakiritnirdesa- 
sutra 

These are notes on the Sogdian text edited by H Heicselt m his Dte 
soghdischen DafidscAn/tenreste des Bntiscken Museums, Tol 1 Weller 
bases his remarks upon a study of the Chinese original from which the 
Sogdian translation was made Nakjio 146, Wet-mo chteh so shuo Ching 

365 367 Vak Hee, Louis, Le Bouddha et les premiers missionaires en 
Chine 

Quotations from five old catechisms, prepared in Chinese for the 
Chinese, now preserved in the Jesuit archives, reveal the Buddha's con 
demnation by the early Boman Catholic missionaries 

369 372 Kuhe', Franz, review of Buck, Pearl S , All Men are Brothers, 
London, 1933 


JEW 
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Acta Okiektalia 13 

35 43 'W’OLrENiiEN, S N , A Specimen of the K^ung Dialect 
The story of the prodigal son la published Tnth a literal translation 
into English There are a few grammatical remarks by the author 
44 80 Thomas, F W , Some Notes on the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan 

The following words are discussed Navote, Tomga, pak'e, phak'e, 
bamna, naddha, vacan, acoade, acona, acovina vara^a, kabhodha, aya- 
dvara, camkura, co]hbo In addition Professor Thomas has edited and 
translated documents Nos 165 and 358 

244 254 Konow, Sten, a review of Sylvain Levi, Fragments de iextes 
l.outchSens, Udanavarga, Udanastotra, UdanalaniKara et Karmavthhanga, 
et traduits avec v,n vocabulatre el une introduction sur Je " TotkanenJ 
Cahiers de la Society Asiatique 1 2, Pans 1938 

292 318 Rahdeb, J , Saikakn’s ** Life of a Voluptuous Woman, Second 
Book » > 

This IS an annotated translation from Ibasa Saikaku (real name, 
Hirayama Togo), Koshalu Ichxdat Onna 

which is generally considered the best realistic novel of ^ the 
Tokugawa period Aston, m his History of Japanese Literature, reflects 
an unjust estimation of this author, but today students of Japanese 
literature recognize Saikaku (1642 1693) as a great stylist The novel, 
of which Eahder has translated only a portion, describes the life of a 
woman during the Tokugawa period 

336 346 PiEBSON, J L , " The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese,” 
by S Yoshitake (lecturer zn Japanese, School of Oriental Studies, 
Dmversity of London) , published by the Poyal Asiatic Society, I/ondon, 
1934 

Thc<5e arc pages of remarks by Mr Pierson concerning Tosbitakc’s 
article With some slight esceptions Pierson agrees with lus approach 
and his conclusions 

J n W 

Lanouage Vdt 11 

19G 206 Petersen, Walter, Tochanan Pronominal Declension 
264-267 Laves, Gcrhardt, review of Demewolff, Otto, InduUner 
Aufbau einer tndonesischen Ursprache (Beiheft zur Zextschnft fur Ein~ 
gehorenen Sprachen, No 16), Berlin, 1934 


J P W 
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Nankii. 0 JomoTAt. 5 
Past 2,* WovEirBEB, 1935 

237>5246 Htr Enaiig wei, K'ao Shang shih so ts^ang Ku Chia-clitmg 
Ch^mg (A Study of the ifusical Stone 

mth a Chia-chtmg 2fote in the Po<5S€<ssion of Ifr Shang [Ch'Ing tsa j?C 

This IS a Trail illustrated artide on the ch*»n^ ilr Hn Tmtes the 
TTOxd chung Triththe character the Tr'u guan uses M. 

247 26S Litj Chi hsQan, Chan fcno Shih tai chih Ching-chi Shing huo 
(The Economic Life of the Period of 
the Warring States [400-250 B C}) 

Supported by quotations from the literary sources this subject is dis- 
cussed as foUoirs 1, The Spread of Iferchandizing, irhere the sources 
indicate the esistence ererywhete of market places It is also shoirn that 
the 8126 of localities was in descendng order B* 8, Currency 

consisted of gold, copper coins, and copper kmres The gold was used m 
xuuta hanog name*, either » or chin fr, differing among the sereral 
states The relation between the two and the ratio of the gold to the 
copper 13 not stated 3, The Life of the Common People This was 
based upon a copper economy as today 4, The Life of the Women It 
was a rural economy where the men tilled while the women earned on 
the normal home duties and the spinning 5, Advances in the Ifethods 
of Production fertiUnng and irrigation of land The arti«an and the 
warrior possessed many ingenious oootnranccs 

2G7 298 SKA5.a Ch’eng tsu Shuo-wen chung chih Ku wen K'ao 

C— fit) (A Study of the Old Graphics in the 

Shuo icen) 

This IS a continuation from p 216 of volume four of the banking 
Journal, and is to be continued 

299*311 Kao Ping-ch*un, Liang Han Ti fang Chtng-chih Chih tn chih 
Pien-ch'ien (The Development of 

the System of Local Govcrnnient under the Two Han Dynasties) 

This article is presented under the following headings 3, The Rise 
and the Fall of the ^stem of Prefectures and Fiefs, 2, The Enlargement 
of the Local Government Dutnets, 3, The Organization of Officials in 

• Tart 1 cf thi# Journal is deroted to probinni in jnodrm Cb!ors« afrlenJlnr*. 
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the Piefs and the Prefectures, 4, The Development of the OfSce of 
Governor 6, Excellence of the Official Administration 

313 328 'Wtj Cheng chn, izu Pai t^ao, Pai Shih Tao jen Tz‘u Hsiao 
chien (Notes on the Tzu of Ghiang 

K'uei 

Chiang K'uei -was a poet who bved during the Sung dynasty 

329 349 "Waitg Sheng tsu, Ou chou Kuo chi Kuan hsi 1871 1914 3E^li 
Jfij 1871 1914 (European Diplomatic Kelations, 1871 

1914) 

351 358 Kao Wen, Wen tzu Chfeng yuan Chu li 
(Examples illustrating the Origins of Chinese characters) 

The following characters are discussed "jCt ^ ^ 

359 362 Waug Ghimg mm, Tun huang Pen Tung kao Tzh Cbi Ts'an 
chuan Pa (A Colophon to the Frag 

ment of the Tung lao Tzu Chi from Tun huang) * 

This IS a fragment containing three fu M by the T'ang poet Wang Chi 

363 369 Wak Kuo ting. Fang chih Th li Ou shih 
(Jottings on the Form of Local Gazetteers) 

This IS an annotated bibliography of books and articles treating of the 
form of local gazetteers 

371-412 SiiYTHE L S C , The Composition of the Chmese Family 
This study is based upon statistics gathered by Prof J L Buck and 
by the police of Nanking 

433 442 Shang Cb'eng tau, Chi Nan chmg Ch'u t'u chih Liang Wn-chu 
Ni fan laW/i’ (Notes on Clay Moulds for 

Wu chu Coins of the Liang Dynasty [A D 602 656] Excavated at 
Nanking) 

The article is well illustrated and gives quotations from the sources 
regarding the casting of tru chu corns 


JEW 
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JOUBVAL OF THE SoTAL ASIATIC SodETT 
1935 

145-146 'WOLFESTEN, S N, Note on the Tnbsl Name lies (llech). 

The author rejects the usual equation of this name with the Sanskrit 
Meccha, and sugests that the word means "man," cognate with Tibetan 
tnt The -s would be a suffix found elsewhere m this same family e g, 
the Deor! Chutiya word for “man" and the Eulong word mis, 
“ man,” 

273 284, 449-458 lIoaLET, Arthur, Some Ethical Ideals of the Tso~ 
cTiuan 

A very general but interesting summary 

299-306 OaisiinxEB, E , Bu eton’s History of Buddhism and the 
IfcM^usn-muIfltantro 

This article corrects on the basis of the recently pubbshed I/on/u® (by 
Dr Gl^JLPATI SastbI in the rniandrum-S'afwlntBmes) the reconrtmc- 
tion of Sanskrit names in ObemuUerts translation of Bu Eton’s OTios* 
Aiyun, Heidelberg, 1931-1932. 

360^362 HoPEi^s, L C, A Note on the ;ilanclc«s nor«e in Ancient 
China. 

The author assures us that a character on the bone m«criptions which 
has been identified with the modern Pf, but which shows no indication 
of a mane m the pictograph, is found as the object of such verbs aa 
“ hunt " or " capture ” The pictograpb exhibiting clearli a mane is not 
found with these verbs It is concluded that the former of these two 
characters is not to be identified with fj 

4G7-474 Ynrs, IV Perceval, Recent Finds near An yang 

This is a continuation, on the basis of part 4 of the Prehminory Be- 
ports of Excacaitons at Ant/an^, Peipmg, 1933 (these reports are in 
Chinese), of 3Ir Yetts’ article published in JEAS 1933, 657-785 In 
this report the claim that the An yang site had been disturbetl by floods 
IS abandoned A n'«UTn4 is givon of Tung Tso-pm’s SCfl ^ article on 
the names of the rulers of the Shaog dvnasty in Sludits prtstnffd to Ts'a\ 
ySan p'(i on hit Sixty fifth Eirthday, 1933 In this same article 3fr 
Tung also reports the existence of bones inscribed with a brush The 
excavation of two sites at An yang reveals the sequence, from bottom to 
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top, of Yang shao culture, Lung shan culture, and Shang culture In 
the report on the excavations there is an article on bronze casting during 
the Shang period Attention is also called to articles on bronzes from 
this site by Bishop W C White, Illustrated London News (presumably 
in 1936), Mar 23, pp 480 2, Apr 20, 639 641, May 18, 888 889 

629 653 WoLFENnEN, S N , A Specimen of the Thulung Dialect 
The story of the prodigal son is published with a literal translation 
This dialect is spoken in E Nepal, and shows close affinities with Tibetan 
The author gives a long discussion of the linguistic structure of the 
language and a comparative table of some very common words in related 
dialects 

667 676 Bitbeow, T , Tokharian Elements in the Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan 

In the material written with the Elharosthi syllabary found by Sir 
Aurel Stem in Chinese Turkestan there occur about 160 words which are 
adjudged by Mr Burrow to represent the native language of the area /is 
opposed to the official Indian Prakrit The article lists the phonetic 
characteristics of the language which show it to be very similar to the 
two Tokharian dialects These words may possibly be representative of 
Tokharian m a form 500 years older than that preserved m the documents 
from Kucha and Karashar 

677 688 Tucci, Giuseppe, A propos the Legend of Narop"! 

This article is inspired by A Gbunwedel Dxe Legen^len des Naropd 
des SaupHertrelers des Neleromanten und Hexentums Leipzig 1933 
Professor Tucci indicates further sources for the legend of this famous 
teacher, and registers his objections to Grunwedel’s approach to the 
Tantnc hterature Occasion is taken to correct some of the translator's 
misunderstandings The reviewer al^o objects to Grunwedel’s assumption 
of Mamchnean influence although he himself finds traces of it in some 
of the old books belonging to the Ked Sect 

697 706, 2 plates KnisnvASWAMY lUo Sahib, 0 S and AstALAVAioi^ 
Gnosn, A Note on the Allahabad Pillar of ASoka 
After considering the various suggestions that have been made regard 
mg the possible removal of this pillar from Kosam to its present site, 
the authors reach the conclusion that it seems reasonable to supposo that 
the pillar has alwajs been at its present location 
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707-716 and 1936, 45 54, 2 platen Hopku. 8, L. C, Tte Cas-chrom v 
the Lei esu, A Stndy of the Prunitire Ponns of Plough in Scotland and 
Ancient China. 

This IS a ramhlmg di^^cusoion of Hsfi Chung shu, Ijei Ssh K'ao 
® (On the Plongh). CYTT 2 (1930) 11 59 

721 724 Earrs Davids, C A. F , Canons Omis-ions in Pali Canonical 
Lists 

This article emphasizes that such groups as the Three Refuges, The 
Four Xohle Tnith«, and the Eightfold Path are not given the prominence 
ire should expect in the teits irhicb arrange the Baddhi«t doctrine by 
numbered categones, and the subject is deemed Trorthy of further research 

In the volume for 1935 the following bools and articles are noticed or 
renewed J A Pichahds, J/enciua on the J/ind, £tudes d oneniaJtsme 
(i la memoire de Bavmonde Lmo«‘»ier) , B H Ch-aubeblatn and IT 
Q Aston Translation of "Ko-jt In' or' Beeords of Anaent ifaders' , 
E Haenbcit, iionggo San Sat Da Seligen, R S BairroN, The 
dhnese Pencdiixil Press, 2S00 192S, H H ’Banr, The Hundred Sames, 

J Kacsis, SouieUes reeherches archeologiques a Pimitfcn, and Voeuvre 
de la diJegalion archeolegigue fran^atse en Afghanistan (J932 1933) , 

G ^Ttrcci, The Commentaries on the Pra^ndfAramtfas (e^tion intro- 
duction, and indices) , W P Ycrrs, The Horse A Factor m Early 
Chinese History , S I Hsitrso, Lady Precious iStream , Sir E Deni'on 
Ro«3 and R 0 WrsOATE, Dwloyues «n the Eastern Turli Dialect on 
Fu5jeets of Aterest to Tratellers, G Jaebino, Sludten lur finer Ost 
turlisehen Lautlehre, V Trenckvzb, D Antieesen, and H Sinnr, 

A Qntical PJlt Dictionary, C JfoTTON, Annofes rfu Siam, T'len ts5 
Crt^a, 5ino-Porfoyuese Trade /rom 7574 to R Gboc«et, / ndta. 
Sir Reginald Johnstove, rir»7iyA/ i» the Forbidden City, Jfareelle 
laxop, Bihhographie DouddAiyue, JP V, 4fa» 19S1SS, P 3Ia««ON 
OcKSEt, n WiLLltAN Grabowska, and P Steen, Ancient India and 
Indian Cinltzation, B Kablcben, “The Poetical Parts in Lao-Tsi” 
and “Shih King Re«earche5”, 17 Liebenthal, Sall&rya in der 
Darsfetluny seiner buddAwltscAfn Ceyner, 11 Jacobi, rnmsiliJrijfiapti 
des TosuSandAu mit BhOsya dts Aolrya 5tAirnfnafi (translation), 31 
Tajcakcsu, TAe FamlAyo Fonio Studied m the Light of the Chinese 
Version, CAE Rirrs Danpa, Oulhnes of Buddhism (A llisloneal 
Eletch), A VON Oabain and 0 R JlacnMATi, TiirKicAe Turfantexle 
TL Das BuddAutucAe Sutra Fati- lulnuit, A de Suedt and A. 

10 
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lIosTAERT, Le dxalecle mongtior parle par les mongols du Kansu occi- 
dental Ille pane, Diciionnaxre monguor frangais , Elizabeth Seeger, 
The Pageant of Chinese History, R Ghousset, Japan, G Dainelli, 
Buddhists and Glaciers of Western Tibet, H G Quaritch Wales, 
Ancient Siamese Oovemment and Administration, J P Yoo'ei,, Op het 
voeispoor van Boeddka, H A Giles and A Waley, Select Chinese 
Terses, S Ya^mu^siz, The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese, R 
Grousset, China 

This volume also contains necrologies of Berthold Laufer, Herbert Allen 
Giles and W E Soothill 

JEW 

T’ovna Pao Vol 33 

1 57 EH Pritchard, Letters from Missionaries at Peking relating to 
the Macartney Embassy (1793 1803) 

These materials are drawn chiefly from the Macartney archives at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York They substantiate the contention 
that Macartney did not kowtow at his audience with the emperor The 
first document given is an English translation, dated Peking, Nov IS, 
1790, of an Italian origmal advising against the sending of an embassy 
There are four letters, dated May 7, 1793 to Sept 11, 1793, m French to 
Macartney from Father Jean Joseph de Grammont, who was in the 
Chinese service, describing the reactions of the Chinese and offenng ad 
vice to the ambassador Mr Pntchard also reproduces two letters m 
French, dated Mar 1 and 5, 1794, from Father Robert Hanna, who was 
then at Canton, reproducing information from the missionaries at Peking 
relative to the embassy They give among other information the follow 
mg reasons for the poor reception accorded the embassy 1, no presents 
were brought for the ministers and the emperor s sons , 2, failure to 
follow the proper ceremonial (kowtow) , 3, too simple clothing was worn 
at the audience, 4, they did not give gratuities to the proper persons, 

5 the requests were not made m the proper style , 6, the intrigues of a 
certain missionary who did not want his country’s commerce interfered 
with by the English (probably, Joseph Bernardo, a Portuguese) There 
18 one letter in French to Macartney from each of the following mission 
aries Louis de Poirot, Sept, 29, 1794, and Nicolas Joseph Rauz, Oct 
21 1794 There is also added a letter m French from Louis Frangois 
Lamiot to Sir George Thomas Staunton, dated Peking Sept 36 1803, 
explaining the Chinese point of view regarding embassies and the impres 
Sion which Ocadental traders had already made on the Chinese 
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lieferung/’ AA 9 (1933). 503-551. Sir E Denison EosSj Sir Anthony 
Sherley and hts Persian Adventure, Including some Contemporary Narra- 
tives relating hereto, London, G Koutledge, 1933, 38-}- 293 pp mth 2 
maps and 8 plates [A volume in the Broadway Travellers ] E H 
Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought, London, Kegan Paul, 1933, 
16 -f- 314 pp , 4 plates G. J Kamstbdt, '^Die Palatalisation in den al- 
taischen Sprachen,” Ann Acad Sctent Pfinntcae, senes B, vol 27 (1932). 
239-251 Alfons Vath, Johann Adam Schall von Bell S J., Missionar 
in China, Kaiserhcher Astronom und Saigeber am Hofe von Peking 
1692 1666, Bin Lebens- und Zettbtld, Unter Mitwirkung von Louis Van 
Hee S J., Koln, Verlag J P. Bachem, 1933, 20 + 380 pp IVerof. des 
Rheinischen Museums tn Koln, vol. 2 ] 

188*236, 2 maps and 1 graph. Willy HAnTNER, Das Datum der 8hih- 
chtng Finsterms 

This 18 a fundamental etudy of the famous mention of an eclipse in 
the ode Shih-yueh chih Chiao of the Shth Ohing This 

eclipse bad long been identified with that of (historical style) September 
6, 776 B C , but Hartner reaches the conclusion (it having long been 
evident to the competent from Oppolzer’s Canon that the 776 identifica- 
tion was erroneous) that the eclipse mentioned here in the Shih Ching 
can only be the one of (historical s^le) November 80, 735 B C , Jtllian 
calendar. 

237-273 Berthold Lauteb, Eye in the Far East and the Asiatic Origin 
of our Word Senes ** Rye ” 

Laufer prepared this fundamental article to complete from the Chinese 
Bide the work of the Russian scholar N Vavilov The grain is little grown 
(chiefly in Szechuan) m China, and sevcrol names are found for it 
Lao-ck'iang Teu wntten either of pai-tzu (which is 

also a wild panic grass found growing with the other cereals), yu-mai 
yen-mat, and Kao-lt-lu The gram and its name 

(the oldest recording seems to be in Galen, A D 131-200, who gives n 
Thracian name fiptZa) e<?eni to hare originated ;n eastern Asia 3finor. 

274*314 Paul Pelliot, Notes additionelles sur Tcheng Houo et sur scs 
voyages 

This article resumes the fundamental article published in TP 30 237- 
452 regarding the famous Ming admiral and ambassador. There are 
Bevcrnl translations of eitracts from the Shth-lu ftUk for this period as 
well as translations from the funerary tablet of ChCng Do’s jpRl father. 
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This inscription is published in the Tten I by Tuan Chia ku 
a native of Yunnan Attention is also called to an article published by 
T Yamamoto in TG 31 (1934) 374 404, 606 556 “ Jo "Wa no Saisho ” 
^Sl0®^H(Cheng Ho’s Expeditions to the South Sea under 
the Ming Dynas^) 

315 329+1 table G- CoEohs, I/ongme du t^rcle des douze anunaux au 
Cambodge 

The Cambodians and Siamwe use the senes of twelve animals but call 
them by names which are neither native nor Chinese Eecently discovered 
inscriptions show that the senes and the peculiar names go back at least 
to the eleventh century The matenal at hand forces the investigator to 
postulate a penod when two separate chronological cycles were used m 
the Indo Chinese peninsula the Chinese sexagesimal cycle in the north 
among the peoples speaking Taj, and a cycle of twelve animals among 
the peoples in the south who either knew no senes (e g , the Mons and 
the Ohams) of ten or who learned it later (e g , the Cambodians and 
Siamese) probably from those of the north The author then shows that 
the peculiar names mentioned above for the animal cycle are of Mu'o'hg 
or proto Annamite ongm It seems probable that the cycle was bor- 
rowed from the Mu'o'ng by the Khmer who in turn passed it on to 
the Cambodians, 

330 362 Bobert Linoat, Une lettre de Veret sur la revolution siamoiee 
de 1688 

This article publishes for the first time and with full commentary a 
letter which Veret, chief of the French Company in Siam, wrote to 
Andr6 Boureau Deslandes, the Company’s director in Bengal The letter 
is dated from Pondicherrj, March 3, 1689, and is now preserved in the 
Archiies de la Seine 

363-408 Eduard Ebkes, Song Tu’s Chiu pien. Text, Ubersetzung und 
Erlauterungen 

This IS an edition of the text with translation and commentarv of Sung 
Yu’a senes of poems, Chtu Pten which iorm chuan 8 of the 
CVv. Tz'u 


J R -W 
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Tsing-hua Joobnal, Vol. 10 

61-95. Chang Yin-lin, Chia-wu Cfaung-kuo Hai-chun Chan-chi K'ao 
^ (A Study of the Activities of the Chinese 
Navy during the Sino-Japanese War, 1894-1895). 

The article is divided into three parts • the battle of Feng-tao the 

battle of Huang-hai (Yellow Sea), and the defense of Wei-hai-wei 

97-145 Chang Te-Ch‘ang, Ch‘ing tai Ya p'len Chan-cheng ch‘ien chih 
Chung Hsi Yen-hai rung-shang 51^^, 

3®^ (The Coastal Trade between China and the West before the Opium 
War). 

This article deals mainly with the commercial relations between China 
and the West during the second part of the seventeenth and the first part 
of the eighteenth centuries (1644 1759). The author divides this period 
into two parts; the first part, 1644-1684, called the closed-sea period, 
the second part, 1684-1759, called the open-ports period. He draws 
materials from both the Chinese and the western sources 

147-X52. T‘ao Hsi sh6ng, Ku-tai ti T^-jang chi ch‘i so i ti Chih-wu ti 
Chi-tsai (Records oi the 

Soil and its Flora m Ancient Chma). 

This article is based on such books as Shu-ching Chcm-h 

Kuan-tzu Lu-shtk Ck'un-ch'tu S etc. 

153-155. Ch'en Ym-ko, Li T‘ai-po Shih-tsu chih I win 
(On the Ancestors of Li Po). 

A short but very significant article on the origin of the ancestors of 
Li Po ^ , one of the great poets of the T‘ang Dynasty. According 

to the author’s conclusion, Li Po waa born in the Hsi-yu (The 

West), his surname Li is simply an adopted one. He is purely and 
simply a Hsi-yu Hu-jen (a barbarian from the West). 

157-183. Wano LijTs'ung Yuan-yin fi Hsing-chih Shuo Tao Chung-kuo- 
ju ti Shlng tiao (The Nature 

of Vowels and Tones in Chinese) 

After discussing the nature of the vowels, the author proceeds to gn o 
a summary of the conclusions of previous studies concerning the tones of 
Chinese. In the lost part he discusses some of the delicate problems of 
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Chinese tones, such as the influence of diphthongs, of intensity, of con- 
sonants, of emotion, etc 

185 233 Hsu Wei yu. Ho Lan kao Fu Fu Nien p'u (Fn Chu shu K*ao) 
(A Chronological Biography of 
Ho Lan kao and His Wife, with a Study of Their Works) 

Ho I hsing (1757 1825), kao Lan kao, was the author of many 

hooks, among which Shan hat eking Chten chu and £lrh ya 

I s« are the most well known His wife, Wang Chao-yuan 

iBagJ (1763 1851),/2u Jui yn was also learned and the anthoress 

of a number of works At the end of this dironological biography is an 
annotated list of the works of the conple 

249 254 Ca^EN’ Ch'uan a review of Georg Jacob and Hans 

JnysEJ?, Das ektnestsche SekattentheaUr, Stuttgart, 1933 

279 310 Feno Tu lan, Yuan Ju Mo (The Ongm of 

Ju and Ho) 

, The mam theme of this article is to prove that the origin of both Ju 
and Ho can be traced back to the bret^down of the aristocracy of the 
Chou Dynasty With this breakdown, those professional men, who were 
formerly subordinated to and supported by the anstocrata and whose duty 
w^ to teach and to perform sacrificial and funeral ceremomee, lost their 
former status and became ju or jxi shtk ® jr From the Ju came Con 
fucius, who tried to philo'ophue their professional prmciples and founded 
the Jn Chia Along with this same breakdown there aro'e a group 

of professional fighters, called hsta or hsta shth who were 

formerly the subordinates of the aristocrats and would now fight for 
tbo«e who hired them Ho Izii was one of these Jisia, and, like 

Confucius, he tried to philosophize the pnnciplea of their trade and thus 
founded the Ho Chia This is an important new explanation of 

the origin of Ju and Mo 

311 357 Yang Shu ta, Ku yin Tui-chuan So Cheng 
Hiss® (Some Aspects of Vowel Chanjre in Ancient ChmB«e) 

The proposition of vowel changes in ancient Chinese was fir«t made by 
K'^ung Huang sen (1752 1786) This article is an attempt to 

supply it with copious examples gathered from rarions Chine e classics 
409-474 Hsia Nai, T‘ai p*ing T'ien fcuo ch'ien hou Ch^ang-chiang Ko- 
sh§ng chih T‘ien fa (The Land 

Tax of the Yangtze Provinces before and after the Taiping Rebellion) 
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475-481. Cn'iEwTao sun, Jih-p6n Shuang-lu T'an 
(On Japanese Backgammon). 

Shuang-lu (Sugoroku in Japanese), a kind of backgammon, was 
introduced into Japan from China in the sixth century A. D. Today the 
method of playing Shuang-lu is practically lost in China, but in Japan it 
IS still preserved. The present article gives interesting discussions about 
the pronunciation of its name, its history in Japan, and the rules of the 
game. 

483-490 Li Chia-yen, Liu-tsu T‘an-ching Te-i K'an-pen chib Fa-hsien 
(On the TS i Edition of the T'an- 

ching of the Sixth Patriarch) . 

The existence of a 1290 edition of the T'an-ching has so far escaped 
notice Mr Li calls this edition Te-i after the name of the editor 
and proves that the edition of 1439 is based upon it 

615-518 Lei Hai-tsung a review of K S Latoubbttb, The 

Chinese, Thar History and Culture, New York, 1934 

518-530 Chang Ymt‘ang?SPP^, a review of G B Cbessbt, GAina’s 
Geographic Foundations, A Survey of ike Land and Its People, New 
York and London, 1934 

536-544 Chao FSng chieh a review of Hu Ch'ang-ch'ing 

■0:.^, Ghung^huo iltn^fa Tsung-lun {Chinese Civil Law) 

and Chung-lcuo Mtn-fa Chai-pten Tsung lun (Debts 

in Chinese Civil Law), Shanghai, 1934 

545 556 Ch'en Yin ko. Yuan Wei-cbib Ch'ien Pei buai Shih chih Yuan- 
t‘i chi ch‘i Tz*u-hsu (The 

Original Titles and the Sequence of the Poems of Yuan Chin) 

The author tries to prove that the three famous elegies of Yuan Chen 
Ua Wei chih, generally entitled " San Ch'ien Pei huai " 
or just “ Ch‘ien Pei-buai/^ were not composed at one time , that their 
present sequence is wrong, and that the title San Ch'ien Pei-huai ” 
originally belonged to the third poem only. The titles of the first two 
poems, which should be " Ch^ien Peihuai” and “Tsai Ch‘ien 

Pei huai ” respectively, liave probably been mistakenly omitted 

in later editions 

M7-5e3 WiN I-to, Sliih Hsm Pai “Hung” Tzfl Shuo fill— -0, 

(An Explanation of the Word “ #3) ” m Ode 13 Book 3 of 
the Shxh Ohtng). 
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The itrord hung, according to the aitide, is a different name for cA'an- 
ch'u (toad ) , it IS not the name of a bird, as nsnatly explained 

565 S85 T‘ao Hbi shing, Chon tai CIm Ta tsu ti Hsm yang ho Tsu <:*hih 
(Social Organization and Beligion 
of the Ham Clans durmg the 11 5 Centuries B C ) 

The artide treats of the aocial organization and rebgion of the Chon 
and of other groups euch as Ch*u TTn Tneh Yen Ch'i 
Ch'in Chao etc 

687 629 Wn Ching-ch'ao, Hsi Han ti Chieh-chi Chih tn 

(The Class System of the Western Han Dynasty) 

Thia article treats of the three social das«es of the Western Han Dy 
nasty Blares, common people, and pnTileged dass which consisted of the 
rich and the noble Soaety of the Western Han Dynasty, according to 
the anthor, may best be described as an agncultnral ab'olufe monarchy 
characterized by clashes Clas«es there were, but class struggle in the 
modern sense there was not The anthor draws his materials mamly 
from the Ch'ien San shu 

631>646 Wo Han, Hing Cb'eng tsu Sh^ogmu E'ao 

(On the Hotber o£ Emperor Ch'eng tsu of the Mmg Dynasty) 

The problem of the real mother of Emperor Ch'eng tsn has long been 
in dispute The author of this article tries to prove that Empress Elao 
had no son, and that the real mother of Ch'eng tsu was the concubine 
Knng SS2 

647 690 Wik^o Li, Lei yin Ten-chiu (A Critical Study 

of P‘A 2 r Lei’s Lei Ywi (1646 1708) 

719 727 Cha>o Yin lin (with a reply from the author), a 

renew of F£'«g Yu Ian Chung kuo Chl-hsueh Shih Hsia-chuan 

(A History of Chinese Philo«ophy, vol 2, Shanghai, 

1934) 

A difcoyava!? ietir^fles 4&? ranejrer aaS th» as&or coscermnff ibre^ 
pomts of the booh the anthcndcity of the T'ai-cAi Tu sAo^S©^* 
the differences between Chu tzu and Lu ^lang shan and 

the origin of the theory of Li CA » 

740*747 CH*rE> Tao-sun a renew of AiOT Air* Kenzo 

Nissht Kotsu Shttca (Historical E^ays on the 

Intercourse between China and Japan), To^o, 1935 
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747 749 Cn'iEfT Tao sun a renew of Toho Bunha Sh% Soho 

(Historical Artides on Eastern Cinlization, Bulletin 
of the Imperial TJniveraity), Heijo, 1935 

791 801 Hung Ssuch'i a review of G B Ceesset, GMnas 

Oeograplixc Foundations A Survey of the Land and Its People, New 
York and London, 1934 

803 836 Chang Yin lin, Chon tai ti Feng chien Shg hui 55^^ » 

(Feudal Socaeiy in the Chou Dynasty, 11 5 centuries 

B C) 

837 865 Wen I to, Kao t*ang Shen nu Ch'uan shuo chih Fen hsi M — ■ 
(An Analysis of the Legend of the Goddess 

Kao t'ang) 

867 875 Feng Yu Ian Yuan Ju Mo Pn (A Supple 

ment to The Origin of Lu and Mo ") 

Supplementary remarks to the article mentioned above from pp 379 
310 of the GESP 

877 886 Ch'en Yin ko, Yhan Po Shih Chung Feng hao ch'ien W^n ti 
(The Question of Salaries in the Poems 

of Yuan Chen and Po Chu i) 

In this article the author makes a comparative study between the o^cial 
salaries indicated in the poems of Yuan Chen 7C^ and Po Chu i 
^ and those recorded in the Skxh huo cJtih of the Esin T'ang 

shu showing that there are mistakes m the latter This article 

should be read in connection with the author’s other article, pp 645 556 
of this issue of the CEEP 

887 915 Chu Tzu ch'mg, Li Ho Nien p‘u (A Chro 

nological Biography of Li Ho) 

Li Ho {tzu Chang chi &^), one of the great poets of the T'ang 
dynasty, flourished at the end of the eighth and the beginning of the 
ninth centuries, being a contemporary of Han Au Huang fu Chih 

and Tu Mu th4i He was abort lived (790 816), precocious, 
and 13 said to have been able to compose poems at the age of seven 
017 039 Wu Han Ming tai Ching nan chih I yu Kuo-tu Pei-ch*ien 
(The KevoU of the Prince of Yen 
[1402 AD] and the Removal of the Capital to Peking) 

This article, based mainly on the V»n^ Shih PJilt, treats of one of the 
most significant events m the history of the Ming Dynasty 
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941*950 Yang Shu ta. Wen tzS Hsun ka hsueh Lun win shih Phen 
(Semantic Kotes on Some Words and 

Phrases) 

The article contains ten short notes on Chinese words or phrases, such 
as the compound Chiin shik in the Tso chuan the term Asieh- 
shth m Chuang Uu the character Yti etc 

951*954 Hsiao Kung ch'uan , a renew of R P Johnstow, 

Confucianism and Modem China, Loudon, 1934 

954 957 Lei Hai tsung a reTjew of L C Goodbich, The 

Literary InquistUon of Ck'ten lung, Baltimore, 1935 

957 962 Yeh Kung ch'ao a review of I E Eicilabds, Btwtc 

in Teachinp Last and West, London, 1935 

962*966 SuK Haiao ming a review of Lucy Driscoll and 

Kenji Toda, Chinese Calligraphy, Chicago, 1935 

*980 985 TtiNo T’ung ho £13^, a review of Liu Tel Shing 

yun hsueh Fiao chieb (Diagrams of Chinese Phonetics), 

Shanghai, 1934 


WifeiTQ Tu chien 
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